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Other New 
Books Worth 
Reading... 
> 
RED STEFAN 


Patricia Wentworth's new 
novel of an English spy’s 
adventure’s in Soviet Rus- 
sia $2 


THE WOODEN 
INDIAN 


Carolyn Wells offers a new 
FLEMING STONE mystery 
in which murder seems 
committed by a cigar store 
Indian §$2. 


BEAUTY FOR 
ASHES 


Another best-selling ro- 
mance by that popular 
novelist, Grace Livingston 
Hill. $2 


DESTINATION 
UNKNOWN 


The astounding autobiog- 
raphy of Fred Walker, 
record-holding soldier of 
fortune. $2.50. 


SPIN A YARN, 
SAILOR 


A selection of Captain 
Dingle s C''Sinbad"’) best 
sea stories, including one 
for which he was offered 
the O Henry Prize Award 

$2.00 













































(Nowon sale at 
all bookstores) 


A Poet Who Tried Politic; 


A masterful biography of John Milton, which reveals him not 
only as England's greatest epic poet, but as a political writer 
whose keen intellect and shrewd understanding of England's 
problems enabled him to play an important part in the mold. 
ing of his country’s destiny. With frontispiece $4. 


MILTON . ». by Hilaire Belloc 








He Adopted a Foreign Country 


This might well be called A Connoisseur's Guide to Southern 
France, for Mr. Ford dwells at length and with intimate 
knowledge on the cultured delights of his adopted country 
More than that, however, it is a panoramic picture of 
Provence from the days of the troubadours up to the present 
time. With 38 illustrations by Biala. $3. 


PROVENCE by Ford Madox Ford 





Fought His First Battle at 14! 


The mad career of England's Great Warrior Prince, who 
restored shock tactics to cavalry movements, invented the 
first mine, and as commander of the Royalist Cavalry under 
Charles I almost thwarted Cromwell. A brilliant new biogrté- 
phy by the author of ‘Nelson’ and “Bonnie Prince Charlie.” 
18 illustrations, 4 maps. $2.50 


PRINCE RUPERT the Cavalier 


by Clennell Wilkinson 





Notes of a Garden Philoso pher 


A most engaging book of observations and meditations on 
life in a country setting, told in that fluid, easy-going style 
that makes Richardson Wright's prose so entertaining. A 
rare treat for lovers of the out-of-doors. With 3 illustrations 
in color. $2.50. 


TRULY RURAL 


by Richardson Wright, Editor of “House & Garden’ 





A Woman Ruled by Wanderlust 


The travel autobiography of a popular woman novelist whose 
unconquerable wanderlust has led her into such distant cor 
ners of the earth as Kenya Colony, South Africa, where she 
became a dancing teacher; Bavaria, where she was a gov 
erness; Calcutta, where she ran a boarding house. With 
16 illustrations. $2.50. 


| GO WANDERING 


by Florence Riddell 
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Books for Your Library 


@ Marvin Lowenthal abridges Montaigne with success. . . . Court- ¥) 


ney Ryley Cooper explains the operation of the underworld and the difficul- 


ties of law enforcement. .. . 
Bishop as a powerful novelist. . . . Short reviews. 


a nw ee 





WISE MAN OF OUR AGE 
The Autobiography of Montaigne. Ar- 
Lowenthal. 


$3.50. 


ranged by Marvin 


Houghton Mifflin. 
Reviewed by Henry Hazlitt 


Believing that Montaigne “has as much to 
say to the world today as any one above or 
Marvin Lowenthal long con- 


thought and 


below ground,” 
tempiated an account of his life, 
times, but finally decided that all of this, with 
the aid of a brief supplementary preface, could 
best be done by selecting and rearranging pas- 
sages from the Essays and other 


Montaigne to make him tell his own auto- 


writings of 
biography. One usually resents such liberties 
with the classics, but in this case the idea 
proves to be a happy one, and Montaigne 


himself would probably have approved. He 
was fond of saying that he was forever cut- 
ting himself short for lack of breath, and that 
his writings had no pattern, continuity, or 
supply 


this, and does it so skilfully that nothing of 


proportion. Lowenthal attempts to 
the original flavor is lost. 

To some the title may promise too much; 
What Mr. Lowenthal has 
done, in effect, is to give an abridgment— 
chiefly of the Essays—that 
about one-fourth of their original length, and 


he has attempted to select all that is most 


to others too little. 


reduces them to 


salient. In his translation, which is based on 
Cotton and Hazlitt, he has taken such liber- 
tics that he has made practically a fresh one, 
extraordinarily flowing, vivid, and readable. 
Mr. Lowenthal calls Montaigne “the wisest 
and perhaps the most lovable man of our 
stresses his amazing can- 


] blush for 


modern age.” He 
dor, “that would make Cellini 
! 


modesty and Rousseau pale in shame,” his 
skepticism in an age of credulity, his toler- 
ance and humanity in an era of brutality and 
bigotry. Such merits might seem enough for 
one man, but Montaigne had two more: he 
is an aphorist who ranks with La Roche 
foucauld and La Bruyére; and his humor is 
as alive today as that of Moliére or Rabelais. 
fulfill the truc 


his intense vitality will keep him 


Few writers better definition 
of a classic 


always modern, 


A SAFE PLACE TO LIVE 


ENEMIES By Court- 


Little, 


Ten, THousann Pusrs 


ney Ryley Coeper Brown. $3. 


An authority on the operations of the un 
derworld and the efforts of law-enforcement 
agencies offers an exciting and revealing ac 
count of the work of the Federal Division of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice, th 
ten thousand public enemies whom it must 
watch, and the obstacles set in its path. The 
“Pretty Boy” Floyd, John Dil- 


linger, and other “bad" men are recounted, 


exploits of 


and their gang methods disclosed. 


Edna Ferber’s new 


The tacts demonstrate that, it America 1s to 
remain a safe place in which to live, we must 
have local police free from political pressure, 
courts which dispense justice instead of pan- 
ering to the tricks and gags of charlatan at- 


torneys, and prisons which keep the criminal 





there after they get him. The parole system 


must be house-cleaned, and those who supply 
criminals with weapons must be crushed. The 
Division of Investigation should serve as a 
model for local enforcement agencies. Its skil- 


tul personnel, working with a scientific crime 


laboratory and a growing national file of fin- 
prints, boasts a remarkable record of ar- 
sts and convictions. 
[his book is more than a spirited survey of 
big crime and its detection; it is a challenge 
" 


to honest citizens to drive out crooked poli- 


¢ lawyers who make 


ticlans and disreputab 


it impossible for the bluecoat on the beat to 


catch up with law-breaker 


NaTHAN G. GoopMAN. 


THREE GENERATIONS 


ComME AND GE1 By Edna Ferber. Double- 


It 
day Doran. $2.50. 


The familiar elements of Miss Ferber’s best 


work are all present in this novel of lumber 
paper-making, and Wisconsin mil- 


camps, 
lions; this story of three generations of Glas- 
which ranges from the 


north to the vulgarly smart 


gows and Bostroms, 


ine forests of the 


drawing-rooms of post-war London and Paris. 


Vitality, salty humor, blunt social criticism, 
boldl sketched characters, well managed nar- 
ration, a deeply felt and womunicated sense 
f the American scene, and an casy command 


of carefully studicd material—these are the 


ciements. 





ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY’S 


GREEN HILLS OF AFRICA 
Begins in the 
MAY SCRIBNER’S 
LIBERTY — Is It Worth Fighting 
For? 


by James Truslow Adams 


They Didn't Spare The Trees 
by C. Hartley Grattan 


The Presidency and The Press 
by J. Frederick Essary 
STORIES—by Jo Pagano, Charles 

Cooke, Esther Dette 


novel. . . . John 











Peale 






Come and Get It begins as 
Bernard (“Gusto”) Glasgow, who 
chore-boy and lumberjack to marr 
daughter, and to command mor imber 


larger mills, and greater wealth than even 


his piratical father-in-law had acquired. But 
central character, t 
Lotta—grand- 


daughter of old Swan Bostrom—who learned 


Gusto gives place, as the 


the lovely and not-so-dumb 


her regal walk as a waitress in the Ridg 


House dining-room, and whose career was to 
be the spending of the Glasgow illions 
With the departure of the vigorous Gust 
from the spotlight, there comes a t ur 


f ] 


sagging of the reader's interest; but M 


Ferber rallies her forces, re-orients our at- 
tention by focussing it on Lotta and 

priceless mother, and continues indomitab 
to a conclusion that is marked by a « 
amount of flag-waving and an eloquently ex- 
youth, as incarnated 


by the Glasgow twins, grandchildr 


pressed faith in American 
n ot Gust 


the Great. If you are looking for honest work 





manship, and an engrossing varn, b a 
who knows all about the craft of fiction— 
come and get it. 

Ben Ray RepMAN 


POWERFULLY DRAMATIC 





Act oF Darkness. By John Pea Bi 
Scribners. $2. 
Mr. Bishop has set down, against the back- 
ground of a small West Virginia tow 
early 1900's, a powerfully dramatic st 
adolescence being dD ught 
grips with the sordidn f lite t t 
influencing actions of a violent an 
famil Although its uract a 
main indigenous to the post-bellum S$ 
achievements as a_ psychologi t 


clude the dismissal of this novel as a reg 


work in the strictest meaning 

{ct of Darkness is the stor f an 
sitive above th ommon, who A 
among elders unable or unwilli t 


from him their weaknesses. 
The boy 
the first and third persons, but maintaining 


1! 
ohn tells the sto i 
John t th I 


throughout an objectivity that is at 
most appalling. After his father’s d 
is little money left, : 
to ask help from her father, sends t 
live with his Uncle Char 
ous child, he reads when he can 
panics Charlie on trips around th 


and to neighboring towns. At 


swims with his one boy compan 1 1S 
to his garrulous, gruffly kind, old natat 
talk of the past. We witness through Joht 
eyes the trial of his uncle for criminal assault 
and we know through the auth ft 
characterization why the case was brought S 
trial. In the trial scene Mr. Bishoy tood 
the test of sincerity: had he clect 


(Continued on page 4) 
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by Rachel Field 


TIME OUT OF MIND 


ideals. 
the prince ipal industry. 
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2 by Richard Cdn 
fl 








mf DON’T YOU WEEP, 
DON’T YOU MOAN 


A novel of the real Southern negro: the Charleston 
“Gullahs”. In it is all the sensuality, the primitive fanati- 
cism, the easy humor and quick exuberance of the race 
. woven into a tumultuous love story. 


> SS 


> 


THINGS TO LIVE FOR by Francis Stuart 


“A remarkable and exciting book! Few autobiographies 
have been more revealing of an author. Written from the 
heart and from the soul . . . there is scarcely a dull para- 


graph.” — New York Times $2.50 








said PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 
v by Sir A, thur Oddington 


With = same mastery of subject and clarity of style which 
made his Nature of The Physical World so widely popular, 
Eddington here analyzes for the layman the new avenues 
ope nod up by modern researc h in science. $3.00 





DANTE VIVO by Giovanni Papini 

The long-awaited life of Dante by the author of the world- 
renowned Life of Christ. Not “just another book on Dante”, 
but an enthralling study of the man, the statesman, the 
patriot, as well as the poet. $3.50 





THE DELIGHTFUL 
DIVERSION 
by Reginald Brewer 


THERE IS 
NO TRUCE 
by Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


The absorbing story of the 
dramatic life and work of 
Thomas Mott Osborne. pionee r 
American penologist. $3.50 


The whys and wherefores of 
book collecting; what to collect 
and where and how; rare books 
and their values. $3.00 





at bookstores everywhere 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York City 


I! 
i 
3 Field has crammed incidents, types and action. 





A novel of the America of enduring traditions and unshakable 
The scene is Maine in its first transition from shipping as 
In her story of the little coastal town Miss 


$2.50 


by ( Hf b. “Bates 
THE POACHER 


A full length novel by the author of 
The Woman Who Had Imagination 
is a literary event of first impor- 
tance. In his ability to de *pict dra- 
matically how the smallest things 
alter a man’s fate, Mr. Bates is 
without a peer. $2.00 


by OSlizabeth oSprigge 
CASTLE IN 
ANDALUSIA 


Color — romance — exciting sus- 
pense distinguish this novel of 
modern Spain. It is the story of 
an English girl who marries a 
nobleman and, as their chate- 
laine, the protectress of oppressed 
villagers. $2.50 





> 


WHEELS AND 
BUTTERFLIES 
William “Butler Yeats 

A volume of his four latest plays 

which again display his genius for 


) 
lyric beauty in words and his fine 


philosophy. . $2.00 
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(Continued frum page 


mechanical devices the 


Css have been 


Published 


CREATION |: " 


Just completed—a great, new Merriam M 
Webster that supplies the KEY to the 
vast fund of NEW KNOWLEDGE cre- 


ated during the past twenty-five years. It 























opens up for you all the cultural and prac- 





tical knowledge of this eventful era. 











Every subject in the whole range of man’s 








knowledge comes within its scope. Modern 


Acclaimed by science and culture in all their branches are 


LEADERS of AMERICA made accessible to the general reader. It covers 


a larger number of subjects than has ever before 


been contained in any single volume. It is a 

William Lyon Phelps, Professor n : r te “—” . 
Emeritus of English, Yale Uni source of reliable, up-to-date information on 
versity : bao eae . 

“The New Merriam-Webster is a every interest of intelligent men, women, and 

marvel of the publishers’ art. This os 3 

is a work of which America should ( hildren. 


be proud 


Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor WEBSTER § 


of Government Emeritus, Har 


svt ™""" Tew INTERNATIONAL 


I am overcome by its magni 


eae aca DICTIONARY ‘Second Edition 


Hon. Arthur Capper, United 
State Senator Topeka. Kan- ’ . , ° - 
oe iia a Greatest of the Famous Merriam-Websters 

“It is a ver table storehouse of in 


formation. I have seen no finer 
publication of the kind.” College, as Editor in Chief, the greatest corps of editors ever or- 


ganized was created to make this volume and to maintain the Mer- 
Ray Stannard Baker: riam-Webster reputation for ‘“‘supreme authority.’’ Every tech- 
“Il have been astonished to find nical subject has been handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe 
what an entirely new world it re Pound of Harvard, for Law; President Joseph Sweetman Ames of 
veals. It is the true abstract and Johns Hopkins, for Physics; Professor Harold H. Bender of Prince- 
, » of the progress o - las . 
Seetomnt of Say Prag f the last ton, for Etymology, are representative of the unassailable author- 
two decades 
ity back of this new Merriam-Webster 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neilson, President of Smit! 





George Lyman Kittredge, Gur 
ney Professor of English Litera 600,000 Entries —The Greatest Amount of Information Ever 
ture, Harvard University Put Into One Volume 
“it 7 a noble volume, and I am 122,000 Entries Not Found in Any Other Dictionary 
proud to have even a slight con 
nection with its production.” 12,000 Terms Illustrated 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone 


> ‘ Pac St »C% a » 
Bertram E. Packard, State ym Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles 
missioner of Education, Maine 





“ : . Wonderfully Rich in Information 
I have always used Webster’s 

Dictionary and 

standard in every respect ! Exhaustive Treatment of Synonyms and Antonyms 


35,000 Geographical Entries 13,000 Biographical Entries 


New Webster is superior to any- Definitions Absolutely Accurate and Easy to Understand 
thing I have seen in the way of a : “ { is Mr 
dictionary.” rhousands of Etymologies Never Before Published ° - : 
Pronunciation Fully and Exactly Recorded come with unusual 
3350 pages New from Cover to Cover Cost $1,300,000.00 reader, for Peru is unex 
reader, ) eru is un 


—S—S ee ww wee = | | pared to the Cuba and Mexic 


At Your Bookstore or Stationer’s [ : 
. ’ , . } previous unearthing ¢ 
or Mail Coupon For Free 6. 66. Seen ee. [ 


Springfield, Mass. The person that 
Pamphlet 


| Please send me without cost or obligation un emotion of t; 
your illustrated pamphlet describing Web- ey ‘ 

It is obviously impossible in such small space to give | ster’s New International Dictionary. ing from the ancient, 

an adequate description of this epoch-making book Second Edition—The new Merriam-Web- Eee or 

There are scores of striking features that cannot | ster. (Scribner's 4-35) of Peru; but he will < 

even be mentioned here. So that you may realize fully 

why the new Merriam-Webster is the greatest single 


| newspaper stories 
volume ever published, we will be glad to send you | 


NAME 
{prista movement in 


ADDRESS 





without cost or obligation a most interesting and hand- with a transmuted ea 
somely illustrated pamphlet containing full informa- 
tion, sample pages, and specimen color plates Mail 
the coupon for this splendid pamphlet. 


cITy STATE | 
ae ee 
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ibrary 


Little, Brown & Company ‘Recommend: 





————— 


“The most unusual book we have read in 
months. Nothing less than magnificent.” 


—Chicago Daily News 


RATS, LICE AND 
HISTORY 


By HANS ZINSSER 


“Wars ere lost by generals 
and won by epidemics’ may 
well serve as the keynote of 
this biography of typhus fever. 
“One of the most charmingly 
discursive and gently learned 
books yet written by a doctor, 





The First Authentic Account of America’s 
New War Against Crime 


TEN THOUSAND 
PUBLIC ENEMIES 


By COURTNEY 
RYLEY COOPER 


Foreword by J.EDGAR HOOVER 
Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, U. S. Dept. of Justice 








PHOUSAN! 


The inside story of the way 
the Division of Investigation, 


not excluding the essays of the U. 
memorable autocrat of a Bos- 
ton breakfast-table. A unique 
and exciting book.” The 
Literary Digest. 
It is a philosophy of civilization as well as a biography 
A witty book, a racy book, 
An Atlantic Book you. With 38 illustrations. Three printings, totaling 


New York Herald Tribune 
printing. 


pUBLIK 
S. Department of Justice, a 
operates in its war on crime 
Here for the first time are true 
accounts of the man-hunts for 
Dillinger, “Baby Face’ Nelson, 
“Pretty Boy’ Floyd, the Barkers, and other public 
a profound enemies—the facts that your newspapers haven t told 


$2.75 10,000 copies, before publication $3.00 








The “Bounty” Trilogy by 


CHARLES NORDHOFF and 
JAMES NORMAN HALL 


For the full flavor of this great sea story 
read all three volumes 
Mutiny on the Bounty $2.50 
Men Against the Sea $2.00 
Pitcairn's Island $2.50 


The Old Man’s Birthday 


by RICHMAL CROMPTON 
The Old Man's Birthday’ makes 
thoroughly good reading and should 
be very popular James Hilton, 
author of “Good-bye, Mr. Chips.” 


c 


Second printing. $2.50 


Artemis, Fare Thee Well 
by HELENA CARUS 


A novel of early Greece of which the 
Chicago Daily News says: ‘Not even 
Fraser in his ‘The Golden Bough’ has 
given @ more moving picture of the 
Bacchanalia $2.00 


The Spy Paramount 
by E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Back in the field in which no one can 
beat him, the Old Master of Inter- 
national Intrigue bats out another high 
powered yarn. Ranks with his best.”’ 

New York Times. Third printing. 

$2.00 





Came Out A\live 


by ANDRE MIKHELSON 


The autobiography of a high-strung and sensitive boy, an aristocrat by 
birth, bereft of both parents and flung into the mental, moral and physical 


chaos of the Bolshevist Revolution. We believe it throws much new light 
on the development and effecis of communism $2.50 


But For Her Garden 


by CLARISSA FAIRCHILD CUSHMAN 
How city life separated Judith and her husband Hilary, how she took 
refuge in the country, how her garden first widened and then closed the 
gulf of misunderstanding that kept them apart is told in this story rich in 
human understanding $2.00 


King of the Jews 
by MARY BORDEN 


In “King of the Jews’ Miss Borden takes up once more the great story 
she began in ‘Mary of Nazereth.”” This book starts where the other ended, 
on the day of the Crucifixion. It deals with events in Jerusalem and 

Galilee during the forty days that followed $2.50 


The Son of Richard Carden 


by NEIL BELL 
To Richard Carden his son, Alister, was the one pride of a wasted life. 
Alister brilliantly repaid his father's faith and affection. In telling of his 
son, Richard also tells the story of his own career and reveals, almost 
unconsciously, the tragedy of his inner life. 9.50 








Boston LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


Publishers 





SX sess 








Page @ 
80 SELL LILEKS 
Books for Your Library 


(Continued from page 4) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY BRITISH 
Frank Swinner- 
$3.50. 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton, himself first reader 
to a great British publishing house during 
the ‘nineties, himself a Georgian novelist, has 
book which 


balance be- 


THe GeorGciaN Scene. By 
ton. Farrar & Rinehart. 


meaty and valuable 
seems to strike 


tween agreeable chattiness and really distin- 


written a 


just the proper 


guished criticism. It is, in other words, bound 


to please every one save literary fanatics and 


those who do not like their criticism mingled 
The 


with chattiness, or vice-versa. Georgian 





Scene is a veritable godsend to those harassed 


professors of Twentieth Century British Liter- 


ature who, in the present dearth of such vol- 


umes, looking about for just such a “‘lit- 


erary panorama” which may, or may not, 


their preconceptions of the rich 
Speaking 


Swinnerton’s 


accord with 


subject-matter. personally, I agree 
with Mr. 
wholly, but I am 


that his book is equally sure to 


estimates of his era 


almost bound to register 


the feeling 
arouse a good deal of dissension. Thus he has 


a candid, if courteous, horror of certain big 


literary panjandrums of the moment like 


“Bloomsbury consid- 
thought. On the other 


gild the 


James Joyce, and of 
school of 


a little 


ered as a 


hand, he may be inclined 


lily in the case of certain Georgian writers 


bit as overrated in their day as Joyce 


ment. Mr. 


every 


and Gertrude Stein are at this m« 





The Grass 


Grows Green 
Hortense Lion 


Scene — New York 


City. 
Time 


1840 -1917.— 


Vidocgq 


Personal Mem- 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
_ COMPANY 
Q PRESENT 


SONAL Mec -_ - 


a) 














Theme — How a cour- 
ageous woman founded 
and built her family to 
the third generation in 
the years of America’s 
adolescence. 


Characters — Real as 
your own friends. No 
one can fail to feel the 
magnetism of Frieda 
Willmarck, a Bavarian 
immigrant girl and 
founder of a prosperous 
American family who 
stands solid as an oak 
through storm and 
struggle, through good 
times and bad. 


Style — Simple, lucid, 
direct — not a_ word 
that can be spared. 


Appeal 
earth — a 
everyone. 


- Wide as the 
book for 
$2.50 





oirs of the First 
Great Detective 


He began life as a 
criminal; he ended it 
as the terror of crim- 
inals. For twenty years 
he was the most in- 
genious, the most dar- 
ing, the most feared of 
France's secret agents. 


Balzac, Hugo, Dick- 
ens, Poe, Gaboriau, and 
Conan Doyle found in- 
spiration in his fantas- 


tic career. 


His memoirs, edited 
and translated by Ed- 
Gile Rich, 


with stories of 


win 

filled 
roguery 
adventures. 


are 


and _ strange 


$3.00 











Archibald 


In this drama of the 
industrial the 
author of the Pulitzer 
Prize 


crisis, 


poem,‘ Con- 
quistador,”’ brings back 
the play in verse as an 
effective dramatic me- 
dium for the presenta- 
tion of the contempo- 
rary American scene. 
The scene is 

York; the time, 
February, 1933. The 
action takes place in 
the office of a financial 
titan street 
outside. $2.00 


New 
late 


and in a 





B. B. 


radiant 


Foster, in some most 


contemporary, 


respects, the 
intelligence in the 
whole, damned 


Swinnerton; the 


novel-writing scene is, on the 
by Mr. 
André 


Both are 


with faint praise 


with Gide is curious 


Satanists ac- 


comparison 
though far from inept. 
that 


catholic §=mind 


Criterion, Mr 


neo-¢ which 
Neu 


nerton admires the late D. H 


cording to 
to the SWwin- 


who 


as a third in 


contributes 
Lawrence, 


that mind 


might be regarded by 
quotes with a 
God, 
Naturally, it is not eas) 
book of 


scope in a few 


the diabolic trio; and he proval 


Lawrence on Joyce: “My what a clumsy 


olla podrida! to do 
such penetration and 


but one 


justice to a 


sentences, is left 


the impression that there was, indeed 


ing intellectual life in the world of 


around 191 ‘There never has been so much 


life since; but there will be, later.” 


CuTHBERT WRIGHT. 


In Time or Peace. By Thomas Boyd. Min- 


ton, Balch. $2.50 
Hicks of 


numb 


This is the married life of Private 


the marines whose soul was when 
Through the Wheat ended. It is numb through 
most of this book until Hicks like a consider- 


ible army of once-white-collar men discovers 
that he has a bigger war on his hands tha 
faced the victors of Belleau Wood. Its stor 

and fall of a 


and the first 


the rise, decline, young married 


couple in the ‘20's vears of thi 


decade is quite l 


real, and quite commonplace, 


ind the growth of “class 
Hicks is 


of “reliet 


consciousness” in 
s kinds 


oe ure its 


almost buried beneath vari 
* that color the story but 
One cannot help but feel that this is 


to the 


Mcssauc 
ly lud I 
only a prelude never-to-be-writt 


novel in which Thomas Boyd would have 


really found himself. 


Vladimir 
Nicholas M 
Cushman & Flint. $2.5 


I SpeEAK FOR THE SILENT. By 
Tchernavin. Translated by 


Oushakoff. Hale 


A scientist, Mr 
Ogpu and his experiences in 


Tchernavin writes of 
Russian prisons 


and penal settlements with telling precision 


detachment, and restraint. As a human do 


ment and as a criticism of the methods of tl 
damning than | 


Sowets. If tru 


Sovicts it 1s 
wite's } 


can one 


even more 


scape from the 


doubt its truth?—the inquisito 


sadists here described deserve to boil 


It would take more than a mer 


which Com 
find 


counter the broadside 


abroad must inevitably damaging 


JOHN CouRNos, 


Tue Littte Wire, 
Wilham March 
Several of these bear 

Mr. March is gifted beyond the 

in the 


AND OTHER STORIES 
Smith & Haas. $2. 


stories evidence that 


ordinary. TI 
selection of 


main fault seems to lic 


Continued on page I 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


A Neviam-Wbebsti 
i!ustrations: 106,- 
000 entries. Thin paper, indexed 
Cloth, $3.5 Fabrikoid, 0 
Leather, $7 Lin Po Pigs 
$8.5 Pure hen e of ys 
seller, or send order and 
tance direct to the publishers 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
514 B'way, Springfield, Mass. 


————— 


1268 pages: 17 
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NEW HARPER SUCCESSES 


FICTION 


James 
Hilton’‘s 
WAS IT 


TRAVEL 


MURDER? 


An ace mystery story by 
the author whose novels, 
LOST HORIZON and 
GOOD-BYE, MR. 
CHIPS, have made best- 
seller history. First pub- 
lished under Mr. Hilton’s 
pseudonym, Glen Trevor. 
“Fascinating.” — Phila. 


HUMOR 


Thornton 
Wilder's 
HEAVEN'S MY 
DESTINATION 


The new novel by the 
author of “The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey” that 
became, overnight, the 
best selling novel in 
America.“‘Witty, shrewd, 
tough and rough, bawdy 








Record. ‘“‘Recommen- 
ded.” — N. Y. Times. $2.00 





PEACE AND THE 
PLAIN MAN 


By Sir Norman 
Angell 


A volume devoted to the 
interests of peace, written 
for the everyday reader 
by the winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. $2.50 


THE END OF 
ILLUSION 


By Homer Smith 


A dramatic novel of four 
people involved in sus- 
picions of murder deep 
in the jungle. Romantic 
adventure combined with 
Philosophic meaning by 
the author of Kamongo. 

$2.50 








and sentimental.’’— 
Henry Seidel Canby. 
$2.59 








André Maurois 


DICKENS 


This fine new biography has scored an 
instantaneous hit. “It does what scarcely 
another biographer since Taine’s times 
has taken pains to do well: it relates 
Dickens’ fiction to the development of the 
novel in general and to the fiction of his 
own day.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 


Margaret Culkin 
Banning’s 
THE FIRST WOMAN 


The extraordinarily appealing romance of 
a young woman in politics by one of Amer- 
ica’s most amusing and delightful authors. 

$2.00 


ROMANCE 


MYSTERY 


Louis 
Adamic’s 





GRANDSONS 


A novel of the sons and 
grandsons of Yugo 
Slavian immigrants, the 
story of a lost generation 
— powerful, vivid — by 
the author of the never- 
to-be-forgotten best sell- 


turn.” $2.50 


“The Native’s Re- 











NO QUARTER 
GIVEN 


By Paul Horgan 


This new novel by the 
author of the Harper 
Prize Novel 1933 ‘“‘will 
remain vividly in one’s 
memory.” —N. Y. Times. 

$2.50 


NO FOOD WITH 
MY MEALS 


By Fannie Hurst 


Hilarious. adventures in 
reducing together with 
practical hints for those 
who wish to go and do 
likewise. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS « 49 E. 33rd St. > NEW YORK 

















cAn Important New American Novel 


Of Time and the River 
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So Red The Rose 
by Stark Young 


A great American novel of the 

pre-Civil War South. 

Eighteenth large printing. 
$2.50 


Aleck Maury: 
Sportsman 
by Caroline Gordon 


The fictional biography of a 
man who loved outdoor sport 
above all else in life. For every 
man and woman who loves the 
outdoors—and a fine story. 


$2.50 


God’s Secret 


by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier 


What happened to the world 
when science discovered how 
to ‘‘immortalize’’ mankind. A 
fantasy of the future, with an 
unexpected conclusion. $2.00 


Landscape West 
of Eden: A Poem 
by Conrad Aiken 


An important new work by an 
American poet of the first 
rank. $1.25 


et all bookstores * 


swee 


ad Wolfe 


author of ‘“‘Look Homeward, Angel’’ 


In this ‘‘Legend of Man’s Hunger in His Youth"’ Mr. Wolfe 
has written what may well be called an American epic. For 
tempestuous passion, sheer 


p and richness, drama, 





beauty of writing and for its affirmative interpretation of 
America it stands in the front rank of contemporary novels. 





Third Large Printing Before Publication. $3.00 


Act of Darkness 
by John Peale Bishop 


author of ‘“‘Many Thousands Gone,”’’ etc. 


The history of a crime, and its effect upon the life of an 
adolescent boy through whose eyes the story is seen. “‘A 
very fine piece of work...in places magnificent. The 
amount of social and human insight put into this book 
vastly exceeds anything I’ve seen from the South.”’ 


Allen Tate. $2.50 
Jacob's Ladder 
by Arthur Train 


How Jacob Bates, who made his fortune in dog medicines, 
let himself be pushed up the social ladder and what he 
found when he reached the top. A wise, w.-.i-informed, 
amusing, and hugely entertaining tale. $2.50 


Twice Born 
by Rose Franken 


The author of the stage success, ‘‘Another Language,”’ 
here, in her second novel, probes deep into the emotions 
and maladjustments upon which three marriages are al- 
most shattered. $2.50 


Taps at Reveille 
by F. Scott F tegercid 


author of ‘‘Tender Is the Night,”’ 


Mr. Fitzgerald has selected these short stories as the best of 
his work in this field in the past decade. They deal mostly 
with American life in the 1920’s and are unsurpassed of 








Y 


their kind. 


$2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK 























(ompleting a Great American ‘Biography 


R. E. Lee (Vols. III and IV) 
by 


Douglas S. Freeman 


‘Here is Lee’s monument. Granite, bronze, or marble cannot 
so visibly . . . present either the man or the soldier to the 
mind’s eye. . . . Lee is complete for all time. . . . The man 
himself emerges from these volumes as no one has ever been 
able to present him before.’’—-New York Times. 


~} Vols. 3 and 4, profusely illustrated, each $3.75. The & 
“I two volumes, boxed, $7.50. C 


Pilgrims of the Wild 
by Grey Owl 


The story of one man’s successful crusade against the 
forces that were despoiling his beloved Canadian forests 
and slaughtering their wild life. A true tale filled with ex- 
citement, humor, and.woodland lore. Illustrated. $3.50 


The Man Liszt 


by Ernest Newman 


‘A brilliantly cool and skeptical psychological study of the 
weaknesses of Liszt's character, particularly as they were 
illumined by his relations with two women.” 

The New Yorker. Illustrated. $3.00 


The Islandman 
by Tomas O Crohan 


Eighty years of hard, hearty, and exciting life 
on the Blaskets, the rugged islets off the wild 
Kerry Coast of Ireland. An enthralling record 
of a dying mode of life. Illustrated. $2.50 


Old Deadwood Days 


by Estelline Bennett 


A woman who grew up in the noisiest, bloodiest, most no- 
torious of all the old Western mining camps here tells its 
Story—and that of the immortal characters who lived 
dangerously and died violently in its frame shacks. 
Illustrated. $2.50 y 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


A 





Clashing Tides 


of Colour 
by Lothrop Stoddard 


A broad panorama of the 
world of today and tomorrow, 
a survey of problems that are 
pressing for solution and the 
tremendous drama of the 
‘frontier of the future.”"* An 
essential volume for every one 
interested in world affairs 
$3.00 


Marlborough: 
His Life and Times 


Volumes Three and Four, by 


Winston S. Churchill 


Mr. Churchill here carries the 
magnificent life-story of his 
great ancestor up to the vic- 
tory of Blenheim, a battle 
which changed the destiny of 
Europe. As biography, and as 
military and social history, 
here is one of the great books. 

Two volumes, boxed, $6.00 


Books for the Traveller 
(Armchair or Actual) 


English Villages 
and Hamlets 


by H. Pakington 


Delightfully written, packed 
with information, and con- 
taining 130 superb photo- 
graphs, many pen drawings, 
and several color plates. $2.75 


The Heart of Scotland 
by G. Blake 


With 120 photographs, draw- 
ings, maps, and frontispiece 
in color. $2.75 


® at all bookstores 
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SEDGWIC 





For those who Cannot or 


SHOULD NOT climb stairs 


Increasing emphasis is being directed by the 
the hazards and 


medical profession against 
heart-straining effect of stair climbing. 


To meet a recognized need, Sedgwick offers a 
elevator service based on 
more than 40 years’ experience in the manufac- 
You can 
have a Sedgwick Electric with automatic con- 
trol that will serve ALL members of your fam- 
or a Sedgwick that is manually operated 
and designed specially for individual use. In any 
event you may be sure that you will enjoy a full 
measure of safety and convenience. Sedgwicks 
provide ample room for comfortable travel yet 
manage to fit restricted space conditions in the 
Let us send you complete | 


practical, low cost, 


ture and installation of home lifts. 


ily 


average residence. 
details. . 
Write for illustrated booklet 


omy 


155 West 15th Street, New York 


Deferred Payment Plan 





ELEVATORS 








WRITERS OF PLAYS, RADIO AND SCENARIOS 


Places at your disposal: 


Five Dellar 
SCRIPT WRITERS GUILD 
Suite roo2, 1564 Broadway, New York 


el.: BRyant 





SCRIPT WRITERS GUILD 


& 


1 A personal reading of your script by recognized writer 
whe have a proven knowledge of what is of commercial value 
A written opinion of your script a ibmitted pl 
str tive criticism 
A marketing service with direct access tothose in a 
tu to buy 
indie dggrot stoic ot nec us, We all be plea 
to represer POSS SOE Goee ers ond be acdcasti 
mpanies relative 1S sale 
tal fee for reading and writt pinion of ea ripl 








Available | 


AVO!I0 OVER-EXERTION 


LDA 8 | 


Books for Your Library 


(Continued from page 0) 


terial. there being several tales reprinted from 
the litthke magazines, such as “Patterns that 
Gulls Weave” and “The American Diseur” 


add nothing to the whole. It is plain that 


March is still expe 


that 
Mr. 
he oscillates between th 

William Faulkner and 
Milburn. The ttle stor 


mood, and the flair for s\ 


rimenting with style, as 
turgid obscurantism 
bald 


is Milburn in 


irony of 


ol 
Georwe 
a serious mbols that 


is Mr. March’s chief asset is best exemplified 


in “This Heavy Load.” “Woollen Drawers,” 
“Mist in the Moat,” and “The Arrogant 
Shoat” are particularly good. 
LAURENCE BELL, 

Nor wa Day. By George Alber. Knopf. 

2.50 

For three-fourths of the way the most amus- 
ing satirical novel in years. Then for cne- 
eighth of the remaining distance it falters 
only to end in a positive burst of glory. Clau- 
dine, the Semitic lady from the Southland 
who made over a Hudson River family of pa- 
troons and ran things to Aellangone is a ma- 
jor creation. Between admiring her, laughing 
at her, and wanting to kill her the reader has 
a grand time. 
Piowmnc on Swunpay. By Sterling North. 

Macmillan. $2.5¢ 

A first novel, distinguished for the vivid 
picture it gives of farm life before the World 
War, when wheat brought ninety cents a 
bushel, automobiles attained the breath-taking 
speed of twenty miles an hour, and peopl 
amused themselves by attending church so- 


ials and ty-line 
The 
pedigreed 


Wisce 


Early 


on the par tcle- 
id Brailsford, 
rh- 


his 


eavesdropping 


ot 


phone. characters are 


stock was fa throug 


Sarah, 


whose 1Ous 


msin, his waite, 
Ann, t 
Stud’s 


out Southern 


re ~=hired girl 
ille 


is melodramatic, 
and the like, but 


son, Peter, and 
believed to be gitimate 


who was 


daughter. The plot frequent! 


with fist fights, barns afire, 


it is lively reading. 














NEW 


TIME. 


true. 


edge. 





TIME; upon the physiology 
a new theory of DISTRIBUTION based upon the EFFICIENCY OF 


THE SCIENCE OF 


ECONOM Y¥ 


By LUDWIG KOTANY, Ph.D 


idea of TIME as a FACTOR IN ECONOMICS ...a 
theory of PRODUCTION based upon the quantity and quality of 
of fatigue, and upon 


Fellow of the Royal Economic Society, 


Written by a distinguished scholar, successful banker and business man, 
this book shows that the theories of the classical writers were based upon 
too narrow a sweep of human experience and upon ideas which are no longer 
He offers a new theory, based upon economic facts which takes into 
consideration the tremendous advances in evolution, the physical sciences, 
social history, political science—in fact nearly every field of human knowl- 


Of vast interest for every serious-minded reader. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 2 West 45th Street, New York 


new 


“tolerance”... 


London 


719 pages $3.50 
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MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 
Book articles and 
marketed. Play and scenario departme 
Tue Wrirers’ Worksop, IN 

570 Lexington Avenue, NEw York 


, Stories, binerillatterg ar 





WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 


Writing short storie 
travel 
money. li 





New York Copy , 

writ the way new iper mer 

have pre ni c Wr \ 
which tel you posse fur 
ities esse ccessful 1 \ 
test. Write t th ‘ 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 12198, 1776 Broadway New York, N.Y 


POETRY AND SHORT STORIES 





are now being cons red for 
4iden Book of Verse ar The Alden F 
Storie I eee’ istratic Prospe 
had upon application. Closing date A 
At DEN ‘Ho t 
42 ne Street, SAN FRANCI CAL 
———___ 





SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writer's Digest, 


the largest 





(Cet deta ir con 
S DIGEST today at 1 
$s DIGEs1 


struction 
WRITER’ 
WRITER’ 


THE =sOr 244-34 J OF 





ODER! K NOWLEDGE 
Twelve book re t he Nat 
Sciences. For f - 
Tue Unt sity Soci I 
F< Ave., N \ y 
BOOK SERVICE 
Any book—first editions, rare, or for t 


child or grown-up. Also fine personal stationery a 
engraving. Visitors and correspondence invited 
Tue Scrrpner Book Srore, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


Literary Agency of « rT Stor 
ticles sold on ¢ m ‘ I 
MANUscrit 'B REA 

2186 Broadway, N York, N. ¥ 





MUSIC LOVERS 
100,000 of the finest record 


Symphonies, Ch Biv c, Oper et BA 
BEETHOVEN BRAHMS, MOZART, WAGS 
etc. MAIL ORDERS. CATALOGUI 

THE GRAMOPHONE SHop, IN 

18 E. 48th St., New York Crry 











STORIES, were, SCENARIOS, BOOKS 
edited, mark ] Typ FUG! 


V. BREWSTI R, editor BM: ion Picture M gusine 


1910- 29, and six others ul 
a Play” and eight other book 
234 Ma Street, BROOKI 








STORIES, BOOKS, PLAYS 
Edited, revised, s« Crit 

ghost writing. Spe Mx I ) 

Twenty years’ editi1 ‘ 1 I 
ANTHONY A MN, Liter \ 
431 Granad ¢ .. 3 I 
Los An 













ELECTRICAL SUPERVISOR DESIRES 
POSITION 

in a supervisory 
years’ experience 
nance and construction 
years old. Write 

i. Se 
507 F fth Avenue, New ¥ 
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n operation, « atching, M 
For 
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SCRIBNER’™ S EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS — GI! RLS 


THE -ERSKINE SCHOOL 


ee for irls 
a ay the A Social Service and returial 
1 out r } 
“MISS ELPHEMIA MeCLINTOCK, Diree- 
wr, ‘2 F) Reneew Street, Beston, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY cats 


n ore YEAR. Acere lites th i ge preparation. 
; al attenti itens revie veral courses. 
Colle me ecor ies, secretarial art, 
ate rates. Lynn i. Harris, 
Box 18. 


Science: 





FOR 


‘eamati All sport 
pPa.D. (Yale), Pres., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


MRS. BOLTON'S SCHOOL 


4 Country Day and Boarding School. Kir ider urten to 
lege. Girls—3 to 18; Boys (Day) 3 I sis 
" letic imusic. For eoklet addr 

Mary E. E. Botton, Westport, CONN 


“Low HEX WOOD - - 


On the Sound — Aft tap oned Point 





ling Collewes for 
“ N “"~parate for > 
anne eory Rogers Roper, cpm Naame 
Box S Stamford, Connecticut 





MAROT JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HOWE MAROT SCHOOL 
Catalogue on request 
MARY L. MAROT, President 


Thompson Connecticut 


LINDEN HAL 








JUNIOR 
COLLECE 


ia 
Ar 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. !’rejara 
>wi ni I M € Tui 
F. W. STENCEL, OD. D., Box 114, Lititz, 


hevw Chase 





Senior Hig l 
aaa Geom 7 M si retaria Dra 
el mics. Washingt aivantayes 


Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Chevy Cases School, Box S$, Washington, 0. C 


National Park rag mesa 


{ vital, 
d in 
zh School 


1 catalogue 


ool 
é = illus ate 
1est "Box ‘s. Forest Glen, Maryland 
WERETT COLLEGE 


Ass 





Library Science, Physical Ed 
Endowed rat 


I S ANVILLE, VA 


uNGSWOOD School Cranbrook 


ratory 

a eae te year Arts 

te on lake ear Detroit 

ss: Secretary, 270 
Mich. 


rades 1 
and 
od - 


ranbrook Rd., Bloomfield Hills, 


BROWNMOOR 


at Santa Fe 


for girls—modern in equipment 
ge preparatory work and an unusual pro 
dramatics and languages to girls who will 
it by the sunshine, dry atmosphere and altitude of 
New Mexice 


and methods, 


Directors 
Santa Fe 


Justine Ames Browne and Mary Atwell Moore 
New Mexico 





_SPECIAL SCHOOLS - 


BANCROFT SCHOOL 


YEAR school for the maladjusted child 
rogram of study and play. M al and psychiatric 
Modert me thods and equipment . we, ex 

I shed 1883. Write / 
UA Faring, | M.D., i c Cooley, § Box 335, Haddonfield, rr J 


Beverly Farm, Inc. 


Construc 


H 


; 


au um year 
en Blake Smith. M.D.. Supt.. Godfrey 


WILSON SCHOOLS 


ional children. College trained teachers only. 
* tal instruction. SpeecH CorRECTION for adults 
Shoat — Preschool, grades, state accredited high school. 
very week in the year. 
LaVerne 


A. Wilson, Pres., 25 Arnold Place, Dayton, Ohio 





A selective list representative of almost eve- 
ry type of education and environment ot 
fered by residential schools in America to 
day. All have stood the test of time and are 
approved by a wide clientele. 

Readers who would welcome personal 
help in making a discriminating choice of 
boarding schools or camps are invited 
respond with M. Mercer Kendig, Scribner’s 
Educational Consultant. 

In writ 
sonal, int 


tocor 


1g, please describe child in 
imate way, giving all data, 
location and price of school or ¢ amp. Form 
for requesting information supplied if d 
sired. Address ScriBner’s Evpvcarionat 
INFORMATION SERVICE, $97 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City 


per- 
suc h as 











SCHOOLS - BOYS 
For boys 8 to 16 


E M E R A oO N I-xaeter, New Hampshire 


Prepares for Exeter, Andover and other leading secondary 
schools. Close comradeship of masters with boys. Health 
ful outdoor sports all the year round 

Mrs. George Waldo FE m, Director. 
Edward b.. binerson, Headmaster 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire 
ough college preparation 
erate tuition 


Frederick Smith, A.M., 


years 


Box 88 


Thor 
Mod 


School for Boys 1sth year 
Athletics for every boy. 


Box ror, 


A SULEIELD 


A Century of service in 
hetic teachers to help, Gr 
ev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 


New Hampton, N.H 


solving oblems. 
hy gto1 Tuit 
15 High St., Suffield, aa. 


Wiestminster Junior School 


Simabury, Connecticut 
€ t tat 
asi layi 
t elev acr 2 
Westminster School, Simsbury, Cor.necticut. 


PEEKSKILL 


1833-103 Endowed. College reparation. 

courses. Modern equipment, 3 libraries, 2 gym 
swimming pool. Golf, lacrosse. / ges 
dress: THe Principas, Box S, Pecksk ki I 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Business 
isiums, 
we acd 
N.Y 


For cata 
on-Hudson, 


»)))) 
MILITARY 


A SCHOOL OF 
Cornwall 


ACADEMY 


DISTINCTION 
on SS Hudson, N.Y 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


ORDENTOW 


Half a century of acc omplishme: nt 
Small 


REDITED Sixth 


paratory 


lasses. 


| from national t Rich in traditions, 


| 
| 


| sent 


SCHOOLS —- BOYS 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


A widely recognized, renege priced preparatory school 


Personal atten ti to the 





Excellent records in A 
needs of ca y 
rtm 


. Hartman, 


\V aric program. Modern equipment 


Pd.D., Box 60, Lancaster, Pa. 


Charlotte Hall 
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your home—ready to serve you in the ordinary 


WHAT excitement there was when she got her first 
tooth. And her second! And now there are seven. 
Already she is making brave attempts to say a word 
or two. 

Much of your life is given over to keeping her 
well and happy. For she is so little and lovable — 
and so dependent on you. 

During the day and through the darkness of night 
you have a feeling of safety and security because of 
the telephone. It is an ever-watchful guardian of 


An extension telephone in your bedroom, sun room, kitchen or nursery will sat 


affairs of life and in time of emergency. 

In office and store and factory and on the farm 
the telephone is an equally important part of every 
activity. 

The telephone would not be what it is today if 
it were not for the nation-wide Bell System. Its 
unified plan of operation has developed telephone 
service to its present high efficiency and brought it 


within reach of people everywhere. 


se many 


steps each day. It insures greater safety and privacy yet the monthly charge is small. 
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HEN I think of that day, of Father’s old troop 

on their horses drawn up facing the house, 

and Father and Drusilla standing on the 
ground with that Carpet Bagger voting box in front of 
them, and opposite them the ladies on the porch and 
the two sets of them, the men and the ladies, facing one 
another like they were both waiting for the sound to 
charge, I think I know the reason. I think it was be- 
cause Father’s troop (like all the other Southern sol- 
diers too), even though they had surrendered and said 
that they were whipped, were still soldiers. Maybe from 
the old habit of doing everything as one man; maybe 
when you have lived for four years in a world ordered 
completely by men’s doings, even when it is danger and 
fighting, you don’t want to quit that world: maybe the 
danger and the fighting are the reasons, because men 
have been pacifists for every reason under the sun ex- 
cept to avoid danger and fighting. And so now Fa- 
ther’s troop and all the other men in Jefferson, and 
Aunt Louisa and Mrs. Habersham and all the ladies 
in Jefferson were actually enemies for the reason that 
the men had given in and admitted that they belonged 
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By William Faulkner 


to the United States but the ladies had never sur- 
rendered. 

I remember the night we got the letter and found out 
at last where Drusilla was. It was just before Christmas 
in 1864, after the Yankees had burned Jefferson and 
gone away, and we didn’t even know for sure if the 
war was still going on or not. All we knew was that 
for three years the country had been full of Yankees, 
and then all of a sudden they were gone and there were 
no men there at all any more. We hadn’t even heard 
from Father since July, from Carolina, so that now we 
lived in a world of burned towns and houses and 
ruined plantations and fields inhabited only by women. 
Ringo and I were fifteen; we felt almost exactly like 
we had to eat and sleep and change our clothes in a 
hotel built only for ladies and children. 

The envelope was worn and dirty and it had been 
opened once and then glued back, but Ringo and I 
could still make out Hawkhurst, Gihon County, Ala- 
bama, on it even though we didn’t recognize Aunt 
Louisa’s hand at first. It was addressed to Granny, and 
that showed how long ago it had been written because 
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Aunt Louisa didn’t even know that Granny was dead 
now. It was six pages cut with scissors from wallpaper 
and written on both sides with pokeberry juice, and I 
thought about the time two years ago when Granny 
and Ringo and I went to Hawkhurst on the way to 
catch the Yankee army that stole our silver and we 
found how the Yankees had come and burned Hawk- 
hurst too after Uncle Dennison and Gavin Breckbridge 
were killed at Shiloh, and Aunt Louisa and Drusilla 
and Denny were living in a Negro cabin just like we 
did at Sartoris in Mississippi. And Drusilla had cut 
her hair off short like mine almost and she wore a 
shirt and jeans pants just like Ringo and me and her 
hands were rough from working too, and Aunt Louisa 
began to cry and tell us how Drusilla had cut her hair 
and put on man’s clothes the day the news came that 
Gavin Breckbridge was dead too. But Drusilla didn’t 
cry; it was just that night we were there; the Negroes 
were still passing in the road all night long, and she 
waked me and we went down to the road and listened 
to them passing in the darkness, singing, trying to catch 
the Yankee army and get free. Then they were gone 
and Drusilla told me to go on back to bed and I asked 
her if she wasn’t going to bed too and she said she 
didn’t sleep any more, that she had to stay up and 
keep a dog quiet; it wasn’t a bad dog only she just 
had to get up now and then and show it the stick and 
then it would be quiet, and I said, “What dog? I 
haven’t seen any dog.” And then she turned and put 
her hand on my shoulder (I was already taller than 
she was) and said: 

“Listen. When you see Cousin Johnny again, ask 
him to let me ride in his troop with him. Tell him I 
can ride and maybe I can learn to shoot and that I 
won't be afraid. Will you tell him?” But I didn’t 
tell Father. Maybe I forgot it. Then the Yankees went 
away, and Father and his troop went away too. Then, 
six months later, we had a letter from him about how 
they were fighting in Carolina, and a month after that 
we had one from Aunt Louisa that Drusilla was gone 
too, a short letter on the wallpaper that you could see 
where Aunt Louisa had cried in the pokeberry juice 
about how she did not know where Drusilla was but 
that she had expected the worst ever since Drusilla had 
deliberately tried to unsex herself by refusing to feel 
any natural grief at the death not only of her afhianced 
husband but of her own father and that she took it for 
granted that Drusilla was with us and though she did 
not expect Drusilla to take any steps herself to relieve 
a mother’s anxiety, she hoped that Granny would. But 
we didn’t know where Drusilla was either. She had 
just vanished. It was like the Yankees in just passing 
through the South had not only taken along with them 
all living men blue and gray and white and black, but 
even one young girl who had happened to try to look 





and act like a man after her sweetheart was killed, 

So then the next letter came. Only Granny wasn’t 
there to read it, and so for a while Ringo and I couldn't 
make out what Aunt Louisa was trying to tell us, 
This one was on the same wallpaper too, six pages this 
time, only Aunt Louisa hadn’t cried in the pokeberry 
juice this time: Ringo said because she must have been 
writing too fast: 


Dear SIsTER: 

I think this will be news to you as it was to me though 
I both hope and pray it will not be the heart-rending shock 
to you it was to me as naturally it cannot since you are 
only an aunt while I am the mother. But it is not my- 
self I am thinking of since I am a woman, a mother, a 
Southern woman, and it has been our lot during the last 
four years to learn to bear anything. But when I think of 
my husband who laid down his life to protect a heritage 
of courageous men and spotless women looking down from 
heaven upon a daughter who had deliberately cast away 
that for which he died, and when I think of my half- 
orphan son who will one day ask of me why his martyred 
father’s sacrifice was not enough to preserve his sister's 
good name... . 


That’s how it sounded. Ringo was holding a pineknot 
for me to read by, but after a while he had to light 
another pineknot and all the far we had got was how 
when Gavin Breckbridge was killed at Shiloh before 
he and Drusilla had had time to marry, there had been 
reserved for Drusilla the highest destiny of a Southern 
woman—to be the bride-widow of a lost cause—and 
how Drusilla had not only thrown that away, she had 
not only become a lost woman and a shame to her 
father’s memory but she was now living in a word 
that Aunt Louisa would not even repeat but that 
Granny knew what it was, though at least thank God 
that Father and Drusilla were not actually any blood 
kin, it being Father’s wife who was Drusilla’s cousin 
by blood and not Father himself. So then Ringo lit the 
other pineknot and then we put the sheets of wallpaper 
down on the floor and then we found out what it was: 
how Drusilla had been gone for six months and no 
word from her except she was alive, and then one 
night she walked into the cabin where Aunt Louisa 
and Denny were (and now it had a line drawn under 
it, like this:) in the garments not alone of a man but of 





a common private soldier and told them how she had 
been a member of Father’s troop for six months, bivou- 
acking at night surrounded by sleeping men and not 
even bothering to put up the tent for her and Father 
except when the weather was bad, and how Drusilla 
not only showed neither shame nor remorse but actu- 
ally pretended she did not even know what Aunt 
Louisa was talking about; how then Aunt Louisa told 
her that she and Father must marry at once, Drusilla 
said, “Can’t you understand that I am tired of bury- 
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ing husbands in this war? That I am riding in Cousin 
John’s troops not to find a man but to hurt Yankees?” 
and how Aunt Louisa said: 

“At least don’t call him Cousin John where strangers 


can hear you.” 


The third letter did not come to us at all. It came to 
Mrs. Compson. Drusilla and Father were home then. 
It was in the spring and the war was over now, and we 
were busy getting the cypress and oak out of the bot- 
tom to build the house and Drusilla working with 
Joby and Ringo and Father and me like another man, 
with her hair shorter than it had been at Hawkhurst 
and her face sunburned from riding in the weather 
and her body thin from living like soldiers lived. After 
Granny died Ringo and Louvinia and I all slept in 
the cabin, but after Father came Ringo and Louvinia 
moved back to the other cabin with Joby and now 
Father and I slept on Ringo’s and my pallet and Dru- 
silla slept in the bed behind the quilt curtain where 
Granny used to sleep. And so one night I remembered 
Aunt Louisa’s letter and I showed it to Drusilla and 
Father, and Father found out that Drusilla had not 
written to tell Aunt Louisa where she was and Father 
said she must, and so one day Mrs. Compson came out 
with the third letter. Drusilla and Ringo and Lou- 
vinia too were down in the bottom at the sawmill and 
I saw that one too, on the wallpaper with the poke- 


berry juice and the juice not cried on this time either, 
and this the first time Mrs. Compson had come out 


since Granny died and not even getting out of her 
surrey but sitting there holding to her parasol with one 
hand and her shawl with the other and looking around 
like when Drusilla would come out of the house or 
from around the corner it would not be just a thin 
sunburned girl in a man’s shirt and pants but maybe 
something like a tame panther or bear. This one 
sounded just like the others: about how Aunt Louisa 
was addressing a stranger to herself but not a stranger 
to Granny and that there were times when the good 
name of one family was the good name of all and that 
she naturally did not expect Mrs. Compson to move 
out and live with Father and Drusilla because even 
that would be too late now to preserve the appearance 
of that which had never existed anyway. But that Mrs. 
Compson was a woman too, Aunt Louisa believed, a 
Southern woman too, and had suffered too, Aunt 
Louisa didn’t doubt, only she did hope and pray that 
Mrs. Compson had been spared the sight of her own 
daughter if Mrs. Compson had one flouting and out- 
raging all Southern principles of purity and woman- 
hood that our husbands had died for, though Aunt 
Louisa hoped again that Mrs. Compson’s husband 
(Mrs. Compson was older than Granny and the only 
husband she had ever had had been locked up for 


crazy a long time ago because in the slack part of the 
afternoons he would gather up eight or ten little nig- 
gers from the quarters and line them up across the 
creek from him with sweet potatoes on their heads 
and he would shoot the potatoes off with a rifle; he 
would tell them he might miss a potato but he wasn’t 
going to miss a nigger, and so they would stand mighty 
still) had not made one of the number. So I couldn't 
make any sense out of that one too and I still didn’t 
know what Aunt Louisa was talking about and I 
didn’t believe that Mrs. Compson knew either. 

Because it was not her: it was Mrs. Habersham, that 
never had been out here before and that Granny never 
had been to see that I knew of. Because Mrs. Compson 
didn’t stay, she didn’t even get out of the surrey, sit- 
ting there kind of drawn up under the shawl and look- 
ing at me and then at the cabin like she didn’t know 
just what might come out of it or out from behind it. 
Then she begun to tap the nigger driver on his head 
with the parasol and they went away, the two old 
horses going pretty fast back down the drive and back 
down the road to town. And the next afternoon when 
I came out of the bottom to go to the spring with the 
water bucket there were five surreys and buggies in 
front of the cabin and inside the cabin there were four- 
teen of them that had come the four miles out from 
Jefferson, in the Sunday clothes that the Yankees and 
the war had left them, that had husbands dead in the 
war or alive back in Jefferson helping Father with 
what he was doing, because they were strange times 
then. Only like I said, maybe times are never strange 
to woman: that it is just one continuous monotonous 
thing full of the repeated follies of their menfolks. 
Mrs. Compson was sitting in Granny’s chair, still hold- 
ing the parasol and drawn up under her shaw! and 
looking like she had finally seen whatever it was she 
had expected to see, and it had been the panther. It was 
Mrs. Habersham who was holding back the quilt for 
the others to go in and look at the bed where Drusilla 
slept and then showing them the pallet where Father 
and I slept. Then she saw me and said, “And who is 
this?” 

“That’s Bayard,” Mrs. Compson said. 

“You poor child,” Mrs. Habersham said. So I didn’t 
stop. But I couldn’t help but hear them. It sounded 
like a ladies’ club meeting with Mrs. Habersham run- 
ning it, because every now and then Mrs. Habersham 
would forget to whisper: “—Mother should come, be 
sent for at once. But lacking her presence . . . we, the 
ladies of the community, mothers ourselves . . . child 
probably taken advantage of by gallant romantic . . . 
before realizing the price she must—” and Mrs. Comp- 
son said, “Hush! Hush!” and then somebody else said, 
“Do you really suppose—” and then Mrs. Habersham 
forgot to whisper good: “What else? What other rea- 
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son can you name why she should 
choose to conceal herself down there in 
the woods all day long, lifting heavy 
weights like logs and——” 

Then I went away. I filled the bucket 
at the spring and went back to the log- 
yard where Drusilla and Ringo and Joby were feeding 
the bandsaw and the blindfolded mule going round and 
round in the sawdust. And then Joby kind of made a 
sound and we all stopped and looked and there was Mrs. 
Habersham, with three of the others kind of peeping 
out from behind her with their eyes round and bright, 
looking at Drusilla standing there in the sawdust and 
shavings, in her dirty sweated overalls and shirt and 
brogans, with her face sweat-streaked with sawdust and 
her short hair yellow with it. “I am Martha Haber- 
sham,” Mrs. Habersham said. “I am a neighbor and I 
hope to be a friend.” And then she said, “You poor 
child.” 

We just looked at her; when Drusilla finally spoke, 
she sounded like Ringo and I would when Father 
would say something to us in Latin for a joke. 
“Ma’am?” Drusilla said. Because I was just fifteen; I 
still didn’t know what it was all about; I just stood 
there and listened without even thinking much, like 
when they had been talking in the cabin. “My condi- 
tion?” Drusilla said. “My——” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Habersham said. “No mother, no wom- 
an to... forced to these straits—” kind of waving 
her hand at the mules that hadn’t stopped and at Joby 
and Ringo goggling at her and the three others still 
peeping around her at Drusilla. “—to offer you not 
only our help, but our sympathy.” 

“My condition,” Drusilla said. “My con . 








. . Help 


and sym—” Then she began to say, “Oh. Oh. Oh.” 
standing there, and then she was running. She began 
to run like a deer, that starts to run and then decides 
where it wants to go; she turned right in the air and 
came toward me, running light over the logs and 
planks, with her mouth open, saying “John, John” not 
loud; for a minute it was like she thought I was Fa- 














ther until she waked up and found I was not; she 
stopped without even ceasing to run, like a bird stops 
in the air, motionless yet still furious with movement. 
“Is that what you think too?” she said. Then she was 
gone. Every now and then I could see her footprints, 
spaced and fast, just inside the woods, but when I came 
out of the bottom, I couldn’t see her. But the surreys 
and buggies were still in front of the cabin and I could 
see Mrs. Compson and the other ladies on the porch, 
looking out across the pasture toward the bottom, so 
I did not go there. But before I came to the other 
cabin, where Louvinia and Joby and Ringo lived, I 
saw Louvinia come up the hill from the spring, carry- 
ing her cedar water bucket and singing. Then she 
went into the cabin and the singing stopped short off 
and so I knew where Drusilla was. But I didn’t hide. 
I went to the window and looked in and saw Drusilla 
just turning from where she had been leaning her head 
in her arms on the mantel when Louvinia came in 
with the water bucket and a gum twig in her mouth 
and Father’s old hat on top of her headrag. Drusilla 
was crying. “That’s what it is, then,” she said. “Com- 
ing down there to the mill and telling me that in my 
condition—sympathy and help— Strangers; I never 
saw any of them before and I don’t care a damn what 
they— But you and Bayard. Is that what you believe? 
that John and I—that we—” Then Louvinia moved. 
Her hand came out quicker than Drusilla could jerk 
back and lay flat on the belly of Drusilla’s overalls, then 
Louvinia was holding Drusilla in her arms like she 
used to hold me and Drusilla was crying hard. “That 
John and I—that we— And Gavin dead at Shiloh and 
John’s home burned and his plantation ruined, that he 
and I— We went to the war to hurt Yankees, not hunt- 
ing women!” 

















“I knows you ain’t,” Louvinia said. “Hush now. 
Hush.” 

And that’s about all. It didn’t take them long. I don’t 
know whether Mrs. Habersham made Mrs. Compson 
send for Aunt Louisa or whether Aunt Louisa just 
gave them a deadline and then came herself. Because 
ve were busy, Drusilla and Joby and Ringo and me 
at the mill, and Father in town; we wouldn’t see him 
from the time he would ride away in the morning until 
when he would get back, sometimes late, at night. Be- 
cause they were strange times then. For four years we 
had lived for just one thing, even the women and 
children who could not fight: to get Yankee troops out 
of the country; we thought that when that happened, 
it would be all over. And now that had happened, and 
then before the summer began I heard Father say to 
Drusilla, “We were promised Federal troops; Lincoln 
himself promised to send us troops. Then things will 
be all right.” That, from a man who had commanded 
a regiment for four years with the avowed purpose of 
driving Federal troops from the country. Now it was 
as though we had not surrendered at all, we had joined 
forces with the men who had been our enemies against 
a new foe whose aim we could not always fathom but 
whose means we could always dread. So he was busy 
in town all day long. They were building Jefferson 
back, the courthouse and the stores, but it was more 
than that which Father and the other men were doing; 
it was something which he would not let Drusilla or 
me or Ringo go into town to see. Then one day Ringo 
slipped off and went to town and came back and he 
looked at me with his eyes rolling a little. 


“Do you know what I ain’t?” he said. 
“What?” I said. 
“IT ain’t a nigger any more. I done been abolished.” 
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Then I asked him what he was, if he 
wasn’t a nigger any more and he show- 
ed me what he had in his hand. It was 
: new scrip dollar; it was drawn on the 
United States Resident Treasurer, Yo- 
knapatawpha County, Mississippi, and 
signed “Cassius Q. Benbow, Acting Marshal” in a neat 
clerk’s hand, with a big sprawling X under it. 
“Cassius Q. Benbow?” I said. 
“Co-rect,” Ringo said. “Uncle Cash that druv the 


Benbow carriage twell he run off with the Yankees 
two years ago. He back now and he gonter be elected 
Marshal of Jefferson. That’s what Marse John and the 
other white folks is so busy about.” 

“A nigger?” I said. “A nigger?” 

“No,” Ringo said. “They ain’t no more niggers, in 
Jefferson nor nowhere else.” Then he told me about 
the two Burdens from Missouri, with a patent from 
Washington to organize the niggers into Republicans, 
and how Father and the other men were trying to 
prevent it. “Naw, suh,” he said. “This war ain’t over. 
Hit just started good. Used to be when you seed a 
Yankee you knowed him because he never had nothing 
but a gun or a mule halter or a handful of hen feath- 
ers. Now you don’t even know him and stid of the gun 
he got a clutch of th 
of nigger voting tickets in the yuther.” So we were 
busy; we just saw Father at night and sometimes then 


iff in one hand and a clutch 


Ringo and I and even Drusilla would take one look 
at him and we wouldn’t ask him any questions. So it 
didn’t take them long, because Drusilla was already 
beaten; she was just marking time without knowing 
it from that afternoon when the fourteen ladies got 
into the surreys and buggies and went back to town 
until one afternoon about two months later when we 
heard Denny hollering even before the wagon came in 
the gates, and Aunt Louisa sitting on one of the trunks 
(that’s what beat Drusilla: the trunks. They had her 
dresses in them that she hadn’t worn in three years, 
and Ringo and I never had seen her in a dress until 
Aunt Louisa came) in mourning even to the crepe 
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bow on her umbrella handle, that hadn’t worn mourn- 
ing when we were at Hawkhurst two years ago though 
Uncle Dennison was just as dead then as he was now. 
She came to the cabin and got out of the wagon, al- 
ready crying and talking just like the letters sounded, 
like even when you listened to her you had to skip 
around fast to make any sense: 

“I have come to appeal to them once more with a 
mother’s tears though I don’t think it will do any good 
though I had prayed until the very last that this boy’s 
innocence might be spared and preserved but what 
must be must be and at least we can all three bear our 
burden together”; sitting in Granny’s chair in the mid- 
dle of the room, without even laying down the um- 
brella or taking her bonnet off, looking at the pallet 
where Father and I slept and then at the quilt nailed 
to the rafter to make a room for Drusilla, dabbing at 
her mouth with a handkerchief that made the whole 
cabin smell like dead roses. And then Drusilla came in 
from the mill, in the muddy brogans and the sweaty 
shirt and overalls and her hair sunburned and full of 
sawdust, and Aunt Louisa looked at her once and be- 
gun to cry again, saying, “Lost, lost. Thank God in 
His mercy that Dennison Hawk was taken before he 
lived to see what I see.” 

She was already beaten. Aunt Louisa made her put 
on a dress that night; we watched her run out of the 
cabin in it and run down the hill toward the spring 
while we were waiting for Father. And he came and 
walked into the cabin where Aunt Louisa was still sit- 
ting in Granny’s chair with the handkerchief before 
her mouth, “This is a pleasant surprise, Miss Louisa,” 
Father said. 

“It is not pleasant to me, Colonel Sartoris,” Aunt 
Louisa said. “And after a year, I suppose I cannot call 
it surprise. But it is still a shock.” So Father came out 
too and we went down to the spring and found Dru- 
silla hiding behind the big beech, crouched down like 
she was trying to hide the skirt from Father even while 
he raised her up. “What’s a dress?” he said. “It don’t 
matter. Come. Get up, soldier.” 

But she was beaten, like as soon as she let them put 
the dress on her she was whipped; like in the dress 
she could neither fight back nor run away. And so she 
didn’t come down to the log-yard any more, and now 
that Father and I slept in the cabin with Joby and 
Ringo, I didn’t even see Drusilla except at mealtime. 
And we were busy getting the timber out, and now 
everybody was talking about the election and how 
Father had told the two Burdens before all the men in 
town that the election would never be held with Cash 
Benbow or any other nigger in it and how the Bur- 
dens had dared him to stop it. And besides, the other 
cabin would be full of Jefferson ladies all day; you 
would have thought that Drusilla was Mrs. Haber- 


sham’s daughter and not Aunt Louisa’s. They would be- 
gin to arrive right after breakfast and stay all day, so 
that at supper Aunt Louisa would sit in her black 
mourning except for the bonnet and umbrella, with a 
wad of some kind of black knitting she carried around 
with her and that never got finished and the folded 
handkerchief handy in her belt (only she ate fine; she 
ate more than Father even because the election was just 
a week off and I reckon he was thinking about the 
Burdens) and refusing to speak to anybody except 
Denny; and Drusilla trying to eat, with her face strained 
and thin and her eyes like somebody’s that had been 
whipped a long time now and is going just on nerve. 

Then Drusilla broke; they beat her. Because she was 
strong; she wasn’t much older than I was, but she had 
let Aunt Louisa and Mrs. Habersham choose the game 
and she had beat them both until that night when 
Aunt Louisa went behind her back and chose a game 
she couldn’t beat. I was coming up to supper; I heard 
them inside the cabin before I could stop: “Can’t you 
believe me?” Drusilla said. “Can’t you understand that 
in the troop I was just another man and not much of 
one at that, and since we came home here I am just 
another mouth for John to feed, just a cousin of John’s 
wife and not much older than his own son?” And I 
could almost see Aunt Louisa sitting there with that 
knitting that never progressed: 

“You wish to tell me that you, a young woman, as- 
sociated with him, a still young man, day and night for 
a year, running about the country with no guard nor 
check of any sort upon— Do you take me for a com- 
plete fool?” So that night Aunt Louisa beat her; we 
had just sat down to supper when Aunt Louisa looked 
at me like she had been waiting for the noise of the 
bench to stop: “Bayard, I do not ask your forgiveness 
for this because it is your burden too; you are an inno- 
cent victim as well as Dennison and I—” Then she 
looked at Father, thrust back in Granny’s chair (the 
only chair we had) in her black dress, the black wad 
of knitting beside her plate. “Colonel Sartoris,” she 
said, “I am a woman; I must request what the husband 
whom I have lost and the man son which I have not 
would demand, perhaps at the point of a pistol—Will 
you marry my daughter?” 

I got out. I moved fast; I heard the light sharp 
sound when Drusilla’s head went down between her 
flungout arms on the table, and the sound the bench 
made when Father got up too; I passed him standing 
beside Drusilla with his hand on her head. “They have 
beat you, Drusilla,” he said. 


II 
Mrs. Habersham got there before we had finished 


breakfast the next morning. I don’t know how Aunt 
Louisa got word in to her so quick. But there she was, 
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and she and Aunt Louisa set the wedding for the day 
after tomorrow. I don’t reckon they even knew that 
that was the day Father had told the Burdens Cash 
Benbow would never be elected marshal in Jefferson. 
I don’t reckon they paid any more attention to it than 
if all the men had decided that day after tomorrow all 
the clocks in Jefferson were to be set back or up an 
hour. Maybe they didn’t even know there was to be an 
election, that all the men in the county would be riding 
toward Jefferson tomorrow with pistols in their pock- 
ets, and that the Burdens already had their nigger vot- 
ers camped in a cotton gin on the edge of town under 
guard. I don’t reckon they even cared. Because like 
Father said, women cannot believe that anything can 
be right or wrong or even be very important that can 
be decided by a lot of little scraps of scribbled paper 
dropped into a box. 

It was to be a big wedding; all Jefferson was to be in- 
vited and Mrs. Habersham planning to bring the three 
bottles of Madeira she had been saving for five years 
now when Aunt Louisa began to cry again. But they 
caught on quick now; now all of them were patting 
Aunt Louisa’s hands and giving her vinegar to smell 
and Mrs. Habersham saying, “Of course. You poor 
thing. A public wedding now, after a year, would be 
a public notice of the . . .” So they decided it would 
be a reception, because Mrs. Habersham said how a 
reception could be held for a bridal couple at any time, 
even ten years later. So Drusilla was to ride into town, 
meet Father and be married as quick and quiet as pos- 
sible, with just me and one other for witnesses to make 
it legal; none of the ladies themselves would even be 
present. Then they would come back home and we 
would have the reception. 

So they began to arrive early the next morning, with 
baskets of food and tablecloths and silver like for a 
church supper. Mrs. Habersham brought a veil and a 
wreath and they all helped Drusilla to dress, only Aunt 
Louisa made Drusilla put on Father’s big riding cloak 
over the veil and wreath too, and Ringo brought the 
horses up, all curried and brushed, and I helped Dru- 
silla on with Aunt Louisa and the others all watching 
from the porch. But I didn’t know that Ringo was 
missing when we started, not even when I heard Aunt 
Louisa hollering for Denny while we rode down the 
drive. It was Louvinia that told about it, about how 
after we left the ladies set and decorated the table and 
spread the wedding breakfast and how they were all 
watching the gate and Aunt Louisa still hollering for 
Denny now and then when they saw Ringo and Denny 
come up the drive riding double on one of the mules 
at a gallop, with Denny’s eyes round as doorknobs and 
already hollering, “They kilt um! They kilt um!” 

“Who?” Aunt Louisa hollered. “Where have you 
been?” 


“To town!” Denny hollered. “Them two Burdens! 
They kilt um!” 

“Who killed them?” Aunt Louisa hollered. 

“Drusilla and Cousin John!” Denny hollered. Then 
Louvinia said how Aunt Louisa hollered sure enough. 

“Do you mean to tell me that Drusilla and that man 
are not married yet?” 

Because we didn’t have time. Maybe Drusilla and 
Father would have, but when we came into the square 
we saw the crowd of niggers kind of huddled beyond 
the hotel door with six or eight strange white men 
herding them, and then all of a sudden I saw the Jef- 
ferson men, the men that I knew, that Father knew, 
running across the square toward the hotel with each 
one holding his hip pocket like a man runs with a 
pistol in his pocket. And then I saw the men who were 
Father’s troop lined up before the hotel door, blocking 
it off. And then I was sliding off my horse too and 
watching Drusilla struggling with George Wyatt. But 
he didn’t have hold of her, he just had hold of the 
cloak, and then she was through the line of them and 
running toward the hotel with her wreath on one side 
of her head and the veil streaming behind. But George 
held me. He threw the cloak down and held me. “Let 
go,” I said. “Father.” 

“Steady, now,” George said, holding me. “John’s 
just gone in to vote.” 

“But there are two of them!” I said. “Let me go!” 

“John’s got two shots in the derringer,” George said. 
“Steady, now.” 

But they held me. And then we heard the three shots 
and we all turned and looked at the door. I don’t know 
how long it was. “The last two was that derringer,” 
George said. I don’t know how long it was. The old 
nigger that was Mrs. Holston’s porter, that was too old 
even to be free, stuck his head out once and said 
“Gret Gawd” and ducked back. Then Drusilla came 
out, carrying the ballot box, the wreath on one side of 
her head and the veil twisted about her arm, and then 
Father came out behind her, brushing his new beaver 
hat on his sleeve. And then it was loud; I could hear 
them when they drew in their breath like when the 
Yankees used to hear it begin: 

“Yaaaaa—” But Father raised his hand and they 
stopped. Then you couldn’t hear anything. 

“We heard a pistol too,” George said. “Did they 
touch you?” 

“No,” Father said. “I let them fire first. You all 
heard. You boys can swear to my derringer.” 

“Yes,” George said. “We all heard.” Now Father 
looked at all of them, at all the faces in sight, slow. 

“Does any man here want a word with me about 
this?” he said. But you could not hear anything, not 
even moving. The herd of niggers stood like they had 
when I first saw them, with the Northern white men 
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herding them together. Father put his hat on and took 
the ballot box from Drusilla and helped her back onto 
her horse and handed the ballot box up to her. Then he 
looked around again, at all of them. “This election will 
be held out at my home,” he said. “I hereby appoint 
Drusilla Hawk voting commissioner until the votes are 
cast and counted. Does any man here object?” But he 
stopped them again with his hand before it had begun 
good. “Not now, boys,” he said. He turned to Drusilla. 
“Go home. I will go to the sheriff, and then I will fol- 
low you.” 

“Like hell you will,” George Wyatt said. “Some of 
the boys will ride out with Drusilla. The rest of us 
will come with you.” 

But Father would not let them. “Don’t you see we 
are working for peace through law and order?” he 
said. “I will make bond and then follow you. You do 
as I say.” So we went on; we turned in the gates with 
Drusilla in front, the ballot box on her pommel—us 
and Father’s men and about a hundred more, and rode 
on up to the cabin where the buggies and surreys were 
standing, and Drusilla passed the ballot box to me and 
got down and took the box again and was walking 
toward the cabin when she stopped dead still. I reckon 
she and I both remembered at the same time and I 
reckon that even the others, the men, knew all of a 
sudden that something was wrong. Because like Father 
said, I reckon women don’t ever surrender: not only 
victory, but not even defeat. Because that’s how we 
were stopped when Aunt Louisa and the other ladies 
came out on the porch, and then Father shoved past 
me and jumped down beside Drusilla. But Aunt Louisa 
never even looked at him. 

“So you are not married,” she said. 

“I forgot,” Drusilla said. 

“You forgot? You forgot?” 

“I...” Deusilla said. “We...” 

Now Aunt Louisa looked at us; she looked along 
the line of us sitting there in our saddles; she looked 
at me too just like she did at the others, like she had 
never seen me before. “And who are these, pray? Your 
wedding train of forgetters? Your groomsmen of mur- 
der and robbery?” 

“They came to vote,” Drusilla said. 

“To vote,” Aunt Louisa said. “Ah. To vote. Since 
you have forced your mother and brother to live under 
a roof of license and adultery you think you can also 
force them to live in a polling booth refuge from vio- 
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lence and bloodshed, do you? Bring me that box.” But 
Drusilla didn’t move, standing there in her torn dress 
and the ruined veil and the twisted wreath hanging 
from her hair by a few pins. Aunt Louisa came down 
the steps; we didn’t know what she was going to do: 
we just sat there and watched her snatch the polling 
box from Drusilla and fling it across the yard. “Come 
into the house,” she said. 

“No,” Drusilla said. 

“Come into the house. I will send for a minister 
myself.” 

“No,” Drusilla said. “This is an election. Don’t you 
understand? I am voting commissioner.” 

“So you refuse?” 

“I have to. I must.” She sounded like a little girl 
that has been caught playing in the mud. “John said 
that I——” 

Then Aunt Louisa began to cry. She stood there in 
the black dress, without the knitting and for the first 
time that I ever saw it, without even the handkerchief, 
crying, until Mrs. Habersham came and led her back 
into the house. Then they voted. That didn’t take long 
either. They set the box on the sawchunk where Lou- 
vinia washed, and Ringo got the pokeberry juice and 
an old piece of window shade, and they cut it into 
ballots. “Let all who want the Honorable Cassius Q. 
Benbow to be Marshal of Jefferson write Yes on his 
ballot; opposed, No,” Father said. 

“And I'll do the writing and save some more time,” 
George Wyatt said. So he made a pack of the ballots 
and wrote them against his saddle and fast as he would 
write them the men would take them and drop them 
into the box and Drusilla would call their names out. 
We could hear Aunt Louisa still crying inside the 
cabin and we could see the other ladies watching us 
through the window. It didn’t take long. “You needn’t 
bother to count them,” George said. “They all voted 
No.” 

And that’s all. They rode back to town then, carry- 
ing the box, with Father and Drusilla in the torn wed- 
ding dress and the crooked wreath and veil stand- 
ing beside the sawchunk, watching them. Only this 
time even Father could not have stopped them. It came 
back high and thin and ragged and fierce, like when 
the Yankees used to hear it out of the smoke and the 
galloping: 

“Yaaaaay, Drusilla!” they hollered. “Yaaaaaay, John 
Sartoris! Yaaaaaaay!” 


“Green Hills of Africa,’ by Ernest Heminway, begins in the May Scripner’s. 




















y adieu to America is charged 

with the burden of the gath- 

ered-up memories of thirty 

years—just half of the three-score years 

to which I have now attained! Yes, 

thirty years is a big fragment, a con- 

siderable cantle, out of a person’s life; 

and the years from thirty to sixty cover 

moreover what is generally known as 
a man’s prime. 

For good or for evil, then, my human 
output, both as a speaker and writer, 
has already been achieved, and achieved 
in the American milieu and under the 
the American influence. But however 
this may be, what have I got from my 
thirty years in America? Certainly no 
“modest competence” as one friendly 
newspaper puts it, wherewith “to live 
out my days at peace in my native 
land”! 

No, I am not in the position of an 
Englishman returning from the exploi- 
tation of far-off “natives” to live and 
die in comfort at home. It is much rath- 
er as if—aged sixty-two—I find myself, 
save for a certain measure of literary 
reputation, fated to begin my whole 
life over again from the ground up. 

But what have I gained from my 
thirty years of life in America if I have 
not gained money? Well, to try and 
analyze this is precisely the subject of 
the present sketch. 





i Farewell To 
Soh America 
By John Cowper Powys 


Few people have wandered the length and breadth of the 


United States as has the Englishman, John Cowper Powys. 
{ Reviewing his thirty years in this country, he bids it adieu in 
\ a most unusual tribute to the places and the 


There is no doubt that with all the 
unscrupulousness and the anti-social 
brigandage wherewith so many Amer- 
icans exploit their simpler and less 
predatory companions, and in spite also 
of the universal esteem that the posses- 
sion of riches excites, there is a real 
spirit of social equality in America. 
Rich men are respected in America, 
and we admire them, for having, by 
their energy and cunning and their 
lively geniality, obtained what we 
would all like to obtain; but we do not 
feel in any way different from them. 

Save among certain small circles in 
Boston and Philadelphia and Charles- 
ton and New Orleans—the old aristo- 
cratic centers of historic culture—there 
is fundamentally no difference of class 
in American life at all, none of that 
irrevocable cleavage between those who 
have gone to a particular kind of school, 
or those who have been brought up 
with particular privileges, and the rest 


people he has known 


of us, such as we suffer from in Eng- 
land. 

It was my lot to know America ten 
years before the war and for twenty 
years after the war, so that I have seen 
her in her reckless pride, in her abnor- 
mal prosperity, as well as in her puzzled 
adversity, angry bewilderment, and the 
beginnings of a completely new epoch 
of her history. 

Have I been what they call Amer- 
icanized? I do not think so; not at any 
rate in the particular physical senses in 
which that phrase can be employed. 
My accent, though certainly not what 
they call an “Oxford” one, has remain- 
ed, in spite of living all these years in 
America, unmistakably English. 

But in certain much subtler ways I 
cannot help feeling that I have been 
Americanized, or at any rate immensely 
affected by my life in America. 

The larger part of this influence has 
taken the form, if I am not mistaken, 
of the release of tendencies already 
within me, rather than of the imposi- 
tion of new tendencies from without. 
But this is of course the most vital 
method in all intellectual and spiritual 
education. If, as Goethe says, outside 
influences do not draw forth a response 
from your own deepest nature, they 
remain nothing to you. 

I think, as so often happens with 
Englishmen, who tend in their own 
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island to grow gnarled and crotchety 
and perverse from too close contact with 
one another, the mere fact of moving 
about in a larger country, where the 
very horizons seem more extensive, 
compels you to wrestle with the world 
with the free unrestrained force of your 
whole being. A human soul struggling 
in detached desperation against the 
universe tends to treat its fads and its 
fancies, its crotchets and its manias, 
with less absorbing pre-occupation. 

Few foreign visitors, indeed few na- 
tive commercial travellers, know the 
length and breadth of North America 
as well as I. What strange scenes, what 
queer vignettes of the way, come float- 
ing back into my mind as I write! My 
feeling at present is that I shall never 
return, that I shall lay my bones—or 
rather some one else will—in the land 
where I was born and under the sov- 
ereignty to which I have never re- 
nounced my adherence. But who can 
say, in a world like this, “I will do so 
and so,” or “I will not do so and so”? 
If I have learned anything in all these 
turbulent years it is the wisdom of 
sinking down into the present, like a 
plummet into a deep sea, and letting 
past and future, like the scriptural 
Mercy and Truth, “kiss each other” 
and settle their receding mysteries over 
my submerged head. 

But for the moment—a moment that 
seems to me now likely to stretch itself 
out to the end—I am minded to bid a 
long farewell to al! these exciting scenes. 

A long farewell, for instance, to the 
proud city of New York, that air-hung, 
sea-washed, weather-white Megalopolis, 
with its two millions of intelligent Jews 
and its thousands of club-swinging Irish 
policemen. Majestic in their polished, 
towering facades, those up-town com- 
mercial palaces, with the gay exclusive 
shops at their feet, remain in my mind 
as the supreme challenge of hard, un- 
sympathetic matter, raised up in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of a haughty and 
extravagant commercialism, and defi- 
antly directed towards all subtler human 
values. This up-town district, with its 
cloud-aspiring architecture, glittering 
shops, palatial hotels, sumptuous cars, 
returns upon me as the realm of the 
rich mistresses, the richer wives, the 
petted daughters, the reckless salesmen 
and saleswomen, the insolent door- 
keepers, of those magnificent gamblers 


who labor, after their fashion, in the 
pleasanter purlieus of the yet more 
mountainous office-buildings, where 
Wall Street plays her ambiguous game. 

I used greatly to prefer this “down- 
town” section to that other. The rich 
men of Manhattan, engaged in their 
predatory sport, exhaled, to my think- 
ing, a more agreeable, a more natural, 
a more affable aura than that which 
emanated from their proud harems and 
colossal picture-palaces in the residential 
quarter. 

But as I kiss my hand in everlasting 
farewell to this dazzling wave-washed, 
marble-frocked cosmopolitan baggage, 
“kept” by these industrious rogues, this 
iridescent harlot of the nations, to 
whom all the mountebanks and all the 
peddlers of the world flock with their 
antics and their wares, this tireless cour- 
tezan with her white skin, her cold eyes, 
her dazzling tiara, her trailing un- 
washed skirts, it is really neither of the 
“up-town” nor of the “down-town” 
districts of Manhattan that I think 
most. It is of that intermediate region, 
that Alsatia of artistic pimps, that Grub 
Street of literary panders, that Bohemia 
of “creative work” and no less “crea- 
tive” play, which radiates, like the dim 
spokes of a dusty wheel, north and 
south, east and west, from the famous 
square, where the double images of the 
Father of his Country—supporting the 
“standard” of the questionable “event” 
—gaze sphinx-like up the great Avenue. 

For it was within five minutes’ walk 
of this, now almost historic, square that 
in the top-floor-front of a house in 
Patchin Place I used to hear the Jeffer- 
son Market clock-tower tell the hours. 

Perhaps, as I have tried so often to 
explain, the sweetest and deepest sense 
of silence, “silence, eldest-born of all 
divinities,” that I have ever known, 
used to come to me between seven and 
ten of a Sunday morning, as I lay, half- 
awake and half-asleep, staring at the 
tops of the ailanthus tree and listening 
to the far-off sounds of the boats on 
the river. 

Greenwich Village, like Chelsea in 
London and like the Left Bank of the 
Seine in Paris, resembles God, in that 
it is a circle whose circumference dimin- 
ishes and increases according to human 
volition! But Patchin Place is unques- 
tionably near its center; and in Patchin 
Place—where it was my good luck to 
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live for five years—I met some of the 
most interesting and singular human 
beings I have ever known. May the 
mysterious Tao of the great-little 
Kwang-Tze, then, as still, my chosen 
household god, hover, with the waving 
of those ailanthus boughs—his own 
favorite branches because of their 
Taoistic freedom from self-assertion— 
forever over that room and over him 
who inhabits it and over all those who 
shall enter into it! 

Thirty years of wandering about the 
United States have rather deepened 
certain prejudices of mine than lessened 
them. My personal happiness was so 
mysteriously increased by my contact 
with the mellow natures and musical 
voices of the colored race that I was 
always finding myself uneasy and dis- 
turbed in those southern states, where, 
to regard these people as human beings, 
with rights and sensibilities like our 
own, is to be a suspected and detestable 
interloper, “who does not understand 
the Negro Problem.” 

I understood only too well “the 
Negro Problem”; at least those aspects 
of it which belong to the bad red blood, 
the same under all skins, wherein flows 
the natural selfishness and cruelty of 
our common human heart. 

And if my prejudices—or, as I would 
myself put it, my instructive conscience 
—stirred within me over the Southern 
attitude to Negroes, another aspect of 
my nature was always being “rattled” 
by the puritanical and illiberal temper 
which I so often encountered in New 
England. This disturbance, this feeling 
of human indignation in the presence of 
ideas so different from those of Socrates 
mounted up to an angry outburst of 
moral wrath when I contemplated the 
proceedings of the magnates of Massa- 
chusetts in the affair of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. 

My personal farewell to America con- 
tains certainly no grain of regret at 
never seeing the “aristocratic” South 
again or “cultured” Boston again; and I 
confess, too, that it is an immense relief 
to me to say good-bye forever to the 
Pacific Coast. 

How differently I feel to the City 
of New York, how differently to the 
whole expanse of the great State of 
New York! When I finally gave up 
lecturing and settled down to the quiet- 
ness of a country life I did so under 
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the psychic aura of the ghosts of the 
proud Mohawk nation, and surrounded 
by descendants of the great Dutch 
families who colonized the banks of the 
Hudson River. 

It is curious that as an Englishman 
I should be driven to say such a thing; 
but my personal feeling is that the 
ethnological strain in America which 
has been least corrupted by the insidious 
elements in the soil and climate and 
atmosphere is the Holland-Dutch strain, 
and my instinct about this is borne out 
by the fact that the present President— 
in my opinion second to none in the 
whole roll of the chiefs of the nation— 
has, of course, just as Walt Whitman 
had, a line behind him of Dutch an- 
cestors. 

But it is not only towards New York 
City and New York State that I “raise,” 
as Walt Whitman would say, “the per- 
pendicular hand” in a deep-felt affec- 
tion of emotional farewell—I feel the 
same about Philadelphia and about 
Reading and Lancaster and York and 
Wilkes-Barre and Williamsport and 
Harrisburg and Altoona and many an- 
other town in the Quaker State. To 
every portion of New Jersey also I wave 
an affectionate adieu. No state have I 
been happier in, from the borders of 
Rockland County to the “board-walk” 
of Atlantic City! Trenton for instance 
will always remain one of my favorite 
capital-cities. She is indeed, to my taste, 
one of the mellowest and friendliest of 
all the old-fashioned repositaries of the 
liberal American tradition. 

But with the exception of the State 
of New York and the City of Philadel- 
phia my most tender farewell to this 
huge weird chaotic country where | 
have been so happy and so unhappy 
must be—and will ever be until I die— 
to the Middle West. 

This is the real America, this is—let 
us hope!—the America of the future, 
this is the region of what may, after all, 
prove to be, in Spenglerian phrase, the 
cradle of the next great human “cul- 
ture.” 

It is in the Middle West—I am not 
speaking of Chicago, because to my 
Taoistic mind, a sinister aura must al- 
ways emanate from animal-slaughter on 
so stupendous a scale—that there seems 
to be growing up, in spite of all the 
simplicities of those barbarous “Main- 
Streets,” and in spite of all the perversi- 


ties of those drabs, rogues, cheats, de- 
generates, philosophers, whores, bank- 
ers, imbeciles, editors, and drunkards, 
described by our great poet in “Spoon 
River,” a human temper and a human 
attitude to life that is really a new thing 
in the world. 

It is significant that both Dreiser and 
Masters, the greatest novelist and the 
greatest poet of the America of today, 
come from the Middle West. 

New England used to be the mouth- 
piece for American expression. The 
cleverest young American writers of 
our time—those who are experimenting 
most boldly with forbidden subjects and 
with new tricks of manner and style— 
come from the South, where the mere 
presence of the wicked lynching-spirit 
seems to evoke a sadistic magnetism all 
its own. I confess to being at once 
tempted and repelled, attracted and 
repulsed, by this ammoniac smell of 
psychological bedlam-wine, but when 
the cruelty of its aura deepens and I get 
sounds as if from a vivisection-labora- 
tory, I turn from the whole thing with 
a sick distaste. The great Middle-West- 
ern writers, though it must be admitted 
that like Homer they nod now and 
again, depend for their effects on the 
cubic solidity of the reality they handle, 
while these fantastical writers from the 
South pulse and throb and jerk spas- 
modically in some queer mental region 
where reality is forever appearing and 
disappearing, like a drowning goblin 
spitting bloody flukes. 

Visitors to America who cannot feel 
the enormous difference between the 
spiritual and emotional tone of the 
Middle West and that of the rest of the 
continent are unworthy to cross the 
borders of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kansas. And 
what will be the psychic essence of this 
new Spenglerian culture which accord- 
ing to my geographical divining-rod 
may refresh the jaded over-civilized 
spirit of the human race? In the first 
place, let me say at once, it will realize 
the prophetic intimations of some of 
the greatest discerners of spirits. It will 
realize Rousseau’s idea of what the 
syllables “America” might come to 
mean for the human race. It will realize 
what Goethe meant by this same “word 
of liberation” when he used it in Wil- 
helm Meister. It will have a mystical 


correspondence not easy to analyze with 
the spirit of Soviet Russia; for although 
the Middle West is temperamentally 
as remote from the theory of Com- 
munism as any land on earth, it holds 
so passionately to the great Rousseauish 
idea of what might be called “the 
equality of all souls” that it evokes in 
the very heart of capitalistic America 
one of the most singular moral phe- 
nomena that it has ever been my luck, 
as an observer of the animula vagula 
of perplexed humanity, to catch on the 
wing. 

In Ruth Suckow’s work the Middle 
West becomes more articulate than in 
any other writer, but quite independ- 
ently of this autochthonous Iowan I did 
manage as I went about to catch some 
revelations of its secret. 

As with the Russians—and there is 
a singular resemblance between the 
great Russian horizons and these Mid- 
dle Western ones—you feel in these 
parts as if it were natural and inevitable 
to call people by their “first names.” 
The rich drawling accents of their 
speech even, not melodious with the 
full-throated languor of the South, yet 
not in the least “Yankee,” remain, 
though my ear could never really catch 
the exact tone of those broad prairie- 
sounds, full of a heart-to-heart insou- 
ciance, a nonchalant affability, which, 
like the sun-baked door-yards of those 
ramshackle dwellings, levels human 
consciousness to a certain homely ac- 
ceptance of the common lot that gathers 
dignity from its mere simplicity, and 
solemnity from the mere presence of its 
vast-stretching background. 

The cold of the winters, the scorch- 
ing heat of the summers, all these “ex- 
tremities of the skies,” along with the 
devastating fury of the monstrous 
winds, do indeed level down, and we 
must admit it and make the best of it, 
to a majestic monotony, to an over- 
whelming commonplaceness, to a stag- 
gering ordinariness, all those passionate 
subtleties and sharply cut distinctions, 
which for fastidious spirits are the salt 
of life upon earth. But life goes on, 
and what you come at last to feel is, 
after dwelling with these sublimely 
ordinary people, that by the relinquish- 
ing of the esthetic values and the 
levelling out of all intellectual refine- 
ments there comes into existence a cer- 
tain bare drab dusty primordial human 
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grandeur (a grandeur not exactly poet- 
ical, but one that draws its weighty 
essence, all the same, from the “old 
essential candors” of human experi- 
ence). 

In old market-towns, in old and new 
college-towns, throughout Ohio, IlIli- 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, I 
tore my heart—such as it is—to pieces, 
and stretched my intelligence—such as 
it is—to the breaking-point to disturb 
all this titanic commonplaceness with 
“thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls,” or with thoughts beyond the 
dusty monotony of those blistering suns 
and interminable horizons. 

But I went on doing this only to 
discover that in exchange for the spas- 
modic eruptions of the “perilous stuff” 
of the spirit that I stirred up I received 
all manner of earth-born intimations of 
the dawning of a new temper. I re- 
ceived intimations of a new 
attitude in the world, where- 


in certain tremendous human sim plici- 
tics, sometimes infinitely genial and 


friendly, sometimes infinitely stark and 
grim, gather the power to shake them- 
selves free of all “fine shades” and of all 
subtle nuances, the power to be just 
what they are, not without reserves, for 
they are too close to Nature, the mother 
of all reserves, for that, but without the 
posturing, gesticulating, elaborating, 
embroidering with which the demons 
of artistic cleverness trick up the sol- 
emn and tragic lineaments of our com- 
mon destiny. 

The vast Jewish population of New 
York City is in my opinion the best 
arbiter of literary judgment in Amer- 
ica; and so intensely intellectual is this 
ancient and impassioned race that they 
are much less victimized by the artistic 
fashions of the hour than are the groups 
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and cliques of the modernistic Gentile 
youth. I suspect it is by the intellectual 
Jews, more than by any other readers 
of books in the country, that the great 
Middle-Western figures of Dreiser and 
Masters are kept alive in a due and 
rightful appreciation. 

But while our newest young men, led 
by the feverish Southerners, have turned 
from Dreiser and Masters, just as the 
French Dadaists turned from 
Anatole France, the young 
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Jews of New York City con- 
tinue passionately interested 
in these great men from the Middle West. 

And I too—closely allied, as most 
Englishmen are, with the moving tents 
of Israel—also continue interested in 
this sort of imaginative realism, a real- 
ism stark and grim and simple, but 
totally impervious to literary fashions. 

Alas! I know only too well that my 
own work has much more in common 
with that of these morbid young South- 
erners than with that of either Dreiser 
or Masters. I am feverish and hectic 
and evasive and perverse, where these 
great Middle-Westerners keep their 
heads; yes, and keep too, as the elder 
of them almost savagely insists, the un- 
christian clarity of the ancient classics. 
The secret of the Middle-Western spirit, 
this royal commonplaceness, this mirac- 
ulous ordinariness, this heroic good- 
ness, too un-mystical to be called Chris- 
tian though as full-fleshed and as four- 
square as Fra Lippo Lippi’s angels, 
took on its first outline and shape 
through Dreiser and Masters. 

But Dreiser and Masters are at once 
too individualistic and too comprehen- 
sive to concentrate their whole mind 
upon what I am alluding to now. Ruth 
Suckow, just because she deliberately 
narrows her sphere, comes nearer it. 
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But in my humble opinion as 
a reverent and fascinated ob- 
server, no writer has really 
yet—no! not Vachel Lindsay or any 
other—fully articulated this new way 
of taking life, this reserved-genial, ani- 
mal-religious, unmystical-pious, moral- 
profane “culture,” so totally unsophisti- 
cated, so close to nature, and yet so pro- 
foundly initiated as if by some terres- 
trial revelation, into that particular as- 
pect of Saint Paul’s mysterious Agapé 
which emphasizes, not only the “equal- 
ity of all souls,” but the sin of brood 
ing on those negative thoughts that 
cast an evil eye upon the roots of life. 

As I thus wave my farewell to Ame 
ica I cannot help recording what seems, 
at least to some deep vein of supersti 
tion in me, to be a definite occult in 
fluence exercised upon my nature by 
the psychic aura, diffused through that 
whole vast land, from the life of the 
aboriginal Indians. 

And there were other definite in 
fluences too, that of the colored people 
for instance, and that, as I have been 
trying to make clear, of the mysterious 
spirit of the Middle West. To these | 
must add—though perhaps they will 
seem incongruously joined together— 
my growing respect for the revolution- 
ary youth of America, largely Com 
munistic, and my constantly revived 
respect for the Roman Catholic Church. 
Finally it is impossible for me to help 
adding to this list of the various psychic 
vibrations that follow me back to my 
native land, that emanating from the 
pragmatical personality of the liberal- 
minded gentleman in the White House. 

But what—when I come to turn 
whatever psychological powers of analy 
sis I possess upon my own character— 
what I have definitely and palpably 


added to my own moral stature from 
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is a more subtle matter. I 

would say I have acquired the art of 
a particular kind of stark and rather 
grim stoicism. And although it is true 
that I have found the neurotic and 
reckless Southern school of fiction- 
writers, most of them so young, rather 
a temptation to me and what might be 
called a disintegrating force, because 
of its influence upon my own too nat- 
ural morbidity; my imaginative weak- 
ness has always been strengthened and 
hardened by the more solid, less bizarre 
realism of Dreiser and Masters. Robin- 
son Jeffers, on the other hand, though 
dwelling so far from the South and 
dealing with the elemental powers in 
a manner much more congenial to the 
stronger side of my nature than any- 
thing I could ever get from the South, 
remains, in his way, a temptation too! 
In plain words I have more than 
enough of non-humanity, or anti-hu- 
manism, or elemental lust in my nature 
to need any stimulus along those lines! 

What my morbid nerves most need 
is just what I have been able to get 
from America as a whole, this especial 
sort of stark stoicism, which, like a vast 
continental “Salt Lake,” so many for- 
midable American writers, as different 
from each other as Whitman from 
Melville, have at moments tapped. 

Primarily I think it springs from the 
American sense of the instability of 
everything, a sort of Heraclitean aware- 
ness of the universal flux that both the 
wise and the stupid feel. This aware- 
ness encourages the nomadic mania of 
all Americans. 

As far as England itself is concerned, 
though, as I have hinted, we Britishers 
are forever shooting off to remote places 
to get more elbow-room for our per- 





“4 sonal peculiarities, our temperamental 


tendency is to accept as inevitable, and 
make the best of, whatever “location” 
or state of life it may be to which fate 
has called us. 

3ut Americans treat their destiny in 
a more profane and less resigned man- 
ner—they reluct at regarding them- 
selves as “called” to any particular 
“state of life.” They “get a move on” 
—they pull up their stakes 
and are off and away! What 





they have in their mind to 

discover they hardly know 
themselves. Money with them is a 
mere symbol of the power to be mov- 
ing somewhere. 

And this nomadic instinct in Amer- 
icans is encouraged by the conditions of 
their life. It is not only the well-ap- 
pointed city apartment full of the latest 
improvements that lures them on. It is 
not only their passion to be on the road 
in the latest invention among automo- 
biles. Nature herself with her terrific 
extremes of hot and cold takes a hand 
in it. The truth is, nature is much less 
under control with them than with us; 
and none of the works of their hands 
sink deep into her bosom or arrive at 
a permanent understanding with her. 
Energetic though the Americans are, 
and though their architectural achieve- 
ments are sO awe-inspiring, one never 
feels that their houses, their bridges, 
their piers, their pavements fuse them- 
selves with nature, as do our own less 
stupendous erections. They seem barely 
to scratch the surface of their intractable 
native elements. The sky seems always 
so much further away than with us; 
while their villages and farms seem 
perpetually invaded by the unredeemed 
wilderness and the unconquerable jun- 
gle. 


How should Americans not have a 
tendency to move on to “some place 
else” when their household gods sink 
such shallow roots into the soil and they 
themselves have only to intermit their 
labor for a few short weeks to find their 
hard-won cosmos overrun by chaos? 

In England there has taken place 
during the last thousand years a singu- 
lar truce between man and nature. Na- 
ture in England is like an immortal 
pet, upon whose spine the hair may 
start up at the presence of a stranger, 
and whose aged teeth may snap, while 
with the familiar inmates who under- 
stand her ways she remains grandly 
and sublimely harmless. 

But it has been this very sense of 
impermanence, this very sense of being 
separated from nature by an impassable 
gulf that has endowed your average 
American with the stark stoicism of 
which I speak. 

Ultimately Americans are 
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much harder and grimmer than we 
English are, though we are calmer, 
tougher, and far less strung up. Ameri 
can humor is more cruel than ours and 
their slang more ferocious. Their slang 
indeed is much nearer bed-rock than 
ours. Our slang is part of our “protec- 
tive coloring,” part of that artful and 
elaborate play-acting, by which under 
adverse conditions we “save our face.” 

English resistance to fate is an an- 
cient and complicated tradition, as with 
the Chinese. It has become in the long 
course of history a kind of secular 
ritual, I might almost say a conven- 
tional drama. Yes, it is our best evidence 
of propriety to “carry on” as though our 
tragedy was merely “a bit of an annoy- 
ance.” Yes, we English always keep up 
our optimistic play-acting, our “cheerio” 
tone, as if to fool God himself into 
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thinking we feel no more than a pin- 
prick when he shoots at us with his 
worst arrows. 

But the stoicism I have learned from 
America is quite a different thing. It 
hits back at God; and instead of dimin- 
ishing the magnitude of the divine 
blow, it sardonically exaggerates it, and 
then proceeds to condense and drag 
down this exaggeration in some laconic 
piece of profane gallows-wit at the ex- 
pense it might seem of Omnipotence it- 
self. Well have I come to know the 
tight-lipped American mouth, droop- 
ing at the corners, the mouth shared 
alike by trappers in the Rockies and by 
stock-brokers in Wall Street, the mouth 
with an expression as if nothing short 
of catastrophic repartees to fate had 
opened it for years! 

My own mouth has not grown habit- 
ually like that yet, but I fancy some- 
times it turns that Indian-at-the-stake- 
look upon its enemies! 

But I have learned from America 
something much more definite than 
just this grim delight in a profane 
stoicism, this delight in being at odds 
with the universe like a spiritual gang- 
ster and of saying to myself, like Satan 
—‘What though the field be lost, ail 
is not lost!” 

I have learned the further secret— 
and this I regard as of the utmost im- 
portance—of being able to fall back 
upon the great basic elements of the 
planet, wherever I may be, and in spite 
of the particular things that would fain 
pound and grate and harrow every pulse 
of my peculiar nature. You see I never 
trod the side-walks of any American 
town, from Portland, Oregon, to 
Shreveport, Louisiana, or from Fargo, 
North Dakota, to Fort Worth, Texas, 
without walking and walking till I 
reached some strip of parched grass or 
some stump of a wretched tree. 

And it was in these eternal walks 
about the towns of half a hemisphere, 
that I acquired the mental habits of 
isolating myself as a perambulating 
skeleton-shape moving betwixt zenith 
and nadir. Though like the people of 
the Middle West, and like Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and like Dostoievsky, I re- 
ligiously believed in the “equality of 
all souls,” I preferred the society of 
such among them as were disembodied, 
such among them as reached me only 
through their thoughts. Nor did I 


greatly worry as to matters of geograph- 
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ical nomenclature. I would say to my- 
self not “this is Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky,” or “this is Columbus, Ohio,” 
but “this is the surface of the earth upon 
which I, an anonymous individual, am 
walking in time surrounded by space.” 
In England—and | feel it particularly 
as I look round me after my return— 
every man, woman, and child is sur- 
rounded by a dense, though subtle, 
medium, a medium made up of old 
traditions, old habits, old customs, old 
laws, old prejudices, old injustices, old 
oppressions, old wrongs, old protests 
against wrongs, old resignations under 
wrongs, old panaceas and anodynes for 
immemorial if not irrevocable wrongs. 
As each person in England, each man, 
each woman, each child, gazes at you 
through this legendary medium, you 
feel as if the individual’s personal power 
and personal value was as nothing com- 
pared with the power and value given 
him by this vaporous medium, which, 
with its diffused distillation of old 
habitual customs, old respects, old dis- 
tinctions, old venerations prevents us 
from catching with any clear outline 
the stark lineaments of his personality. 
Superficially of course the standard- 
izing methods of America militate 
against the self-assertion of powerful 
and eccentric personalities. But what is 
this standardization? It is the expres 
sion of the psychology of the mass- 
instinct working through the individ 
uals that compose it and deriving a 
human satisfaction from the contempla- 
tion of vast numbers of energetic and 
friendly people, acting just as we our- 
selves are acting, and not one of them 
making any petulant claim to be re- 
garded as essentially different from the 
rest. American “standardization” is in 
fact, when you come to analyze it, the 
outward and visible materialization, 
under democratic idealism, of that pas- 
sionate wish to bring people to a com- 
mon level, to lift them up and pull 
them down till they can pass under the 
same yoke in the service of the nation, 
which, under communist idealism, we 
see today actually dominating Russia. 
When however I look round me in 
my native land I am conscious of the 
fact that there hangs about every Eng- 
lish person I meet a sort of airy chrysalis 
or emanation of invisible light-rays, 
which represents, not so much their 
own personal weight, or value, or 
power, or formidableness, or dignity, 


or heroism, or nobility; as some legend- 
ary simulacrum of these things clinging 
about the inherited idea of their posi- 
tion in the social fabric, whether they 
be tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich 
man, poor man, farmer’s son, thief. 

The amount of touchy awareness that 
I carried with me to America in 1905 
would fill a volume, if I had Proust’s 
inspiration or Henry James’s genius. 
But my thirty years of acquaintance 
with the railway stations of America 
have changed all this. I can still—in the 
interest of pure analysis—discuss these 
English niceties but I am no longer 
touchy about them. I don’t care. And 
not only don’t I care, but I am bold 
where formerly I was diffident. 

All this I owe to America and I like 
to think I especially owe it to those 
perpetual walks to escape from the pave- 
ments of Kansas City, of Saint Louis, 
of Cleveland, of Cincinnati, of Denver, 
of Des Moines, of Buffalo, of Detroit, of 
Pittsburgh, of Boston,—I never needed 
to “escape” from the old brick side- 
walks of my favorite Philadelphia—for 
it was in these walks that my life-illu- 
sion of myself as a perambulatory 
skeleton, a skeleton isolated from the 
competitions of humanity, if not from 
humanity itself, took what may easily 
prove to be its last and lasting avatar. 

It is risky to boast; and I won’t go so 
far as to say that English class-distinc- 
tions mean absolutely nothing to me 
any more; but they certainly have lost 
their power to make me skip and dance 
and utter ferocious maledictions. And 
the same thing applies to people’s praise 
or blame, admiration or contempt, and 
their estimate of my mental qualities. 
I am far prouder than I used to be; but 
it is Indian pride. It is pride in myself 
as an anonymous human-skeleton, 
stalking up and down the face of the 
earth, adjusting its spirit to the necessi- 
ties of life and death, and giving itself 
up to the most thrilling of all sensations, 
the sensation of sharing the little, eva- 
sive, casual waftures of mystic happi- 
ness, coming on the air in a doorway, 
on the sun-rays in an old barn, on the 
moon over a turnip-field, on the wind 
across a bed of nettles, and of sharing 
these with the forgotten generations of 
the dead. 

What I owe to my thirty years of 
train-life and hotel-life in the New 
Hemisphere is nothing less than a 
plunge into chaos with its accompany- 
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ing loss of all the traditional securities 
of our English Cosmos. 

For after all there is such a thing as 
too much order, too much respect for 
old habits, many of which—considering 
the selfishness of our common human 
nature—are bound to be packed with 
convoluted injustices. I have seen of 
course, in the America I am leaving, 
things far more patently abominable, 
things far more deliberately cruel, than 
anything I can imagine happening here 
in my native land. There is no need to 
give particular examples of this; for 
such things “cry to heaven” from all 
over the United States. 

The psychology of the South for in- 
stance is always approximating to the 
brutal attitude towards the Negro Ques- 
tion of what Southerners call “White 
Trash”; and though there are South- 
erners who feel differently, many quite 
educated persons down there have a 
point-of-view fundamentally the same 
as that of these morbid “nigger-baiters.” 
The brutality of the police all over the 
country, but especially in the great 
cities, is as shocking to a civilized per- 
son’s nerves as the equal brutality of 
the gangsters and kidnappers upon 
whom they make war, while the un- 
scrupulous thefts of the bankers and the 
great monopolists are only rivalled by 
the reckless “coups” of the bandits who 
break open their safes. Public opinion 
in America, though easily worked up 
to a murderous frenzy over any sort of 
sex-crime or passional-crime, takes the 
embezzlements of their wealthy rascals 
as something humorously inevitable, and 
the brigandage of their outlawed gun- 
men as something heroically spectacular. 

Intensely individualistic though 
America is, I feel clearly, as I bid her 
farewell, that I have learned from her 
many of the lessons that I should have 
learned—as an “educated” Englishman 
—were I bidding farewell to Russia. 
Out of all the countries in the world it is, 
I fancy, only in Russia and America that 
one feels the real pulse of the creative 
future of humanity. 

We English are naturally eccentric. 
It is easy for us to become obstinate and 
ascetic reformers of normal human 
weaknesses. But with all our eccentrici- 
ties we are deeply afraid of one another, 
distressingly conscious of the opinions 
of our neighbors, and made embarrass- 
ingly uneasy in the presence of tradi- 
tional authority. 


What I have brought back from the 
hotels in Hoboken, in Baltimore, in 
Boston, in Jacksonville, in Cedar Rap- 
ids, in New Orleans, in San Diego, in 
Albany, in Buffalo, in Saint Louis, in 
Topeka, in Pittsburgh, in Rochester, 
in Saint Joseph, in Santa Fé, in Denver, 
in Philadelphia, as well as from look- 
ing out of the train on the waters of 
Sale Lake, or on the windings of the 
Susquehanna, or on the strangely col- 
ored deserts of Arizona, is something 
more formidable than mere eccentricity. 
I have learned to fall back upon the ele- 
ments as craftily as a red man, to think 
of religion all the time as obstinately as 
a black man, to keep my own affairs to 
myself as shrewdly as a Quaker, shame- 
lessly to express myself and profound- 
ly to conceal myself just as Whitman 
used to do, and above all to grow more 
and more stark in my acceptance of 
myself in my ultimate loneliness as a 
queer “guy.” Farewell to America! 

But a certain proud grim humor, as 
“unsquared” by the devils as it is “un- 
squared” by the angels, that I have 
learned over there I shall go on hugging 
against the inmost ribs of my being un- 
til the day of my death. I have learned 
from the aboriginals of America and 
from the colored people of America 
and from the stoical farmers of Amer- 
ica that it is possible to detach yourself 
with an indifference that might be re- 
garded as cosmogonic “slickness” from 
the whole “Triad,” as the old Welsh 
Bards would call them, of the three 
“great curses” of modern existence: the 
superstitious obsequiousness in the pres- 
ence of science, lending itself to such a 
monstrous crime against our conscience 
as vivisection, the superstitious obsequi- 
ousness in the presence of public opin- 
ion, destructive of the individual soul, 
and the superstitious obsequiousness 
before the material universe, blighting 
to the experiments of the spirit. I know 
the abominations—who better than I? 
—of the great Republic to which I am 
kissing my hand in farewell. I know 
the weird, ghastly, appalling feeling 
that comes upon you so often in Amer- 
ica when you get a sensation of sick 
terror in the presence of the work of 
men’s hands. Such works often strike 
me as so garish and so artificial com- 
pared with the ways of nature as to 
evoke that peculiar shudder that turns 
human flesh into “goose-flesh” when it 
is confronted by objects that have a 


shocking reality and yet seem to have 
so little connection with the normal 
realities of life that they resemble the 
sight of a corpse extended at length in 
a well-appointed bath, or the sight of 
an advertisement of some toilet article 
scrawled across an altar-front. 

And yet, in a sense that is really 
abysmal, you drink up, as you cross 
those titanic expanses, the sense of a 
positively dizzy freedom, freedom not 
only from political human traditions 
and social human traditions, but from 
the human point of view itself! Yes, 
this is the gist of the matter; this is the 
crux; this is the rub. I can never, never, 
never repay the debt I owe America in 
the inmost penetralia of my soul. For 
the enormous mass of the soil of Amer- 
ica has itself poured into me a formi- 
dable kind of super-magic—not “black” 
nor “white,” but beyond them both! It 
is as though the excess of magnetism, 
exuding from a continued contact with 
such an enormous segment of planetary 
matter as this huge continent supplies, 
turns a person into a sort of cosmogonic 
medicine-man. The salt water, washing 
the cliffs and pebbles and sands of my 
native land, acts, on the contrary, it 
may easily be, as an electric “trans- 
former,” diverting, modifying, miti- 
gating, diluting, the magnetism of the 
earth-substance. 

But with its sky above your head so 
much further away, and its earth-sur- 
face below your feet a thousand times 
more overpowering, continuous contact 
with America isolates a person from the 
nuances of human society, paralyzes 
and numbs and atrophies his more fussy 
social and normal antenna, till it really 
does de-humanize him a little! 

For even if the crimes committed in 
America are a thousand times more 
violent, more numerous, more appall- 
ing, than those committed in England, 
even if the attitude towards cheating 
and lying and stealing in America is 
far more recklessly and childishly in- 
dulgent than in England, even if ex- 
istence in America is a wild chaos com- 
pared with the orderliness of England, 
it still remains that you can sink your 
soul down behind the desolate litter, the 
ghastly realism, the mad idealism, and 
the Panurge-like cynicisms, till it 
touches a hidden spring of the purest, 
simplest, shyest water of life, a spring 
that is not only hidden, but is, in a true 
sense, inland. 
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cA Commentary on (ritics 


By Major John W. Thomason, Jr. 


U.S.M. C. 


A soldier defends the profession of arms 

and replies to some of the criticisms which 

have been hurled at military men. With- 

out defending war as an institution, he 

comments particularly upon the quality 
of recent anti-war advertising 


HERE are always two wars: the 

last one, and the next to be 

fought. Current life now dates it- 
self pre-1914 or post-1918, and we have 
not yet been able to assess the cost, or 
to estimate the results, of the World 
War, now designated by certain au- 
thorities as the First World War. In 
Europe and Asia the kindling is piled 
and ready for a lighted match; and 
restlessness runs through Africa; and 
the Americas wait uneasily upon the 
event. More men stand under arms 
than marched in 1914. The armaments 
of sea and air have been renovated and 
extended, and new and dreadful appli- 
ances for killing, unimagined by the 
simple, earnest warriors of twenty years 
ago, wait to be disclosed. 

The volume of war talk and war 
writing is very great. Commentators 
are hampered by an inability to forecast 
the line-up: who will fight whom, and 
for what: but the confusion of inter- 
national relations affords a free field 
for speculation and surmise. The Cas- 
sandras point with alarm; the national- 
ists fulminate and thunder; and econ- 
omists, statesmen, pacifists, and even 
generals and admirals attain the widest 
publicity for their views. It is quite pos- 
sible that the next war, lacking more 
cogent reason, may simply be talked 
into being. 

Much of the discussion proceeds from 
uninstructed sentimentalists, who run 
the scale from rhapsody to hysteria. 
Some of it is mischievous and con- 
ceivably dangerous. Some of it is in- 
formed and useful. The hopeful thing 
about it is that we begin to look with 
attention at the trend of affairs. Hith- 
erto, Americans have been largely dis- 
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interested in matters beyond their per- 
sonal concerns, and our previous wars 
have surprised us profoundly. 

As one studies these popular expres- 
sions, it is seen that they follow two 
channels, both condemnatory in prin- 
ciple. The first is directed against the 
institution of war, and the second as- 
sails the military profession. This is 
unfortunate, because to condemn an 
institution, and everything connected 
with it, is not to eradicate it, unless 
another expedient is substituted for the 
purpose that it serves. 


II 


The institution of war is one of the 
oldest of human activities. Soldiers 
locked in an infantry tussle revert sim- 
ply and naturally to the Stone Age; and 
populations in the grip of war psychol- 
ogy react, in hate and fear and frantic 
courage and galvanic energy, as Stone 
Age folk. When the Western civiliza- 
tion emerged from barbarism, warfare 
was the business and recreation of the 
nobility and gentry. It became the major 
weapon of the kings, but the Wars of 
the Spanish Succession were about the 
last of the purely dynastic assaults upon 
society. Warfare got out of hand in the 
German religious troubles, and devas- 
tated sections of Europe with a thor- 
oughness not exceeded by the late 
World War. Then, for some centuries, 
professionals did the fighting as polit- 
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ical instruments, economically and, on 
the whole, humanely. The populace 
took control with those wars ushered 
in by the French Revolution, and in its 
popular form war became intolerably 
burdensome to whole peoples. Where 
Marlborough and Eugene operated in 
narrow theaters, with neat, restrained 
formations, Napoleon loosed upon Eu- 
rope hordes that ate up the land like 
grasshoppers, and mounted battles that 
imposed prohibitive drains upon na- 
tional birthrates. The hideous mass 
slaughters and destructions of the 
World War, the war of physical and 
economic exhaustion, are the logical 
projections of the institution in its 
modern or parliamentary form. It is 
doubtful that Western civilization can 
endure such another ordeal, and emerge 
recognizable. 

An incorporated organization with a 
mellifluous name has, recently, pub- 
lished a series of full-color pictures in 
the advertising sections of the slick- 
paper magazines. I recall one, the work 
of a skilful color-photographer, with 
ideal models at his disposal. A fine 
young woman, tastefully gowned in 
figured silk, tosses her man-child high, 
to his delight: he waves his rattle and 
crows gleefully. His blue rompers are 
appealingly tight on him, and his arms 
and legs are chubby, and his hair is 
dusty gold. Across the picture is 
scrawled in letters of angry red: To 
Be Killed In Action. Two quarter- 
columns of small print, lower left, bal- 
ance the composition, and the hand of 
the go-getting ad-writer is evident, with 
his heart-throb stop pulled out: “No— 
he’s never going to grow up at all. If 
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another war comes, he and his mother 
and thousands like them are going to 
die in action.” Then the reader is chill- 
ingly informed that there will be no 
non-combatants in the next war; that 
wide-cruising submarines and bombing 
planes will laugh at front lines: that 
gas—‘“gas so powerful that one drop on 
your skin will kill you—will not be 
particular whose skin it touches.” There 
will be no glory and no victory. Hyster- 
ical protests, it continues, will not avert 
another war, nor will preparedness. 
Then it mentions reason and intelli- 
gence in high terms, and says the ad- 
vertisers have a plan: send in your 
name and address. 

One concedes admiringly the artistic 
and mechanical skill behind _ this 
spread: but the whole thing is hysteria, 
of the purest ray. Submarines are still 
aquatic in their habits, and the bomb- 
ing plane, although improved consid- 
erably beyond the types of 1918, re- 
mains an auxiliary weapon of known 
characteristics and strict limitations. 
Our chemists, patient and capable fel- 
lows though they are, have not yet dis- 
covered the fatal military essence there- 
in described. The next war will be mech- 
anized to a greater degree than the 
last one, the civilian population will be 
more efficiently regimented, and the 
operations will be, as they always have 
been, dificult and dangerous to many; 
fatal to some. The American automo- 
bile knocks over more Americans every 
year than were killed in action by the 
Germans throughout our participation 
in the World War. The little chap of 
the colored picture is more likely to be 
cut down by a roadster in the street, 


outside his mother’s suburban home, 
than to be shot in battle. 

Along the same lines were the horror 
pictures, which lately disfigured the 
Sunday supplements: corpses in every 
stage of disintegration and disarray. 
My young son, a regrettable militarist 
because most of his short life has been 
spent within the sound of the bugles, 
tired of them after the second week. 
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“Bunch of old stiffs,” he remarked, 
searching for the Funnies, “who wants 
to look at them?” 

Such measures are not effective to- 
wards the prevention or the eradica- 
tion of war. Men can neither be fright- 
ened nor horrified into any permanent 
change in their behavior. 

No normal person wants war. It is 
doubtful that even the participants have 
enjoyed a modern conflict, after about 
the first three weeks. The people at 
home dislike it. They eat cornbread 
and endure meatless days, and pay war 
taxes, and search for casualty lists 
through headlines studded with un- 
familiar names out of the Marne salient. 
The embattled patriots dislike it. They 
are brought under arms, these days, by 
draft laws with teeth in them, galled 
by the yoke of the military ritual and 
the slings of their combat packs, loaded 
like mules with lethal equipment, and 
subjected to alternations of exhausting 
labor, profound boredom, and danger- 
ous episodes. The Roman plebs prob- 
ably complained under equivalent an- 
noyances while Czsar’s communiqués 
were coming down from Thither Gaul, 
and the Tenth Legion doubtless met 
its misfortunes with the same glum 
obscenities the Fifth Marines uttered in 
the same area two thousand years later. 
In a word, the essential characteristics 
of human nature have changed, in 
recorded history, very little more than 
the essential principles of war. 
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But war is, if not a normal activity 
of mankind, an habitual one. There 
are statistics somewhere to show how 
many wars have been fought in the last 
two thousand years, and they average 
at least one of importance to every gen- 
eration. It is the expedient adopted for 
decision when a group reaches an im- 
passe in its affairs with other groups. 
Men become weary of talking, and they 
fight. War, if no longer literally the 
ultima ratio regum, is still the ultimate 
instrument of national policy. 

The case for war is briefly stated. 
Disregarding the consideration that 
some very noble virtues have flowered 
out of warfare, and that many of our 
finest examples of unselfish devotion to 
creed and principle derive from the 
military annals, it is a fact that, in a 
world where aspiration invariably out- 
runs achievement, war gets things done, 
and gets them done in a large and 
spectacular way. War is the agent of 
decision. The political structure of our 
world has been shaped with the sword. 

There is a school of historians who 
contend that the progress of the race, 
as pointed by decisive events, is the re- 
sult of ideas, implanted and nourished 
patiently through slow generations by 
thoughtful men; and they quote a very 
able soldier, Napoleon, to the effect that 
ideas rule the world. But, going further, 
they minimize or deny the importance 
of military episodes; suppress them in 
their narratives, or reduce them to the 
briefest mention; so that wars intrude 
upon the record as stupid butcheries, 
unrelated to events before or after. The 
tendency of modern instruction is to- 
ward this school, rather than away 
from it. Youth, so educated, is denied 
knowledge of an occupation which has 
engaged a very large portion of the 
race’s energy and resources. When this 
generation must in its turn face war, it 
will lack the historical background es- 
sential to an intelligent appraisal of 
existing situations. Here appears a dan- 
gerous and palpable absurdity. Too few 
of us read history. 

As a concrete example of the way 
ideas and historical trends are affected 
by warfare, there are the Punic Wars. 
Two civilizations, the Pheenician at 
Carthage and the Latin at Rome, grew 
together on the Mediterranean shores 
in the dawn of history. One was Asiat- 
ic, the other European. They fought it 
out at length, and the debate between 
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Scipio and Hannibal, terminated at 
Zama, was of sufficiently vast conse- 
quence to the world. To understand 
the Roman system of war is to under- 
stand the Roman people, with their 
strengths and their weaknesses. The 
waging of war is pre-eminently the 
measure of social stamina and economic 
organization. 

There were the great assaults of the 
east upon the west: Attila, who rolled 
into France as far as Chalons, and was 
stopped on the Marne by AEtius and 
the Roman counts; and the Moham- 
medans, who surged out of Africa and 
over Spain, and came to Tours, where 
Charles Martel met them. Charlemagne 
was the grandson of that Charles the 
Hammer, and his elevation induced 
large events. 

The modern historians hold up to 
admiration old Martin Luther, ponder- 
ing upon the iniquities of Holy Church, 
until he nailed his ninety-odd theses to 
the door of Wittenberg Church: but 
without Gustavus Adolphus and his 
long-legged Swedish brigadiers, the 
Great Reformation would have lan- 
guished. And no college of theologians 
or learned clerks went out to argue the 
matter when the Armada stood into the 
Narrow Seas. Lord Thomas Howard 
the High Admiral of England, with 
Drake and Hawkins and Fenner and 
Frobisher, and the gentles and com- 
mons of England, in Arkroyal and 
Swiftsure and Warspite, and fifty 
Queen’s ships more, fell from the west- 
ern ports upon the Armada’s flank, and 
saved the English land and the English 
speech from the cold hand of Spain. 
Behind the smoke of that fight, Sir 
Francis Bacon was safe to write gravely 
of grave things, and young Will Shake- 
speare free to muse in English lanes 
and dream long dreams. The Eliza- 
bethans would have written in any 
event, being highly expressive people; 
but if they had been obliged to carry 
on under the threat of a Spanish pike, 
their output would have been propa- 
ganda. 

In the United States, the decisive 
characteristic of war has been peculiar- 
ly direct. We owe our existence to a 
certain aptitude for fighting. The cere- 
brations of Benjamin Franklin and of 
Jefferson, and the eloquence of Patrick 
Henry, together with the invincible dis- 
inclination of the American people to 
pay taxes, and the stupidities of the 
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Crown, all wrought powerfully to- 
gether to launch us upon the national 
career. 

But, lacking General Washington 
and his much-enduring continental 
formations, and a very timely French 
expeditionary force under De Grasse 
and Rochambeau, and the impressive 
naval adventures of John Paul Jones 
off the English coast, the philosophers 
and politicos and orators of the Revo- 
lution would have finished in the hands 
of His Majesty’s constabulary, rather 
than in the Pantheon of the Founding 
Fathers. 

We had the southwestern quadrant 
of the United States from Mexico, in a 
war that it is the fashion to call mean 
and shabby. The War between the 
States cannot be ignored, either. Its 
causes were inherent in our social fab- 
ric; and if, as my Confederate grand- 
father used to say, it could, and should, 
have been fought out in Congress, the 
ultimate debate was in the field. We are 
still struggling with its consequences. 
Immigration from central Europe 
flooded upon us, to fill the spaces left 
vacant by its battle casualties. The con- 
ception of centralized government, 
which now shapes our internal econ- 
omies, was the thing that triumphed 
at Gettysburg. The Confederacy was 
put down by force of arms. The de- 
cision at Appomattox was a military 
decision, and there has been no appeal 
from it. 

In our own time, military operations 
have brought to us our sphere of in- 
fluence in the Caribbean—including 
the Panama Canal; and, whether for 
good or evil, our foothold in the Pacific. 
We were more than spectators in the 
recent crash of three great empires: the 
German, the Russian, and the Austro- 
Hungarian. And there is war news in 
this morning’s paper. 

The conflict of ideas is vague, and 
open to many interpretations, giving 
safe and congenial employment to col- 
leges of accomplished persons. But 
when the conflict of ideas is armed, 
and proceeds to a military decision, you 
have a fact. Sooner or later, facts have 
to be faced. 

The force of ideas is undeniable. But 
an idea without a weapon in its hand 
can be drastically deflected by the local 
gendarmerie. The historians may ig- 
nore war, the humanists deplore it, and 
the young gentlemen in colleges pass 





resolutions against it; but all human 
experience indicates a recurrence of 
military episodes. In one hundred and 
fifty-eight years, the Republic has 
fought six formal wars; or one about 
every twenty-six years. There is noth- 
ing valid to assure us that another will 
not develop in due season. 


Ill 


It may be conceded that the institu- 
tion of war exists because it serves a 
purpose; and that it will continue to 
exist until something more effective is 
devised in the way of adjusting national 
differences. It follows that, once in- 
volved in the resort to arms, a nation 
had better win than lose. Deplorable as 
war is, to have imposed upon one 
people the will of another is probably 
worse. The professional military man 
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has been entrusted with the problem of 
national security, and it is his mission 
successfully to prosecute such military 
enterprises as his people see fit to under- 
take. 

The professional soldiers and sailors 
of this country are a singularly self- 
contained and inoffensive group, con- 
nected in no way with any one region or 
caste, but constituting in fact a cross- 
section of the whole population. The 
Army, as the buffalo and the Indian, 
subsists remotely on reservations. The 
Navy is at sea, or concentrated in a few 
navy yards and shore stations. Their 
personnel seldom write letters to the 
papers, or publish books on other than 
professional subjects, or engage in 
politics, or otherwise poach upon the 
legitimate pursuits and pleasures of the 
civilian population. The occasional ex- 


ceptions to this rule are conspicuous 
because they are exceptions, rather than 
otherwise. Their social record is com- 
mendable, and their standards of educa- 
tion and physical fitness rather high. 
They have their regrettable members, 
in common with other callings, but 
some of them have deserved well of the 
Republic for activities outside the mili- 
tary province. Matthew Fontaine Maury 
was a naval officer, Walter Reed and 
Colonel Ashford, Army surgeons, and 
Colonel Eads an Army engineer. The 
American Corps of Officers has never 
set up a “Man on Horseback,” or 
threatened with bayonets the liberties 
of a free people. 

These considerations do not save 
them from assaults against their pro- 
fessional competence, a quarter in 
which they are rightly sensitive. Aside 
from their professional competence, 
they have no reason to exist. 

It is difficult to focus upon a blanket 
condemnation. Here, however, is an 
article, selected because it is typical of 
such assaults, and perhaps better in- 
formed than most. It is one of three 
such essays in a single issue of a widely 
circulated American magazine. 

The author, who has a doctor’s de- 
gree, and is a professor of history, in- 
geniously identifies himself as an “arm- 
chair critic,” “the béte-noir of the pro- 
fessional military man.” When attacked 
by armchair critics, he continues, “pro- 


” « 


fessional soldiers show the same lofty 
sort of resentment that a college of 
surgeons would demonstrate towards 
an intruding chiropractor at one of their 
own post-mortems.” His figure seems 
to me well-chosen. 

He opens with a quotation from 
Dean Swift, the eminent satirist, to the 
condensed effect that education and 
soldiers are incompatible. There are, of 
course, soldiers and soldiers, but I have 
heard them say, in the detail office re- 
cently, that all the officers are either in 
professional schools, about to go to 
school, or just coming away. This, when 
they were making up a force for some 
special mission or other. 

There follows the youthful reminis- 
cence of an occasion when the author 
sat at the feet of a “great non-profes 
sional soldier,” Commandant Christian 
De Wet, and heard him talk of the 
South African operations, in which 
British Regulars were defeated and 
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in the dust by the valiant Commandant 
and his informal but talented comrades. 
War, he reports the Commandant as 
saying, is entirely common sense; and 
by inference, the Regular is devoid of 
common sense. 

It is recalled that there was a warm 
and tender sentiment twoards the 
Boers, in this country, and also towards 
the late Sandino, in Nicaragua—under- 
dogs, and all that. But you reflect that 
the Africanders lost their war. Their 
system of fighting may have been in- 
telligent and even brilliant, but it failed 
to establish South African independ- 
ence, directly because it lacked those 
qualities which the British Regulars 
and the Camberly Staff possessed. One 
recurs to the proposition that, if you 
must fight, it is best to win. 

The Doctor then proceeds to more 
serious matter. Other professions, he 
notes, expand and flourish through 
healthy criticism, while in the military 
field criticism is ruled out in the in- 
terests of discipline. He cites, in proof, 
passages from the ever-delightful Jean 
de Pierrefeu, a Frenchman who, after 
brief combat experience, found em- 
ployment for his talents at the French 
GQG, drafting official communiqués 
for the press. 

De Pierrefeu was not a professional 
soldier—he was a journalist. He is ad- 
mittedly an authority on the backstairs 
gossip of great headquarters, exceeded 
in that field by Colonel Repington 
alone. But he is hardly an authority on 
the system of military education ob- 
taining in the service schools. Criticism 
is the salient feature of such instruction. 
The comments of the umpires, deliv- 
ered to the classes of student officers 
after battle problems, are savage and 
cogent, and the broadest sort of discus- 
sion is stimulated. Yet it is not the 
fashion for an instructor to say: “This 
is the approved solution.” He says: 
“This is an approved solution.” If the 
Doctor would wangle a course at the 
Army War College in his sabbatical 
year, I believe he might revise his opin- 
ions. He would certainly find it less 
dangerous to voice dissentient views 
before a military staff than to a faculty 
meeting under a vigorous dean. Nor 
would he, I think, hold his chair of 
history very long if he differed too 
widely from the accepted policies of his 
university. One recalls cases outside the 
profession of arms, of very notable 
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savants. . . . More to the point is the 
story told the other day by an officer of 
ours, returned this year from a course 
in the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. In 
one of the final problems for his class, 
he was detailed to act as Chief of Staff 
to a Corps d’Armée. Marshal Pétain, 
present to observe the exercises, was 
pressed into service as this Major’s op- 
erations officer. Later, the Major men- 
tioned the incident to a French fellow 
student, because Pétain’s name is one 
of the great names. “Eh bien,” says the 
Frenchman, “that old fellow! Was he 
any good?” 

It is true that commanders notably 
exhibit impatience with divergent views 
among their subordinates, after the 
troops have entered the zone of action. 
There has to be a central control in 
war, and the convention of discipline. 
It is reported that the Russians brought 
open discussion and the sweet reason- 
ableness of the forum to the front-line 
trench, and had no profit of it. The 
Doctor mourns for Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorien, a fine and skilful corps com- 
mander, who differed from Sir John 
French in the Marne battles, and was 
sent home. But Sir John French com- 
manded the B. E. F., and in war there 
is no place for minority reports, nor 
any second prize in battle. More to the 
point would have been the case of 
Lanrezac, commander of the French 
Fifth Army at the opening of the war. 
Lanrezac was one of the most able of 
the French generals, and a famous 
teacher and expounder of the military 
art in pre-war years. His station in the 
opening phase, in 1914, was on the left 
flank of Joffre’s line of armies. While 
the Staff launched the abortive French 
offensive through Lorraine and Alsace, 
Lanrezac divined the German thrust 
through Belgium. From covering the 
unguarded north, he was compelled to 
come into line with the rest of the 
French armies, turning aside from the 
real danger. Both as a patriot and a 
soldier, his ordeal was frightful. He was 
right, and he knew it; and he was 
powerless. When Joffre, who had a 
brusque way with discordant subor- 
dinates, removed him, he acquiesced. 
Somebody must be boss, and give the 
orders. The same principle applies to 
railroading, and navigation, and teach- 
ing school. im 

In the second section, the Doctor goes 


to sea. It is immediately apparent that 
he has read the works of Sir Percy Scott, 
disgruntled because the Admiralty 
failed to adopt his naval patents; and 
of Sir Reginald Bacon, whose career 
was in its outcome a disappointment. 
Why didn’t the British Navy modern- 
ize its gun-mounts, and why were their 
target frames imperfectly constructed, 
and why did they carry sails into the 
age of steam? Charges more grave, to 
the rim of national disaster, might be 
brought against British conservatism, in 
circles wider than the Admiralty. But 
for all the superior elevation of the 
German guns, and the fine internal 
construction of the German ships, the 
Germans lost the Naval War, as they 
lost the war on land. War is more than 
a matter of ballistics. And there is Ger- 
man opinion that von Tirpitz was 
wildly wrong himself, in matters of 
armament, ship-construction, and naval 
administration. 

The Doctor cites the belated adop- 
tion, by the British Navy, of Captain 
Colomb’s hydrostatic valve in the firing 
mechanism of the submarine mine. 
Some of our naval people think it 
should never have been adopted at all: 
one of our destroyer skippers had a 
moving experience with the Colomb 
device, when a British mine exploded 
prematurely under his fantail, and very 
nearly blew his stern off. Officers, per- 
sonally and professionally responsible 
for national security, are quite likely to 
be conservative, and they ought to be. 

Further glorifying the amateur over 
the professional, the Doctor asserts that 
the fisherfolk of England, in drifters 
and trawlers, sank more submarines 
than any other class of vessel in the 
British Navy. But, according to official 
records, they didn’t. The largest bag 
for any one class went to the British 
submarines themselves in submarine 
duels. 

Getting his teeth into more solid 
matter, the Doctor discusses the French 
concept of war in 1914; poor de Grand- 
maison’s doctrine of the offensive; the 
romantic red pantaloons, the lack of 
machine-guns, the horse-hair crests of 
the French heavy cavalry—and Plan 
XVII, the plan that Joffre took to war. 
One sees that he has studied with at- 
tention Repington, and Churchill, and 
Liddell Hart. Also, I think, Maurice. 
None of them, at the time, had any 
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better schemes to offer. There is the 
story of Joffre’s reply, when M. Poin- 
cairé reproached him: “You assured us, 
my General, that it would be a short 
war—an affair of four months!” “M. 
Le Président,” says Joffre, “it appears 
that I was mistaken.” 

Old Joffre’s ineptitudes particularly 
distress the Doctor, and he gives in- 
stances of Joffre’s persistent wrong- 
headedness. But let it not be forgotten 
that Joffre, with Plan XVII gone dis- 
astrously to pieces in his hands, with 
northern France inundated, and the 
enemy battering at the eastern gates, 
kept his blood cold and his head clear, 
and was able to recognize opportunity, 
to halt his mutilated columns, and to 
pass—always the most difficult opera- 
tion in battle—from the defensive to 
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successful counter-attack. Joffre, in his 
time, saved France and the rest of us 
with her: while the civilian heads of 
government were running south and 
west by every available conveyance. 
There is another point, notably not 
considered by the Doctor. In war there 
are at least two sides. The enemy enters 
into all situations. Many excellent Al- 
lied plans were upset by the Germans, 
and in this respect the Germans also 
had their difficulties. The soldier, like 
the business executive, proceeds as far 
as he can in his planning by exact data 
and demonstrable facts. Beyond a cer- 
tain point, he encounters the impon- 
derables, the incalculable factors of 


weather and morale, which are decisive 
elements in every equation. Beyond 
these stands the enemy, ready to com- 











ment upon his solution with the most 
emphatic sort of military criticism. 
When the armaments are equal, and the 
human factor about equal in weight 
and training, the chances for deadlock 
exceed the chances for decision. Only 
transcendent genius on one side or the 
other can be depended upon to incline 
the balance. 

In the World War, there were many 
excellent technicians, but no genius in 
whom burned the flame of Bonaparte, 
or Ghengiz, or Hannibal. Brave and 
able commanders did not lack, but they, 
no less than their soldiers, were the 
victims of the machine age, which had 
grown beyond all the old techniques, 
economic as well as military. 

If it was stupidity not to foresee that 
monstrous deployment without flanks, 
from Switzerland to the Belgian dunes, 
where the nations wallowed for four 
years in slaughter, the soldiers have 
been the earliest critics, and the best in- 
formed. It is von Seekt, the distin- 
guished German general, who observes 
that, for all the universal levy in mass, 
the war did not end with the decisive 
destruction of the enemy on the field 
of battle, but rather in exhaustion, when 
the springs which fed to one of the 
combatants its personnel, its material, 
and its morale, dried up behind it. Is 
it necessary, he asks, for whole nations 
to hurl themselves upon one another 
whenever recourse to arms is unavoid- 
able? “The soldier must ask himself,” 
he concludes, “whether those giant 
armies can ever be maneuvered in ac- 
cordance with a strategy that seeks a 
decision, and whether it is possible for 
any future war between these masses 
to end otherwise than in indecisive 
rigidity.” And here it is the proved 
soldier, not the armchair critic, who 
goes to the root of the matter and seeks 
the solution. 

The Doctor’s final paragraphs detail 
the triumph, so to speak, of unarmed 
forces: how a civilian is to be credited 
with the initial impulse of the tanks; 
with the tactical use of poison gas (and 
may that civilian fry in hell for it—the 
military have invariably owned a feel- 
ing for the decencies); and for trench 
helmets; and for the increase in ma- 
chine-gun armament, another exces- 
sively destructive idea. Couldn’t the 
civilians have minded their own busi- 
ness? He flings a wreath to T. E. Law- 





rence, the non-professional, “who ral- 
lied the Arabs broke up the 
Turks.” The operations of Colonel 
Lawrence were admirably effective, and 
strategic 
lines, but without the support of Al- 


and 


projected along approved 
lenby’s formal army, his career would 
have been merely rural assassination 
on a grandiose scale. One gathers 
that the stupid professional soldiers 
did nothing about this war, except to 
fight it. 

The Doctor closes on a picture of 
the military professionals: “with pride 
undimmed by their performance on the 
study- 
ing their time-worn dogmas, harness- 
ing their potential man-power to out- 
moded chariots, and looking wistfully 
toward a new Armageddon.” There is, 
he concludes, only one voice raised in 
warning against their shortcomings: 
the voice of the armchair critic. 

I would submit certain corrections. 
Our generals and admirals are not look- 
ing wistfully towards any such thing. 
There is no class of people on earth so 
inclined to seek peace and pursue it, as 
our military professionals. They have 
seen war, and they know about it. In 
this country, the military is subordinate 
to the civil authority, and ought to be: 
our regular soldiers and sailors have 
never brought about a war. With the 
sureness of experience, they consider 
that, if we do get into one, it is best to 
win it. Their record is respectable: 
somehow they have brought the United 
States victorious out of such wars as we 
have fought. In the sense that the basic 
principles of war do not change, they 
follow ancient dogmas. But the material 
of war has changed a great deal, and 
the armchair critic would find it in- 
structive to visit an Army ordnance 
demonstration, or to observe a ma- 
neuver of the Fleet; or to compare the 
showing the combat services made in 
1917 with, say, 1898; or the adminis- 
tration and supply methods and results 
of 1918 with 1865. Let him look at the 
record. It is a thing that critics, arm- 
chair and otherwise, seldom examine, 
either with thoroughness or with open 
mind. 


world-stage from 1914-1918... 


{[Nore: The opinions or assertions contained 
in this article are the private ones of the writer 
and are not to be construed as official or re- 
flecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the naval service at large.] 
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r. Hearst says yes. I should be 
deported, he tells his readers, 
because I “affront our Presi- 

dent, outrage our hospitality, and fare 
forth on a country-wide tour of criti- 
cism and assault upon our institutions 
and the foundations upon which our 
government rests.” 

The question of whether I should 
be deported or not is in itself of little 
importance to any one except myself. 
I think, however, that certain issues of 
principle lie behind the question which 
are worth discussion. Let us then ex- 
amine Mr. Hearst’s charges. He first 
accuses me of affronting President 
Roosevelt. The only evidence he is able 
to submit of this charge is that in an 
interview I remarked that the President 
seemed to me politically clever. It is 
interesting that such a statement is now 
regarded as an accusation. A friend of 
mine suggested that I ought to contra- 
dict Hearst’s accusation. I replied that 
I could not state, in order to please Mr. 
Hearst, that on reconsideration I had 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Roose- 
velt was politically stupid. Such a state- 
ment would not only be rude, but 
grossly untrue. Mr. Roosevelt is certain- 
ly an extremely able politician. 

To come to Mr. Hearst’s more serious 
charge, however: Am I making “as- 
sault upon our institutions and the 
foundations upon which our govern- 
ment rests”? Let me first make it clear 


that I never deliver political speeches 


while in the United States of America. 
I have sometimes taken part in English 
politics. I have, that is to say, sometimes 
urged my fellow countrymen to take 
one political course of action rather 
than another. But it would be quite 
unbecoming for a foreign lecturer to 
enter American politics in any such 
way, and I should never dream of doing 
so. What American audiences employ 
me to do is to give them, to the best of 
my ability, a scientific and accurate ac- 
count of certain modern political theo- 
ries and movements. They want an 
account of Fascism, an account of Com- 
munism, an analysis of the causes of 
modern war, and of the present difficul- 
ties of the capitalist system, and this is 
what I endeavor to give them. Nat- 
urally, I do not attempt to conceal my 
own opinions on these matters, or pre- 
tend to an impossible impartiality. No- 
body is impartial upon these vital issues 
of modern life; they are merely hypo- 
critical if they pretend to be. But I cer- 
tainly do attempt to give, for example, 
an account of what the Fascists claim 
for their movement as well as a criti- 
cism of this claim. 

I am informed that there is nothing 
in the present American law which 
makes it illegal to deliver such lectures. 


Should I Be Deported? 
By John Strachey 


Is free speech only for those who believe in the capitalist sys- 

tem? The author of *‘The Coming Struggle for Power’’ states 

his position in reply to demands for his deportation. For a 

commentary upon the system which Mr. Strachey espouses, 
= see ‘An Uncensored Letter to a Soviet Friend’* 
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The ground for deportation is a state- 
ment inciting the audience to rise up 
and overthrow by force the present 
American government; and however 
many reporters Mr. Hearst sends to my 
lectures he will not find me making 
any such statements. Hence it appears 
that if Mr. Hearst wishes me deported 
he must alter the law. He must make it 
a crime to criticise the present workings 
of the capitalist system; for this system 
is that “foundation,” I take it, to which 
he refers, and on which he says his 
government “rests.” 

And certainly it is true that my ac 
count of the capitalist system is critical. 
Now, at present it is not a crime in 
either Britain or in America to make 
such a criticism of the existing system. 
3ut it is a crime to do so, for example, 
in Germany and Italy; and Mr. Hearst, 
and similar persons in Great Britain, 
evidently wish to make such criticism a 
crime in these countries also. 

This, then, is the important issue 
which is raised in principle by the very 
unimportant question of whether or not 
I ought to be deported. And it is this 
issue: namely, should we or should we 
not retain our liberty to criticise the 
workings of our present economic sys- 
tem, which I desire to place squarely be- 
fore the readers of Scripner’s Mac- 
AZINE. 

It may, perhaps, be possible to lay 
down two propositions which will 
secure general consent. They are: first, 
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that our present social and economic 
arrangements are not working satisfac- 
torily; that they are, indeed, working 
so unsatisfactorily that alteration sooner 
or later will be necessary if human 
civilization is to develop, or even, per- 
haps, continue to survive; and second, 
that it is desirable to make these nec- 
essary alterations with the minimum 
possible amount of social disturbance, 
economic dislocation, and above all, 
civil and international violence. Now, 
contrary to many people’s sincerely held 
opinions, the second of these proposi- 
tions is as strongly subscribed to by all 
responsible Communists as is the first. 
A Communist is as keen as the most 
extreme pacifist on minimizing the de- 
gree of violence which will occur and 
which is now occurring in the world, 
and for a very good reason: he is likely 
to be the chief sufferer from both civil 
and international violence. But the 
Communist holds very different views 
from the pacifist, and, indeed, from the 
liberal, on how the amount of present 
and future violence being used in the 
world can be minimized. 

All those of us who hold the Com- 
munist point of view believe that cer- 
tain scientific discoveries, strictly com- 
parable to the great basic discoveries of 
physics and biology, were made during 
the last century in the young sciences 
of economics and sociology. We be- 
lieve that these sciences were put on 





their feet by the elucidation of certain 
basic laws. In just the same way the 
science of physics was established on a 
rational basis by Newton’s law of grav- 
ity, and the science of biology was 
established by Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion. The analogous discovery in the 
field of economics was, we maintain, 
made by Marx when he elucidated what 
he called “the law of motion of modern 
society.” 

Incidentally, I believe that the com- 
parison of Marx’s discovery with New- 
ton’s and Darwin's is illuminating, as 
showing not only what Communists 
claim for Marx’s work, but what they 
do not claim. Just as no physicist or 
biologist would dream that he was 
slighting the achievement of Newton 
or Darwin because he worked at the 
development of physics and biology, so 
no Marxist supposes that Marx’s work 
has become out of date because Lenin 
and others have developed it and ap- 
plied it to the present condition of 
capitalism, which has changed percep- 
tibly since Marx’s day. Marxists, in 
other words, again contrary to a widely 
held view, are not the inheritors of a 
dead body of dogma, but of a living, 
struggling, developing science. 

Marx, we believe, discovered certain 
laws which were working themselves 
out and which have since, to a great 
extent, worked themselves out in the 
development of capitalism. Moreover 
these laws work independently of the 
wills of human beings. Marx, we be- 
lieve, discovered that certain results 
were bound to occur if and when you 
collected together a number of entre- 
preneurs, or capitalists, each owning 
means of production, and each employ- 
ing a group of wage-workers, and set 
them to exchanging their products on 
a free market. 

He believed that quite independently 
of the good will or ill will of the capi- 
talists concerned, such an economic sys- 
tem must develop in a certain way. To 
particularize, he believed that such a 
system must from the start be subject to 
periodic crises of glut in which the 
capitalists would be unable to sell their 
products, and large blocks of capital 
and vast numbers of workers would 
become unemployed. He believed that 
as the system developed these crises of 
glut must become ever more severe and 
devastating. He believed further that 
the number of competing entrepreneurs 


independently owning means of pro- 
duction would become smaller; that 
this process would go on to a point 
wherein competition within certain 
branches of production would die down 
and even, in some cases, disappear al- 
together and be succeeded by the mo- 
nopolistic ownership of all the means of 
production in this particular branch. 

Marx believed further that these two 
tendencies, viz., towards instability on 
the one hand, and monopoly on the 
other, would make it more and more 
impossible for the capitalists both to 
obtain an adequate return of profit on 
the ever growing masses of capital 
which they employed, and to allow suf- 
ficient purchasing power to the non- 
capitalist elements of the population to 
enable them to buy the products of in- 
dustry. This difficulty of obtaining a 
market for industry’s ever growing 
product would, Marx believed, create 
ever growing tensions between the va- 
rious national capitalist groups, and 
would drive them to seek for the outlet 
of foreign markets. As the number of 
these available outlets, provided by un- 
developed countries, diminished, the 
tension between each of the capitalist 
nations would grow ever greater, and 
would result in worldwide wars. 

Marx, it is extraordinary to remem- 
ber, worked out this theory in the 1850's 
and *6o’s, when capitalism was at its 
most triumphant. None of the develop- 
ments which he stated to be inevitable 
was yet apparent to almost any one 
else. Today, however, it is possible to 
verify the truth of Marx’s basic “law 
of motion of modern society,” not only 
by following his train of reasoning, but 
by observing the law’s fulfillment in the 
world around us. We can all see that 
c apitalism has actually, and on the most 
gigantic scale, fulfilled Marx’s predic- 
tions; we can see that a correspondence 
between Marx’s law and the facts is 
written only too plainly across the 
whole world. It is written in the too 
legible handwriting of recurrent crises 
of ever more widespread destitution and 
insecurity, and, above all, in the flam- 
ing sky-sign of the last war, and in the 
ever mounting preparations for the next. 

Now we Marxists may be right or 
wrong about all this. Our criticism of 
capitalism may be well founded or ill 
founded. Marx’s basic “law of motion 
of modern society” may be true or it 
may be false. There can, however, be 
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no doubt of the importance of this ques- 
tion. Surely, if there is even a possibility 
that Marx’s law is true it deserves the 
very closest examination. For there 
can be no doubt that if it is true, then 
the only way in which the present un- 
happy condition of the world can be 
ended, and horrors of violence and 
social decay, a hundred times worse 
than any we have yet seen, be avoided, 
is by the abolition of our present eco- 
nomic system. How, then, are we to 
decide whether Marx’s discovery is true 
or not? 

Now, there are two ways by which 
opponents of Marxism can combat our 
doctrine. One way is to make a rigor- 
ous, searching, and scientific examina- 
tion of Marxism. Marxists are exceed- 
ingly anxious for such an examination 
of their doctrines. We ask for the very 
maximum of open discussion and de- 
bate; we ask that our theories should 
be subjected to every conceivable test; 
that every link in their chain of logic 
should be tested and re-tested; and, 
above all, that at every point they should 
be compared with the reality that they 
claim to describe and explain. 

It is interesting to notice that in the 
past eminent capitalist thinkers have 
agreed with us as to the necessity for the 
fullest examination and discussion of 
Marxism. Probably the most gifted cap- 
italist critic of Marx’s discovery was 
Profesor Bhm-Bawerk. Bohm-Bawerk 
was not only one of the greatest capital- 
ist economists who ever lived but was 
an eminent statesman also. He was 
Minister of Finance in the Austrian 
Empire when that empire was still a 
great power. Béhm-Bawerk himself 
wrote a closely reasoned book (Karl 
Marx and the Close of His System), 
specifically attempting to disprove 
Marx’s “law of motion of modern so- 
ciety,” and he called for more of such 
works. Marxism could be disproved, he 
said, “by the secure linking of causes 
and effect,” and by a close comparison 
of Marx’s theories with the facts of the 
world. But Béhm-Bawerk’s appeal has 
gone unheeded. There exist no attempts 
to refute Marxism of an equal serious- 
ness and importance to his own, which 
was written as far back as 1896. And 
yet it can hardly be said that Marxism 
was destroyed by Boéhm-Bawerk’s at- 
tack; for since that time it has become 
the accepted basis of the intellectual 
life of one-sixth of the world, and is 
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exciting passionate discussion in the 
other five-sixths. The professors and 
other spokesmen of capitalism seem less 
and less anxious, however, to take up 
the discussion of Marxism. Though it 
becomes more and more difficult to do 
so, they seek to ignore its existence. 

But this does not mean that attempts 
to combat Marxism are not being made. 
On the contrary, they are being made 
increasingly, but by another method. 
In Bohm-Bawerk’s own country, Aus- 
tria, in its greater neighbor, Germany, 
and throughout Central Europe, the in- 
tellectual struggle against Marxism has 
been abandoned. But the struggle 
against Marxism is being intensified: 
it is being carried on by more direct 
methods; it is being made a crime to 
discuss the doctrine at all. In Great 
Britain, also, there are many people who 
would dearly love to make it illegal to 
criticise the workings of the present 
economic system, or to discuss the pos- 
sibility that Marx had discovered the 
truth about the nature of that system. 
And now in America we find that Mr. 
Hearst, at least, is of the same opinion. 
He does not at all agree with old Pro- 
fessor Bohm-Bawerk that the maximum 
of free and scientific discussion will 
serve to destroy Marxism. On the con- 
trary, he evidently thinks that any one 
who raises this discussion at all is bet- 
ter deported. 

Here, then, we have the issue fairly 
joined. Are we, as rational, grown men 
and women, to be allowed to examine 
our present economic system, to study 
all the various theories which have been 
put forward to explain the workings of 
that system, and decide for ourselves 
whether or not the system will in future 
serve our needs? In particular, are we 
to be forbidden to examine at all the 
most famous of all those theories? Are 
we to make up our minds blindly that 
we must sustain capitalism whatever 
the consequences? Are we to be for- 
bidden even to examine the question of 
whether the maintenance of capitalism 
will necessarily involve us in an un- 
ending series of ever worsening crises, 
one of which must finally plunge the 
world into war? 

Perhaps we Marxists are entirely 
mistaken in supposing that the very 
nature of capitalism is such that these 
must be its fatal consequences. If we 
are so mistaken, surely sufficiently scien- 
tific and rigorous discussion will dem- 


onstrate the fact. But surely, if there 
is even a possibility that we are right, 
it is unwise to attempt to silence us by 
force. For if the contentions of Marx- 
ism are even approximately true the 
prospects which sticking to capitalism 
holds out to all of us are very dreadful. 

It appears to me, then, that the Amer- 
ican audiences which do me the honor 
to invite me to discuss these questions 
with them are in the right of the mat- 
ter as against Mr. Hearst, who would 
forbid them to hear me. Certainly only 
a tiny minority of those I speak to in 
America are convinced, either before 
or after I speak to them, of the truth 
of the Marxist critique of capitalism. 
The vast majority of Americans, like 
the vast majority of us in England, are 
soaked in the capitalist tradition of 
economic thought. But it is the special 
quality of Americans that they are will- 
ing to experiment; and to experiment 
intellectually as well as practically. 
Their minds are genuinely open, they 
do genuinely desire to hear and dis- 
cuss unfamiliar theories and views. And 
it is this willingness to experiment 
which may enable them to find, sooner 
than the British people, the one solu- 
tion to their difficulties: that is, the 
abolition of the profit or capitalist sys- 
tem. But it is precisely this willingness 
on the part of the great majority of 
Americans to examine new views on 
their merits which so alarms Mr. 
Hearst. It is this open-mindedness 
which makes him feel that American 
audiences must if possible be prevented 
from discussing and considering the 
Marxist criticism of capitalism. Amer- 
icans must make up their minds for 
themselves whether or not they wish 
Mr. Hearst to decide on what views 
they may or may not listen to. I cannot 
but believe, however, that they will 
desire to decide to have all the facts 
and all the theories laid before them, 
so that they will be in a position to 
make up their own minds for them- 
selves. 

If they do so, if they resist the at- 
tempts which will increasingly be made 
by interested parties to censor the opin- 
ions which they may be permitted to 
hear, if they refuse to allow their sources 
of information to be hand-picked for 
them by Mr. Hearst or by any one else, 
they will certainly perform a very great 
service not only to themselves but to the 
whole world. Communists believe that 





























that degree of dislocation and violence, 
which class history teaches us has 
hitherto always accompanied the break- 
down of one form of society and the 
building up of another, is very greatly 
attributable to the fact that the mass 
of the population has always hitherto 
been denied effective access to the true 
facts of the situation. Thus the vast 
majority of mankind have always en- 
tered such periods of rapid social change 
blindly and without conscious realiza- 
tion of what was happening to them- 
selves, and to their world. Thus they 
have perforce fought out their conflicts, 
blundered desperately into international 
and civil strife, bled and died for in- 
trinsically impossible ideals, or hope- 
lessly lost causes. 

Once a period of open international 
or class conflict has begun it is no doubt 
futile to hope for freedom of discussion. 
Neither the capitalists, nor the revolu- 
tionaries, can any more give the right 
of free speech to their opponents, than 
can a government engaged in war. The 
Communists are forced, like every one 
else, to suppress their opponents’ opin- 
ions during such periods. To do any- 
thing else would be to surrender to op- 
ponents who would certainly use every 
possibility, not for vigorous, scientific 
discussion, but for the extirpation of 
Communism. We must all, whether 
Communists or anti-Communists, rec- 
ognize that in such periods of open 
conflict both sides inevitably deny free- 
dom of speech to their opponents. 

The question at issue is whether dur- 
ing our remaining years of comparative 
social stability—and we do not know 
how long they may be—we shall hear 
each other’s views and meet in careful 
and scientific discussion. I believe that 
it is enormously important that such 
discussion and debate should take place. 
For I believe that it is only by such dis- 
cussion that the degree of dislocation 
and violence which racks the world 
today, and threatens to engulf it tomor- 
row, can even be minimized. I believe 
that it is only by achieving a scientific 
comprehension of the nature of our 
present economic system, of its past 
achievements and its present disorders, 
that we can hope to prevent the supreme 
violence of modern international war, 
and to diminish, at any rate, the ever 
growing civil violence which a failure 
to understand the nature of our system 
is bringing upon us. 
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The Fabulous Man 


cA STORY 


By Hamilton Basso 


HE path up the mountain had 

been steep and they were both 

glad to rest. They sat on a flat 
rock that looked out over the valley and 
David pulled out a pack of cigarettes. 
He offered one to Freida but she shook 
her head. It was just like her, he 
thought, not to smoke. He lit a ciga- 
rette and looked down into the valley. 
The little Bavarian village made him 
think of pictures he had seen as a boy. 

“It’s beautiful,” he said, speaking in 
German. “I think you would like living 
here.” 

He spoke slowly, having had but two 
years of German at Princeton, pro- 
nouncing his words carefully and with 
forethought. He looked very serious 
and Freida smiled at him. Her hair re- 
minded him of the golden color of corn 
in autumn and her eyes were as blue 
as the little houstonias that grow in 
mountain rocks. 

“I don’t speak German very well, do 

?” he said. 

“I can understand you,” she an- 
swered. “I don’t always understand 
Americans who try to speak German.” 

“That’s something to be thankful 
for,” he said in English. 


“What did you say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But you did say something.” 

“I was just thinking. I always think 
better in English.” 

“What were you thinking?” 

“I was thinking of all the Americans 
who would try to make love to you if 
you could understand the way they 
speak German.” 

“Nein!” She made a shy gesture with 
her hand, “It is not true. You are mak- 
ing fun of me.” 

A blush came into her cheeks and 
she turned her head. How naive she 
was, he thought, how extremely naive. 
She stood at the other end of the pole 
from those débutantes he sometimes 
danced with at. parties. There was a 
different quality about her—the quality 
of innocence. Yes, that was the word. 
Innocence. She was just a sweet, inno- 
cent German kid. He felt like protect- 
ing her. 

“I’m glad I came here,” he said. “If 
it hadn’t been for Mother, I wouldn't 
have. I did my best to get her to change 
her mind. Just think—I might never 
have seen you. It gives me the—the— 
what is the German word for creeps?” 











“How?” She turned her wet blue 
eyes upon him. 

“Never mind. It doesn’t matter. I’m 
just glad to be here.” 

“Why are you glad?” 

“T like it. I like you.” 

He reached for her hand and she did 
not draw it away. Her hand was white 
and small, with slender, tapering fin- 
gers. He looked into her face and he 
thought he had never seen any one so 
beautiful. 

“I love you,” he said. 

“No, no.” She turned her mouth 
away. “You must*not say that.” 

“Why?” 

“You must not. We have just met 
each other. It is not right for you to 
say such things.” 





“Why?” 

“You do not mean what you say.” 

“I mean every word.” 

“I cannot believe you. One does not 
fall in love like this. I want to speak 
of something else. Tell me about Amer- 
ica. Where in America do you live?” 

“I don’t want to talk about where I 
live.” 

“I shall go then.” 

“No, don’t go. I’ll talk about where 
I live. I live in lowa. Corn grows there. 
That’s all there is to say about lowa. 
Can’t we talk about you now?” 

Freida shook her head. 

“Your university?” she 
that also in Iowa?” 

“God in heaven, no. I go to Prince- 
ton. You know—where Professor Ein- 
stein is. Germany kicked him out so 
we took him in. I’ve seen him on the 
campus. He has lots of hair.” 

Freida was silent for a moment, look- 
ing into the valley. The setting sun fell 
on some of the mountain rocks and 
gave them the color of bronze. 

“I do not wish to speak of Einstein,” 
she said. 

“That's all right with me.” 

“Einstein is a Jew.” 

“I know. That’s why he was run out 
of Germany.” 

“That is not the only reason. He is 
one of Germany’s enemies.” 

“IT don’t care, Freida. He’s no friend 
of mine.” 

“But your university took him in. 
Your university harbors one of Ger- 
many’s enemies.” 

“I didn’t have anything to do with it. I 
don’t run the place. But after all, Freida, 
Professor Einstein is a great man.” 

“He is not great. It is just as The 
Leader said over the radio. Einstein’s 
greatness is only a Jewish myth—part 
of the Jewish propaganda. Germany 
must purge herself of all the Jews.” 

David crushed his cigarette on the 
rock, It left a dark smear and the ashes 


asked. “Is 


SHARED EPITAPH 
‘By Marion Canby 


Beneath this plot lies my life’s other heart 
That doubly beat for years within my breast. 
Now, while the seasons and my life depart, 
Both hearts, and I, may rest. 
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felt hot on his fingers. He was faced 
with something he did not quite under- 
stand. 

“Even if he is a Jew, Freida,” he said 
seriously, “Professor Einstein has done 
some great work. The theory of relativ- 
ity, for instance. You can’t deny him 
that simply because he is a Jew.” 

“His theory!” Freida’s young lips 
curled in scorn. “The Leader says that 
his theory is already tottering. It is only 
you Americans who are taken in by it.” 

“What does The Leader know about 
it? He’s no scientist. He’s nothing but 
a politician.” 

“I will not listen to such blasphemy 
about The Leader. He is beyond criti- 
cism. He is Germany’s savior. He is a 
fabulous man.” 

“He’s fabulous, all right. Some of the 
stories they tell about him are fabulous 
too. If he did things like that in Amer- 
ica ‘ 

Freida jumped to her feet. Her eyes 
were tense with fury. Her voice trem- 
bled as she spoke. 

“I think you must be a Jew yourself. 
There must be Jewish blood in your 
veins. I will have nothing to do with 
one who loves the Jews.” 

She turned away from him with a 
quick motion of her waist and then she 
was running down the path. 

“Freida!” he called, speaking in Eng- 
lish again. “Wait! You’ve got me all 
wrong. Wait! Wait a minute!” 

She did not answer. The sounds of 
her running became more and more 
faint. David waited until he could no 
longer hear her and lit another ciga- 
rette. The sun had set and the sky was 
growing dark. He began to walk down 
the path and in a few minutes he came 
to the village. Lights were coming on 
in the houses and the steeple of the 
church was growing black upon the 
sky. As he walked to the hotel he saw 
a photograph of The Leader in one of 
the lighted shop windows. The Leader 
looked very stern and a lock of hair fell 
across his forehead. David threw his 
cigarette away. 


“That bastard,” he said. 



































An Uncensored Letter 
to a Soviet Friend 


By W. Chapin Huntington 





This letter was never sent. It is doubt- 
ful whether it would have been deliver- 
ed and it might have caused the official 
addressed embarrassment by laying him 
open to the suspicion of improper re- 
lations with foreigners. The censorship 
under the Communist dictator is ab- 
solute. It affects both the written and 
the spoken word, as I learned when, 
after an absence of sixteen years, I re- 
turned to Russia last summer. 

I found it impossible to have frank 
discussions with Soviet officials, a third 
person was present at every interview. 
However, | came away with the feeling 
that some of the men I met would have 
talked freely if | had known them long 
enough to establish a basis of mutual 
confidence and if we could have spoken 
in private. Comrade Ivanov (not his 
real name) was one of those, and I am 
sure that he would have been inter- 
ested in my honest opinion of Soviet 
progress during the past sixteen years. 
Soviet Russia has not always been for- 
tunate in its friends; it has received too 
much indiscriminate praise, too much 
shallow flattery, and too little construc- 


tive criticism. 








Mucu EsreemMep Comrabe Ivanov: 

Since I left the Soviet Union I have 
had time to digest my impressions. Be- 
fore they grow cold I am going to write 
them to you, feeling certain that you 
will be interested and hoping that | 
may be candid with you without sac- 
rificing your good will. 

You recall that my approach to the 
study of your country is that of the 
economic geographer and the industrial 
engineer. My object is to evaluate the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as 
a producing concern in terms of natural 
resources, industrial equipment, man- 
power, and management; to estimate 
its ability to provide material prosperity 
for its people. I went to Moscow with 
your famous slogan ringing in my 
ears: “We will catch up with and sur- 
pass America!” 

“Have we not made great progress?’ 
you and many others have asked me. 
What do you mean by progress and 
how will you measure it? Now, I am 
a practical man, and I know that the 
Kerensky government is as dead as a 
dodo but I cannot help thinking what 
it or a similar liberal government with 
the aid of foreign capital might have 
accomplished by now. Or, if Lenin had 
lived, and his New Economic Policy 
of controlled concessions to private initi- 
ative had continued, what might have 
been the standard of life and comfort 
of the Russian people today? Again, 
there is Finland, your next-door neigh- 
bor, which emerged from civil war in 
1918 and is today, in spite of the de- 
pression, in extraordinary condition 








with advanced social legislation, excel- 
lent schools, and equality for women. 
I know this is a sore subject and that 
the comparison is not quite fair. The 
Finnish problem is simpler than yours, 
the country is small, the cultural herit- 
age is better. Still, I saw no slums in 
Helsingfors. 

I can think of other comparisons, but 
after all it gets down to this: if we ad- 
mit the historic inevitability of the 
Bolshevik revolution and of the present 
policy of aggressive collectivization, 
progress, from the base-line of 1920, 
from the economic ruin and industrial 
prostration at the close of the civil war, 
has been considerable. There is order 
today in the USSR. The traveller feels 
this, and that a stable government is in 
charge. There are more things in the 
shops than at any time since the New 
Economic Policy was abandoned, the 
atmosphere is more relaxed, normal 
life on the new pattern is taking form. 
Of course this pattern is not Com- 
munism, the ultimate ideal where gov- 
ernment shall pass away, nor even 
Socialism with self-government and co 
operation, but State Capitalism on a 
gigantic scale. Yours is a huge economic 
commonwealth without private profit, 
a pyramid whose base is the peasants, 
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whose center is the factory workmen, 
and whose heavy top is the ruling 
bureaucracy. 

You, yourself, are well informed 
about life in foreign countries because 
of your official missions abroad, but 
Soviet Russia has been so isolated due 
to the censorship within, passport re- 
strictions without, and the lack of 
means to travel that the mass of Soviet 
citizens have no conception of how low 
their standard of life still is. How struck 
I was not only by the rarity of automo- 
biles and bicycles, but by the absence 
of baby carriages and umbrellas on your 
streets! How strange it was not to be 
able to get a doctor in a Moscow hotel 
for four hours, not to be able to buy a 
simple plug for an electric cord! The 
truth is that the standard is so much 
lower than in America that the descrip- 
tive terms and units hardly mean the 
same things. 

Everywhere in the Soviet Union to- 
day buildings are going up—factories, 
office buildings, hotels, blocks of work- 
men’s apartments. Moscow’s skyline is 
jagged with new structures of six to 
twelve stories. Her narrow, winding 
streets, which formerly had a kind of 
provincial cosiness, are full of scaffold- 
ing. “Moscow is going to be the most 
beautiful city in the world!” says an 
enthusiastic writer in the Pravda. I can- 
not share his enthusiasm. All these 
buildings are in the ultra-modern style 
of architecture which is the most ex- 
acting, for unless the design is abso- 
lutely first-class the building looks like 
a cracker-box, and if the house is not 
well built and maintained within and 
without it soon has the appearance of 
a barrack. This is unfortunately the 
case with most new buildings in Soviet 
Russia. Broken windows, chipped stair- 
treads, plaster cracked, stucco falling 
off—all these are usual in brand-new 
structures, and go unrepaired. I know 
that new buildings are urgently needed 
and that your housing problem is acute, 
but such hasty, flimsy construction can 
only defeat its own end. If you do not 
take care, you will never catch up. In 
Soviet Russia today it is a race between 
construction and depreciation. 

Beside these new structures, the old 
buildings inherited from the past seem 
solid and dignified but they are often 
dilapidated: Not only dwelling-houses, 
but public buildings, museums, and 
universities are in a sad state of dis- 
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repair. I have known of people being 
hurt in them by loose window frames 
which fell out without warning. The 
magnificent city of Leningrad depresses 
the new arrival by its run-down, shabby 
appearance. I wish heartily that suit- 
able credits might be arranged so that 
the American paint industry could send 
several shiploads of paint to restore the 
historic capital to its former brightness! 
And I would remind you that these 
old buildings are still your chief de- 
pendence: not to maintain them will 
render your housing problem still more 
acute. 

Of course I know the regular Soviet 
answer to such criticisms as these and 
it is impressive—Industrialization! “We 
are a backward agricultural country,” 
you say, “primitive and poor; indus- 
trialization will make us rich and in- 
dependent. We are threatened by po- 
tential enemies in Europe and the Far 
East; industrialization will provide the 
modern armament to withstand them. 
Therefore, let us tighten our belts, 
neglect non-essentials, and build fac- 
tories as fast as we can; let us make 
industry the heart of our Plan for 
economic and social development.” 

Well, the first Five Year Plan is 
over, the second has begun, and what 
have you? A great manufacturing ca- 
pacity, distributed about the Soviet 
Union, embodied in a series of blast 
furnaces, steel works, chemical plants, 
automobile factories, tractor works, ma- 
chine building plants, hydro-electric 
stations, and the like. I should be un- 
generous indeed not to admire the 
magnitude of this equipment, the iron 
will of your leaders, and the tremen- 
dous sacrifices they have laid upon 
Soviet citizens to bring about such 
rapid industrialization. But technically 
it is not a Soviet achievement. The 
factories were built by American and 
other foreign engineers. An eccentric 
maiden lady of wealth could have a 
blast furnace built on her estate, but 
this would not prove her to be a captain 
of industry. 

The real question is, can you operate 
efficiently these plants which others 
have built for you? Not in most cases, 
I believe, for a long time. I spent my 
early life in steel works and I have a 
vivid recollection of the putting into 
operation of one new plant. I know 
what effort, time, and patience were 
required to achieve satisfactory quality 





and cost. And this with all the resources 
and experience of a great corporation 
behind the enterprise, with trained men 
in charge, with the American labor 
market to draw upon, and with the 
background of a century of industrial 
experience. How are you to assimilate 
all at once a gigantic new industry 
created out of the whole cloth, without 
any of these requisites? 

The greatest lack in Russia now as 
formerly is trained brains per square 
mile. You are making heroic efforts to 
overcome this but you cannot work 
fast enough to keep up with your build- 
ing program. Hence labor efficiency is 
low, costs are high, and quality is poor 
in most lines of production. Not only 
is the percentage of scrap high but the 
quality of the product which leaves the 
factory is low. A tractor which breaks 
down in a few weeks or wears out with- 
in a year is hardly a tractor at all. The 
plan to equip Soviet farms with trac- 
tors, like other phases of your mecha- 
nization, becomes again a race between 
construction and depreciation. Progress 
is undoubtedly being made in some of 
your plants but as a whole it is painfully 
slow and the effort is continually di- 
luted by further expansion. Before you 
have started to assimilate one factory 
you are building another. I am not 
telling you anything new, Comrade 
Ivanov. Your Soviet press is full of 
frank disclosures and sharp self-criti- 
cism. 

The difficulty is that you do not draw 
the inescapable conclusion, namely, that 
it will be long before Soviet industry 
can give the people what they need for 
a comfortable existence even according 
to Russian standards. Industry must 
serve as a training school for green 
hands, and much machinery must be 
worn out and material wasted before 
it can settle down to the equilibrium 
necessary to turn out an adequate 
quantity and a satisfactory quality of 
product. The idea of industrializing 
the Soviet Union is of course funda- 
mentally sound. It is not a Communist 
invention, as you know. Statesmen like 
Witte and scientists like Mendeleyev 
saw the necessity for it in their time. It 
is the speed of realization which is irra- 
tional—the boasted “Bolshevik tempo” 
which does not count the cost but leaves 
it to the population to pay in privation 
and sacrifice. A Soviet workman said 
to me one day, “I will tell you a proverb 
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that is going around: In the old days 
the priests used to say to the people, 
‘Never mind, it will be all right in the 
next world.’ Now the government says: 
‘Never mind, it will be all right for the 
children’—but for whose children, no- 
body knows!” 

As far as Socialist principles in the 
internal organization of industry are 
concerned, they seem to be progressively 
abandoned. The degree of operating 
success that has been achieved appears 
to an outsider to be less due to Social- 
ism than in spite of it. Managerial re- 
sponsibility, differential rates of pay 
according to skill, piece work, cost ac- 
counting, decentralization—such are 
the practical incentives to production 
in Soviet factories today. 

But perhaps the claim of Soviet in- 
dustry which has most deeply im- 
pressed Americans in these trying times 
is that you have no unemployment. An 
enthusiastic American admirer of your 
system told me in Moscow: “The 
Soviets have conquered the machine!” 
A factory manager declared to me 
proudly: “I cannot get enough hands. 
When a few of my people fail to turn 
up in the morning I am badly crip- 
pled.” Let us look more closely into 
these claims. I think your publicists 
have grossly deceived themselves and 
us as to the true situation. 

In the first place Soviet Russia is 
having a kind of business boom under 
the vast construction program of the 
Five Year Plan. The boom is dictated 
by an all-powerful government which 
is able to isolate its territory from the 
world economy and to finance the boom 
by forcing cheap food from the peas- 
ants and maintaining a standard of 
living so low that it would cause a 
revolt in America. As to consumption 
goods, there is such a dearth of every- 
thing in Russia, and the hunger for the 
ordinary necessities of life is so keen, 
that the potential market is unlimited 
as soon as the price is within range. 
Yours is a primitive country, starting 
from zero. The difficulties and com- 
plexities of a highly developed economic 
and social organism will come to you 
later. 

However, this is not all. Even today 
in Soviet industry there is no unlimited 
demand for all labor, but rather a 
steady demand for skilled labor. The 
factory manager who told me he could 
not get enough hands was making in- 


struments of precision. Ordinary job- 
seekers at the employment office would 
be useless to him without a period of 
apprenticeship. Again, the efficiency of 
labor, even of so-called skilled labor, in 
Soviet Russia is so far below the level 
of advanced countries that frequently 
three or four men are required to do 
the work of one in America. In open 
convention one of your speakers re- 
cently pointed out that, during a theo- 
retical seven-hour day, most workmen 
were only working four and a half to 
five hours. Meetings were being held 
during working hours, he said, fore- 
men were going off to the barber shop. 
Another speaker testified that his fac- 
tory often looked like the principal 
street of Leningrad on a holiday. Soviet 
managers are struggling to overcome 
this condition and to attain higher labor 
efficiency. To this end recent govern- 
ment decrees aim to force desirable 
workmen to remain two to three years 
in one place, a degree of interference 
with personal liberty which would not 
be tolerated in our country. The out- 
look, therefore, is that industry will 
need less rather than more workers rel- 
atively as time goes on. Even as it is, 
the aim of the second Five Year Plan 
is to raise the number of persons em- 
ployed in industry proper by only 3,- 
000,000—from 8,000,000 in 1932 to 11,- 
000,000 in 1937. 

Lastly, there is a basic fact, perhaps 
the most important of all. Now as in 
Tsarist days there is over-population in 
your rural districts and it is constantly 
increasing due to the tremendous birth 
rate. According to the State Planning 
Commission, the surplus of agricul- 
tural workers in the Soviet Union was 
7,000,000 in 1927; in 1931 the Collec- 
tive Farm Institute estimated that the 
surplus workers in the collective farms 
to from 6,000,000 to §8,- 
000,000. Outside observers consider 
these figures far too low and one Rus- 
sian estimate gave the total for the 
Union in 1924 as 20,000,000. Whatever 
the true figure may be, it is large and 
the progress of the mechanization of 
igriculture by the introduction of trac- 
tors and harvesting machinery tends to 
swell it. In any case, we know that such 
has been the movement from the coun- 
try to the city that in April of last year 
the Soviet government instituted a 
strict passport control over twenty-eight 
important industrial cities, with the re- 
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sult that some 2,000,000 unemployed 
people were driven out of them. If 
our government possessed the power 
arbitrarily to expel hundreds of thou- 
sands of people from our cities and 
scatter them over the country, we too 
could make our unemployment figures 
look more favorable. 

To sum up, therefore, it is my sincere 
conviction that your present lack of 
unemployment is not only founded on 
conditions peculiar to a new agricul- 
tural country on the threshold of in- 
dustrialization, but is, taking the coun. 
try as a whole, more apparent than 
real. 1 know your government has in- 
telligent long-range plans to take care 
of surplus population in the future by 
opening up new lands, by regional 
development, and by the intensification 
of agriculture. But these solutions lie 
far ahead. 

I was glad indeed while in Soviet 
Russia to hear encouraging news from 
the “agricultural front.” Various ob 
servers confirmed my own impression 
that the countryside was settling down 
again and that the newly formed callec- 
tive farms were beginning to function 
normally. The Communist battle for 
collectivization seems to be won. Over 
two-thirds of all the peasants are now 
in collective farms and in some dis- 
tricts there is hardly an individual 
farmer left. Better still, the govern- 
ment appears to have recognized this 
situation and orders have gone out 
from Moscow to conciliate the peasants 
instead of harassing them. 

It was high time! You and I can 
never agree on the necessity for the 
fanatic collectivization of the past five 
years. But we do agree that agricul- 
ture made a bad showing in the Five 
Year Plan. So bad that no grain-pro- 
duction figures are given in the official 
Summary of the Fulfillment of the 
Plan prepared for English readers. We 
both know that, with the exception of 
the banner crop’ year of 1930-31, for 
six years the grain harvest has never 
been more than go per cent of the pre- 
war yield, while the population to be 
fed has grown from 140,000,000 in 
1913 to 166,000,000 in 1934. We know 
too that horses, cattle, and swine have 
been reduced by one-half during the 
drive for collectivization, sheep by two- 
thirds. 

The “Kulaks,” the well-to-do peas- 
ants who resisted the collectivization 
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measures, have now been liquidated— 
that is, exiled to the forests of the North 
or to Siberia. But, unfortunately, they 
carried with them the best farming 
ability in the Soviet Union. It will take 
time to replace these capable individ- 
uals and their horses with new meth- 
ods and tractors. It will take time to 
train capable modern farmers and to 
build up decimated herds and flocks. 
And it will take still more time to dis- 
pel the distrust, the resentment, and the 
trouble in men’s minds which are the 
heritage of the years of violence and 
coercion. The Russian peasant has so 
long been alternately encouraged and 
expropriated according to the arbitrary 
variations in the Soviet policy that a 
long period of constant friendliness will 
be necessary to generate his confidence 
and to insure his putting forth his best 
effort. 

From my own observations and those 
of loyal workers with whom I have 
talked, I am convinced that the success 
now being achieved on collective farms 
is largely due to the concessions made 
to the individual initiative and private 
ownership of the members. I mean such 
things as moderate taxation; the fair 
amount of produce which must be sold 
to the government at fixed prices; the 
freedom to dispose of the balance of 
the crop to cooperative stores, factories, 
and others; the sharing of the proceeds 
not equally, but according to skill and 
service rendered; the right to keep one’s 
own house and garden, one’s own cow, 
pig, and chickens; the right to sell fruit 
and vegetables in the town market or 
at railroad stations. Some of your ex- 
treme Communists object even to these 
modest concessions, but they are more 
potent to deliver a food supply to your 
hungry cities than outworn shock bri- 
gades, oratory, or compulsion. Without 
them, even satisfactory tractor service 
and agricultural advice will not avail. 
You have broken up _ individualist 
farming and you are teaching peas- 
ants organization as they have never 
known it before, but you may feel the 
force of this organization if ever in the 
future you attempt to take away the 
privileges that have been granted. 

As for the other type of modern 
Soviet farm, the great State Farms 
ranging from 75,000 to over 500,000 
acres and averaging 200,000 acres, these 
have been an admitted failure. I re- 
member how opposed you were to these 
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giant undertakings and it must be a 
grim satisfaction to you to see how they 
are now being broken up into smaller 
units after the tragic experience of the 
past few years. The ablest men I know 
think that even these units will have to 
be subdivided in order to obtain farms 
of workable size and that a competent 
manager will have to be placed in 
charge of each farm, with power to act 
without interference from theorists a 
thousand miles away in Moscow. Only 
in this way and by rewarding the man- 
agement for the results it produces can 
irresponsibility, weeds, broken machin- 
ery, and neglect of livestock be done 
away with. 

Leaving economic problems aside, 
the thing I was most anxious to ob- 
serve in Soviet Russia was the psycho- 
logical change for which so many So- 
viet and American writers had pre- 
pared me. Was Communism transform- 
ing Russian human nature in accord- 
ance with Karl Marx’s theory that pri- 
vate profit is the root of all evil and 
religion an impediment to man’s free- 
dom to develop his powers? Were the 
Russian masses no longer passive and 
resigned but active and hopeful? Had 
the intellectuals become practical and 
definite instead of futile and aimless? 
Was the new bureaucracy honest and 
efficient where the old had been cor- 
rupt and incompetent? 

What did I find?—That there was 
much truth in the comment of the 
American engineer 
shrewdly: “It’s the same old place with 
a new crowd in power!” The masses 
seemed to me little altered from the 
resigned, patient people I knew eigh- 
teen years ago. The change was in the 
“new crowd” as my friend called it. 
The Communist Party is the govern- 
ing class in Soviet Russia today, the 
cement which holds the Union to- 
gether. A new broom sweeps clean and 
the Communist régime is still, after 
seventeen years, comparatively a new 
broom. It still has a quasi religious (I 
know you hate that word!) appeal to 
its followers, making them serve a 
cause greater than themselves. 

But chiefly it is a young people’s 
movement and youth is the period of 
enthusiasm. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Communist Party are be- 
tween twenty-three and forty years of 
age; only 3000 of its 2,500,000 mem- 
bers are over sixty; less than gooo be- 
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longed to the Party before the Revolu- 
tion of November, 1917. In the Soviet 
Union two-thirds of the population 
are under thirty. In Russia today life 
decidedly does not begin at forty! 
Those over forty—yes, even over 
thirty-five—have lived through the 
World War, the Revolution, and the 
still more terrible civil war. They have 
suffered famine and disease, they are 
exhausted, burnt out. The young peo- 
ple have little or no recollection of life 
before the war, they have grown up 
amidst hardships and things are bet- 
ter today than they have ever known 
them. “Life is hard now,” they often 
told me, “but it will be better soon.” 

Add to the 2,500,000 Communists 
the 4,500,000 young people in the 
Young Communist League and the 
5,000,000 children in the Young Pio- 
neers and you have the 12,000,000 elite 
of Russia today. Their dogmatic faith 
gives the young men and women of 
this group a definite aim and their 
patriotism tends to make them strive 
for efficiency and resist corruption. Out- 
side your Communist membership is 
another large group of loyal Soviet citi- 
zens, mainly from the factory workers, 
who enjoy privileges or are finding op- 
portunities for material advancement 
in the new industrial organization. 
These, too, have the conviction that 
they are building something, the joy 
of creation, and the hope for the fu- 
ture. What will happen as the young 
idealists grow older and see their hopes 
deceived, their 
Will the next generation lapse into 
cynicism and futility, or will it be 
stirred to open opposition? 

I found your Soviet youth engaging 
and appealing like youth everywhere 
but it is too much to say that human 
nature has been fundamentally changed 
in Soviet Russia. Not all Communists 
are of heroic mold as your frequent 
purgings in the membership of the 
Party show. Bureaucrat is a hated word 
in your country yet all signs point to a 
steadily consolidating bureaucracy. An 
old Communist remarked recently: 
“There are no one-hundred-per-cent 
Communists any more.” And a for- 
eign expert complained: “I can get co- 
operation right away from a bench- 
worker or from one of the top officials 
but I can’t get anywhere with the bu- 
reaucrats in between. They are so tied 
up in red tape and so afraid of respon- 
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sibility that they won't act.” Saving 
your grace I am bound to say: “Scratch 
a Communist and you will find a 
Russian.” 

As far as everyday life is concerned, 
I did not find that Socialist organiza- 
tion had made human nature any the 
less aggressive. People called each other 
Comrade with unfriendly faces; the 
term meant no more than Mister or 
Monsieur. The struggle for profit has 
been replaced by the struggle for power 
and place—and a ruthless one it is. 
Neither has dishonesty been elimi- 
nated because the government owns 
the stores. The papers are full of edi- 
torials and stories about false weights 
and cheating clerks. 

Just as soon as the pressure is less- 
ened natural human desires are mani- 
fested. I was delighted to buy on a 
newsstand in a provincial capital a 
woman’s fashion magazine called 
Modes of the Season, well illustrated. 
The Soviet women accomplish miracles 
in dress considering the poverty of ma- 
terials with which they have to work, 
and no business is more thriving than 
cosmetics. I have seen Red Army of- 
ficers devouring a musical comedy 
which contained scenes of elegant in- 
teriors and well-dressed people. 

In fact, so little has human nature 
changed in Soviet Russia that a new 
system of social classes is rapidly de- 
veloping. In this classification the beau 
idéal is not the gentleman as formerly 
but the factory worker. Let me try to 
list your hierarchy as it seems to me to 
be taking form today: 


Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party (Stalin and associates). 

People’s Commissars (Cabinet). 

G. P. U. (secret police, now em- 
bodied in Ministry of Interior). 

Army and Navy officers. 

Specialists (engineers, scientists, pro- 
fessors). 

Actors. 

Writers. 

Factory workmen. 

Important office workers. 

Peasants. 

Office workers. 

“Former People” (prominent under 
old régime, now déclassés). 

Clergy. 


Membership in the Communist Party, 
which is essential for the highest cate- 


gories, confers special prestige. Of 
course, I realize that people in the last 
two categories could not become Party 
members. 

The elevation of the proletarian type 
to the highest place in your new So- 
cialist society is in accord with the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin. The 
peasant plays decidedly second fiddle. 
In Soviet Russia the workman-type 
dominates but the workman does not 
rule—the bureaucracy does that. How- 
ever, it is only fair to say that the bu- 
reaucracy is being recruited as far as 
possible from the working class. The 
privileged position of the factory work- 
ers in the Soviet Union is undeniable. 
They receive higher food rations, enjoy 
better educational opportunities, and 
all the best the Russian theater affords 
is available to them. Admission to the 
Communist Party is made easier for a 
worker than for any one else. It es- 
tranges an American to learn that this 
new aristocracy is hereditary like the 
old, that a workman’s son enjoys privi- 
leges which are closed to the unfortu- 
nate son of a former manufacturer or 
priest. 

However, by one of those quirks of 
human nature, no ambitious boy wants 
to become a manual worker, no ambi- 
tious manual worker wants to stay one. 
All strive to get an education and be- 
come “specialists” as you call your en- 
gineers and professional men. The spe- 
cialist has salary, good living quarters, 
and prestige. “In Moscow,” said one 
Russian friend, “every girl wants to 
marry a specialist.” “No, not all,” said 
another, “many want to become spe- 
cialists themselves.” 

Some one has said that a revolution 
cannot succeed without building up a 
vested interest. It seems to me that a 
very substantial vested interest is be- 
ing created in favor of about one-tenth 
of the population and their families. 
Just a reversal of Tsarist favoritism. I 
know you will say it is only temporary 
and that your goal is the classless, gov- 
ernment-less state but I believe the 
movement has already got beyond your 
power to stop it. 

I appreciate the courtesy that was 
everywhere shown me in Soviet Russia. 
I suffered no hardships and had no dis- 
agreeable experiences which could 
warp my judgment. Nevertheless I 
came away with a feeling of disap- 
pointment. Your advertising has been 


too well done. At the steamer landing 
in Nizhny-Novgorod I purchased the 
Volga number of your beautiful il- 
lustrated magazine for foreign readers, 
U.S.S.R. in Construction. It contain- 
ed one of those frequent then-and-now 
pictures; on one side toiling stevedores 
with enormous bales on their backs, 
loading a steamer; on the other a belt 
conveyor and a smiling girl driving an 
electric truck. The explanation said 
that machinery had now replaced man- 
power for loading. Now, in four days 
on the Volga I never saw any method 
of loading but the same human backs I 
had seen eighteen years ago. However, 
I am ready to believe that somewhere 
there is a mechanical loader like that in 
the picture—perhaps even more than 
one. Russia was always a country of 
paradoxes but Soviet Russia is a coun- 
try of samples. As soon as you have one 
school, one museum, one hospital, one 
machine, your enthusiasts imagine 
themselves fully equipped with such 
improvements. 

Dare I say to you that I think the So- 
viet experiment has been vastly over- 
rated, that its world significance has 
been overestimated? The Bolshevik 
government burst upon the world in 
the midst of a war which shook us all 
to our foundations. It has grown up in 
a post-war period of doubt and waver- 
ing, of aroused social conscience. The 
challenge of Bolshevism, its self-right- 
eousness, its over-simplification of the 
problem, its ruthless decisiveness, im- 
pressed us. Our weakness was your 
strength. We took you too seriously. 

The United States is going through a 
trying period. We are struggling to 
master machine production, to help the 
less-privileged sections of our popula- 
tion, to adapt our institutions to new de- 
mands. We have much to do to make 
our country as we should like it to be 
but you cannot help us. Bolshevism is a 
method too costly in human suffering 
for a goal too doubtful in human hap- 
piness. It is rather a scourge to rouse us 
to action than an example to follow. 

As far as the future of the Soviet 
Union is concerned, I believe that you 
will continue to progress if only peace 
can be maintained. Your progress is 
apt to be irregular because of con- 
stant modifications in the strict appli- 
cation of collectivist principles. It must 
be slow because of the necessity of as- 
similating what was too hastily ac- 
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quired. You will be handicapped by 
the backwardness of the population 
which cannot be overcome by a veneer 
of literacy; by the lack of trained men 
and women which cannot be supplied 
by mass production in superficial tech- 
nical courses; by the unwieldy size of 
the Soviet Union, its harsh climate, its 
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scattered resources, and its “roadless- 
ness.” The Communist Party has as- 
sumed a magnificent task and a tre- 
mendous burden. I am most sympa- 
thetic with your effort to raise the Rus- 
sian people out of poverty, to spread 
education and to improve health. I ad- 
mire the devotion of many workers like 
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By Selma Robinson — 





HE stopped in front of the milli- 
S ner’s window and stood looking at 
the hat on the painted dummy. 
She swung her umbrella by its heavy 
wooden handle. It had stopped raining, 
but the street was still deserted and the 
sidewalk was still wet, its sleek gray 
color like the smoke-colored ribbon on 
the hat. Something about the dummy 
caught her eye and held it. Held her 
mind, too. Then she knew why. 

She said to herself: 

It is myself. Here I am, like the 
painted dummy beyond this pane. This 
wooden dummy with woollen eyelashes 
and a painted, soulful smile. My eyes 
are heavy lashed, too, with the lashes 
casting just such broad shadows, and 
my cheeks are high and pale. That is 
my face and that is my mouth, wide 
and red, with the corners down-curv- 
ing. And that hat. That pretty hat. I 
don’t know when I’ve seen a better one. 
Those are my eyes, too, with a false ex- 
pression of rich emotion behind them. 
There is nothing behind them. Every- 
thing is before them, a whole changing, 
swift world is before them, but those 
eyes are a wall beyond which nothing 
passes. They watch. They see. But they 
do not note. They see everything that 
passes before them, but nothing may 
pass beyond them. 

That is what she said to herself. 

She said to herself, swinging her um- 


brella, and studying the hat: 

Here I am, living in this 
city, surrounded by it. It is 
above me. It is around me. It is below 
me. My feet are planted on its sidewalks 
of stone. When I lift my heels, the dirt 
of the streets clings to them; I set my 
feet down again into the dirt of the 
city. My nostrils take it in and give it 
out. My hands touch walls, lamp-posts, 
cold store windows, subway stair rails, 
turnstiles, and nickels that have come 
from the hands of children, whores, 
working men. The nickel smells like 
money and tastes like metal, cold and 
dirty. My hand holds this nickel, drops 
it into a beggar’s cup and holds it no 
more. But whether the beggar is sad or 
happy, whether he is rich with hidden 
money or poor without food, whether 
he will buy bread now for his family or 
whiskey to pour into his foul belly, I 
do not know. For there is a barrier be- 
hind my eyes with their dark lashes, 
thick and black, casting a broad shadow 
under my hat, my love of a hat that 
cocks over one eye. When I bought 
it I stood for many minutes loving 
myself in it in the mirror, applaud- 
ing the actress in the glass, her vary- 
ing expressions of hauteur, passion, 
gayety. 

She thought: 

With my hands and my feet, with my 
eyes and nose and tongue, I can see, 





yourself, the individual cases of achieve- 
ment which stand out. But you will not 
catch up with America, Comrade 
Ivanov! For, if at some distant time 
you should reach our level of today, I 
have the faith to believe that the United 
States will then have passed far beyond 
that level to something better. 





touch, hear, smell, taste the city. But I 
cannot feel it. This milliner’s dummy 
cannot feel it. Three people are on this 
block, but what they are to me or 
whether they are anything to me I can- 
not tell. Two are young girls from col- 
lege, with their books upon them, and 
one is an old man. The young girls are 
pretty, coy, and vain. There is a mean- 
ing to the colt neck, the colt mane and 
the eye of the dark-haired one, but what 
it is 1 do not know. I would like to find 
the name for the way she looks at her 
companion but does not see her, sees in- 
stead her own wild, lovely head in a 
shop-window reflection. I would like to 
explain the vanity in her newly won 
knowledge that shines in the plainer 
one’s face. The old man’s face is gray 
and thin, with deep furrows like dry 
river-beds where once the blood ran 
proud and the hard flesh was. His shoes 
are worn to grayness. There are no 
stockings on his feet. He walks aim- 
lessly like one to whom time is not even 
the movement of two hands around a 
clock. And that hat would do divine 
things to my skin and hair. The way 
that brim dips down would make 
strong men weep. That to go with my 
silver fox with a touch of sandalwood 
on the fur. 
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The girls flounce past and the old 
man stumbles past, and where they will 
be in ten more years I should like to 
see, she thought. By what hand will the 
old man be fed or will he have no 
further need of food, and what will the 
young girls learn? Their clean smooth 
faces will still be smooth, while I shall 
be trying to disguise mine under a love 
of a hat that will cover a wrinkled eye- 
lid and dyed hair. 

She thought: in five minutes from 
now I shall have forgotten them and 
their ten years ahead. Even now I no 
longer remember them, for here comes 
a boy in a baker’s coat with a basket of 
baker’s rolls on his arm. His face is the 
face of an idiot, with an open mouth. 
His face is shaped like a keyhole with 
the jaw long and spittle making the red 
mouth gleam. He shakes his head loose- 
ly as he walks and he sets down a loose 
left leg. His left knee turns outward 
and his foot falls loose with each step. 
Moaning and moaning his mother bore 
him. What does she think now of this 
caricature who blinks his eyes and bobs 
his unsteady head as he did when he 
was a child in her arms? I touch him 
with my hand as he passes me, and his 
keyhole face turns, but does not change 
or smile. The face of the milliner’s 
dummy smiles but does not change. 
That strange lemon-colored skin and 
the purple eyes with their wool lashes. 
What a brooding face she has, like a 
Mona Lisa! “Your face,” he told me, 
“has a Mona Lisa smile. And your eyes 
are quite inscrutable, really.” 

She thought: today the papers said 
they stoned a man to death for leading 
a child to the woods and killing her. 
They found her little body with the 
checked dress torn and the hands 
clutching a colored glass marble. They 
caught the man and he offered no re- 
sistance to their blows, no resistance at 
all until his skull lay cracked on his 
beaten body. It was deserved, my mouth 
cried with a million other mouths, but 
my eyes did not see the murdered man 
nor the girl he murdered. I did not see 
the dreadful hunger he felt, nor the 
hunger of the child for the coin he of- 
fered, nor the hunger of the crowd for 
his blood. There must be reasons, ur- 
gent and unyielding, for these acts, but 
my eye shuttled the printed page and 
saw nothing beyond. 

Here and here and here, she said to 
herself. The ribbon on that hat with its 


shiny silk spun by a worm and the gray 
stiff thread woven by men, its smoke 
color dyed in a great vat by men who 
mix red and blue and gray to earn bread 
and shoes. The dirt of the pavement 
stains their shoes as it does mine, but 
me it does not touch. The pavement on 
this street, laid by human hands and 
trod by human feet, the feet of the 
idiot boy, the college girls, the nurse- 
maid, and the arrogant policeman. 
Once I saw a policeman arrest a boy 
who had broken a window. The boy 
was frightened and pale. The police- 
man pleaded with the shopkeeper for 
mercy but the man’s heart was hard. I 
wanted to give my dollar, to ask the 
others in the crowd to give their dollars 
to pay the shopkeeper for his window, 
but I did not raise my voice. I wept 
then, when they led him away, and I 
wept that day to think of it, but since 
that day I have never thought of it, till 
now. 

When I was a small girl a man ap 
proached me and offered a lollipop if 
I would go with him, but I had been 
warned of strangers. “I'll give you a 
penny,” he said softly. I walked on. 
“T'll give you a nickel,” he said. “T’ll 
give you a dime and a red rubber ball 
and a lollipop, too. Will you come with 
me?” But I did not. I had been warned 
of strangers. Perhaps I should not have 
been, for now all voices are strangers. 

Oh, City, City, she cried to herself, 
come into me as a lover might come. 
Your people go past me like shadows 
without substance. I can stretch out my 
fingers and touch them with my painted 
nails. I can hear them under my mar- 
celled hair. I can smell their smell and 
taste their smell upon my tongue. They 
are links, twisted, and tenacious of the 
same endless chain, but when I try to 
place the link that is myself, I can find 
no link where I may be joined with 
them. I do not know why they cry, 
smile, moan, love, toil, carry bread, 
bend their backs to work, walk down 
the subway steps, laugh in the movies, 
hum songs in their tragic faces. What 
can that Negress do with the twelve 
dollars I pay her that will repay her for 
scouring and sweeping from noon to 
night? Why does that woman on the 
corner drag a knowing eye like a per- 
fumed soiled handkerchief over each 
man that passes? What mouths will the 
bread feed from the arm of the idiot 
boy? And the farmer who raised its 


wheat—has he been compensated for the 
hours he spent in sun and rain and 
cold over the unfruitful earth? That 
conductor on the passing trolley car, 
with his aged crabbed face and bony 
hand, what will he do when his hand 
grows too old to jerk a bell? Streets on 
which I walk, heat rising from this 
grating on which I stand. Men in wet 
shirts tending the furnace that gives 
this heat. Men who mined the coal for 
this furnace. All that I might stand here 
on this drying street, watching a hat 
with a smoke colored ribbon on this 
dummy with the face of a Mona Lisa? 
Oh, no. For they are linked in a great 
chain and I and this dummy stand out- 
side of it, this dummy with pale cheeks 
like mine, with a straight, sad, red 
smile, and wool lashes. This dummy 
that is myself. This nauseating, un- 
speakable, unalive thing. 

This loathsome thing, she thought. 
3ut I can end it easily. | can swing out 
the hard handle of my umbrella with 
all my might and hear the glass crash 
beneath. I can swing again and knock 
this dead thing from its pedestal, beat 
it and beat it until it falls and the raw 
nails show. The storekeeper would 
come running at the breaking sound 
and he would look at me in frightened 
anger, shout-spluttering: “What in 
God’s name , 

“I am sorry,” I would say, “I 
slipped.” 

“I was standing here,” I would say, 
“admiring that pretty hat.” 

“I fell against your window,” I 





would say, “and my umbrella broke it.” 

“I am sorry,” I would say, not daring 
to tell him I had killed myself. “I want 
to buy that hat and pay you for your 
window.” 

Then a thick smile would spread 
like syrup over his face and his greedy 
eyes would be happy. 

She stood there thinking these 
thoughts. The storekeeper came toward 
the window and his lips shaped a 
soundless welcome. He smirked oilily 
and pointed toward the hat. Then he 
lifted the hat from the painted head. 
The red mouth was smiling its sad 
patient smile. The woolen eyelashes 
cast brooding shadows. Under them 
she could see the eyes. They were 
painted eyes, a thick layer of violet 
paint. Even the gleam in them was 
painted, a dart of white paint, cold and 
white as an icicle. 
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By Stephen Bonsal 





France to his lonely suicide on his mistress’ s 


grave told by a famous correspondent who was 
The third of the author's 


“on the inside.”’ 


stories of a ‘Vanished World’’—the world of 7 i S 


the 80's and 90's 


IsE men disagree as to wheth- 

er history repeats itself but 

any one who will take the 
trouble to place in contrasting columns 
the news from Paris in the ninth decade 
of the last century and the common 
run of press despatches today, will be 
convinced that at least the cables are 
repetitious. And indeed there is an- 
other parallel to the present situation, 
as Jules Simon the Republican states- 
man pointed out to me on the day in 
January, 1889, when the voters of Paris 
were following General Boulanger and 
his black charger they knew not 
whither: “The radical General wishes 
to revise the Constitution, to deprive 
the Senate and the Chamber of their 
large powers. I wonder if it is merely 
a coincidence or if he knows that was 
the rallying cry of Louis Napoleon— 
and it led to the Third Empire.” Curi- 
ously enough to clip the wings of the 
Senate was the purpose of M. Gaston 
Doumergue only a few months ago. He 
failed and withdrew from a political 
arena more confusing if possible than 
it was on the day in 1933 when he was 
brought back from his well earned re- 
tirement. 

Then as now all the uneasy elements 
in the Third Republic sought doubtless 
in all sincerity to save their beloved 
France from the dangers that were only 
too apparent: to restore her ancient 
glories, to safeguard her institutions 
from enemies domestic and foreign, but 
unfortunately each fraction of this 
patriotic people insisted upon a dif- 
ferent formula. From exile in England 
the Comte de Paris conjured up visions 
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of the golden age and an even more 
prosperous future in almost the same 
words with which his successor the Duc 
de Guise faces the microphone today. 

Today many and unfortunately hos- 
tile groups are milling about the boule- 
vards and faubourgs of Paris deter- 
mined to save France in their own way 
and often striking down savagely others 
who prefer another panacea. Ministries 
fall in quick succession and the savior 
of yesterday is forgotten today, as wit- 
ness Gaston Doumergue. In the light 
of the shipwreck that overtook his 
voyage a Versailles, where so many em- 
pires have risen and fallen, it seems an 
opportune moment to recall what hap- 
pened in France forty-six years ago 
when “a man on horseback” tilted 
against the constitution and raised the 
standard of revolt against parliamentary 
institutions. 

There was a spirit of change in thie 
air. The poor and the disinherited were 
growing poorer, or so they thought, 
and who should have known better? 
As in 1848, and again as in 1933 even 
in realistic America, men were talking 
of abolishing poverty by organizing in- 
dustry on other bases than those of 





competition and capitalism. In France 
some dreamed of an ideal socialistic 
state, others demanded a strong man 
on a throne or at least in a position of 
unlimited power which he could exer- 
cise for the benefit and profit of all. 

At home the administration of Presi 
dent Grévy was regarded as mean and 
grubby and, in its foreign relations, 
all 


was 


above 
Wilson 
convicted in the courts of selling dec 
orations and of other corrupt business 
practices. In these circumstances it was 
not difficult for a handsome soldier with 
a gallant air to make himself a popular 
hero and, as a matter of fact, the world 
of Paris went wild with enthusiasm at 
the sight of General Boulanger on his 
black charger returning from the review 
of troops at Longchamp, held every 
year on the fourteenth of July to cele- 
brate the fall of the Bastille and the 
liberation from serfdom of the French 


lacking in dignity and 


“punch.” His son-in-l 


law 


people. 

The popularity of the young Genera! 
with the flashing eyes and the blond 
beard was heightened by his firm atti- 
tude toward Berlin when a minor 
French official was dragged across the 
































frontier and placed under arrest by 
German soldiers. The resignation of 
Grévy was enforced because no one 
would consent to form a ministry under 
him but when Rouvier came into power 
he gave the war portfolio to an insignifi 
cant man and sent Boulanger to com 
mand an army corps at Clermont-Fer- 
rand far from Paris. A little later, in 
1888, two events took place which 
brought the Republic to the brink of 
revolution. The popular General by 
decree was removed from the active 
list of the army and a high court yield 
ing to political influence quashed the 
conviction of the corrupt Wilson. And 
it was then that Boulanger frankly en- 
tered the political arena. With but 
25,000 francs as a campaign fund he 
was sent to the Chamber from the 
Department of the Aisne by an impres 
sive majority. 

A few wecks after I became attached 
to the Boulanger movement a wealthy 
American from Chicago and his charm- 
ing wife, Nelly, friends of long stand- 
ing, arrived in Paris. Billy, the husband, 
speculated in wheat, plunged on horses, 
and every now and then took a flyer in 
politics, and naturally enough he soon 
became interested in the General. 

“The French are cautious and canny 
financially,” commented Billy, one af- 
ternoon as we took our apéritif at a 
boulevard café, “but in politics they 
are ready for anything in the way of 
change—not even the sky’s the limit. 
What I’m telling you is not from his 
tory books but from experience of a 
personal and convincing character. The 


first time I came to Paris eighteen years 
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ago, in September, on the evening of the 
third to be exact, I went to bed under 
the Napoleonic Empire and on the next 
day I was living under the Third Re- 
public.” 

He then asked me to present him to 
the General and this was quickly ar- 
ranged. I had never seen the handsome 
oldier in better form. Never were his 
manners more winning, his beard more 
golden, his eyes more violet-hued, and 


y Was captivated. On our drive back 


to the hotel he said, “That man 1s a 
great actor. He may go far.’ Then 
came the inquiry so natural to the 
business man who is not a stranger to 
politics. “And where docs the money 
come from?” 

“No one knows in detail. There is 
hot much ot it and it comes [rom many 
quarters. To begin with the General 
1s venturing his OoWD SMali Savings. 
Dilion admits he has contributed 100, 
ooo francs, Dérouléde has raised some 
money from the League of Patriots, and 
Madame d’ Uzés is footing the heavy 
bills either on her own account or tor 
Monseigneur, as she calls the Comte de 
Paris. 

Once in his apartment Buly spoke 
more freely. “Change is in the air and 
in France, and anything may happen. 
We are sailing on Saturday and | have 
left over at the Crédit Lyonnais 40,000 
francs that Nelly knows nothing about. 
Through you I am going to contribute 
that amount to the Boulanger cam- 
paign fund. When I return next year, 
if Ernest 1, Emperor of the French, is in 
the saddle it might prove an excellent 
investment, and anyway | would get 
quite a thrill out of it.” 

“You may contribute but not through 
me and, if you do it on your own, re- 
gard it as a speculation. The Govern- 
ment is making every effort to ascer- 
tain the sources of the funds and if I 
figured in the transaction I would, and 
quite properly too, be expelled as a 
‘pernicious foreigner.” “I get you,” 
assented Billy, and “that contribution 
will not be traced.” It was not, but the 
general Staff of the movement was 
quite capable of putting two and two 
together and I do not exaggerate when 
I say I became more popular even than 
before. On sight the General always 
welcomed me effusively and on at least 
two public occasions he gave me the 
military accolade. He urged me to bring 
more of my countrymen to see him. He 
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found their ideas most stimulating. It 
was evident he knew all about the 
American windfall and hoped that the 
wind would blow steadily from that 
gold-laden direction. Indications of my 
new importance came in the shape of 
invitations to dine with M. Dugue de la 
Fauconnerie and with Madame d’ Uzés, 
the premier peeress of France, who 
represented the Boulevard St. Germain 
in the campaign. And when in a few 
days I was asked to take part in the 
stag hunts under the patronage of the 
horsey Duchess herself which were held 
on her broad lands at Bonnelles and 
in the nearby Fontainebleau Forest, I 
knew that I had “arrived.” 

Certainly events moved very swiftly 
in the spring of 1888. M. Floquet with 
a following composed of moderate Re 
publicans and so-called “Conservative” 
Radicals had become President of the 
Council of Ministers and, with what 
composure and votes he could muster, 
was facing the rising tide that de- 
manded change and threatened dis 
order. Many people were saying that 
the polemic over the Constitution 
would lead to bloodshed. 

Although in his political platform 
M. Floquet had pledged himself to a 
revision of the Constitution, he refused 
to accept suggestions along this line 
made by General Boulanger, who had 
agitated for revision ever since his en 
trance upon public life. The discussion 
that followed in the Chamber led to 
recrimination, and soon most unflatter- 
ing epithets were being exchanged be- 
tween the man of the “Black Horse’ 
and the shrewd little lawyer who, ac 
cording to his enemies, had entered 
politics “through the sacristy” ? though 
what they had in mind when saying 
this I cannot recall 

On this occasion, for once in his life 
at least, M. Clemenceau was a peace 
talker. In after years he often told me 
that, having secured, for the first time 
since the fall.of the Empire, a man 
whom he considered a real middle-of- 
the-road Republican to head the gov- 
ernment, he was exceedingly reluctant 
to have him carved up like a turkey by 
the swash-buckling soldier, and that is 
what he feared. 

In his campaign for peace, M. Cle- 
menceau failed. According to the court 
that sat upon the question, the epithets 


IPoubtless the fact that he had been edu 
ated in a Jesuit College 
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that had been exchanged were of an 
unforgettable and unforgivable nature. 
They would have to be wiped out with 
a little blood, at least, unless apologies 
were forthcoming, and this, in the cir- 
cumstances, with all France and the 
Boulevard sheets looking on, was un- 
thinkable. 

Many of the foreign correspondents 
in Paris, including myself, were pres- 
ent in the garden of Count Dillon 
where on July thirteenth, 1888, the 
much discussed duel finally took place. 
Paris was wild with excitement, and all 
the world was interested, for by this 
time /e brav’ Général had become a 
world figure, and a most disturbing 
one. I should here frankly admit that 
practically the whole corps of foreign 
correspondents in France had departed 
from the neutral attitude in political af- 
fairs they should have maintained, and 
in reviewing the situation now I can find 
some justification for this attitude. The 
government of President Grévy had 
fallen in disrepute. He and his associates 
were treated, at home at least, with de- 
served contempt. Details of the Caffarel 
and the Wilson scandals were on every 
lip, and Sadi-Carnot, the new Presi- 
dent, was still unknown. In opposition 
to this the Boulanger movement seemed 
to many to promise a healthier and a 
more honest régime. There was of 
course much talk as to who pulled 
the strings and who was furnishing the 
money for his political campaign. But 
still the gay and debonair General did 
assure a breath of fresh air in the 
then admittedly mephitic atmosphere 
of the Elysée Palace. 

Be this as it may, we were for the 
most part at the time of the duel out- 
spoken partisans of the General and of 
the vague program he advocated. It 
should not be thought for a moment, 
however, that we had any feeling of 
ill-will toward poor M. Floquet. In- 
deed, quite the contrary. We spent 
considerable time and thought in de- 
vising methods by which we hoped he 
could be extricated from his perilous 
situation with honor unblemished and 
physically unhurt. Some of the older 
correspondents could recall with sym- 
pathy the day, twenty years before, 
when M. Floquet for one dazzling 


moment had appeared on the political 
stage in a romantic rdle. It was in 1867, 
and Alexander II was making the first 
of those Imperial Russian visits to 
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France which have always marked 
turning points in French history. As 
became a traditionalist and an autocrat, 
Tsar Alexander, with his host Napoleon 
III, made a respectful pilgrimage to 
the Chapelle Expiatoire, erected on the 
very ground where during the days of 
the Terror some of the guillotined roy- 
alties of France had been interred with 
their sheets of quicklime. All Paris in 
its best attire was afoot and shouting 
gayly and thoughtlessly, “Long live the 
Emperor! Long live Russia!” when 
suddenly, as the Imperial cortége passed 
his house, M. Floquet opened the win- 
dow and shouted, “But I say, Long live 
Poland, Sir!” This was of course the 
Poland of the revolution of 1863, to 
which the soldiers of the Tsar so re- 
cently had given a blocdy quietus. 

Upon this romantic episode the whole 
political career of M. Floquet was built 
up. But many years had passed since 
those stirring days, and while Floquet 
had become a leader in the Chamber 
and at the Bar, he had also become a 
roly-poly figure of a man, white-faced 
and meek of eye; as you beheld him 
you could hardly believe that this was 
the same idealist who in a moment of 
enthusiasm had dared to beard both the 
emperors as they drove their triumphal 
way through Paris to the shrine of 
monarchy. 

On the morning of the duel, an his- 
toric moment if there ever was one, we 
were all assembled in the spacious gar- 
den at Neuilly, and the Countess Dil- 
lon, wife of the brav’ Général’s most 
confidential adviser (indeed many 
called Dillon his “inventor”), assisted 
by a group of charming young ladies 
in muslin dresses, dispensed cooling 
drinks. Between us and the rear gar- 
den, where the duel was to take place, 
there intervened groups of plants and 
shrubs, so though we were very near 
the field of honor we could not be ac- 
cused of peeping at it. 

We chatted cheerfully, and made the 
usual jokes about the duelling break- 
fast and as to who would be present and 
who would be nursing his wounds 
when it was served. But some of us, in- 
deed many of us, were deeply con- 
cerned as to how the outcome of the 
combat would affect the General’s for- 
tunes. Not a few thought that General 
Boulanger at the moment was in grave 
danger, not of his life but of losing his 
reputation as an officer and a gallant 





gentleman. As I recall it, it was Camp- 
bell Clark of The London Telegraph, 
the dean of the Paris correspondents at 
the time, who first voiced our fears. He 
further announced that, in his judg- 
ment, so great was the danger he had 
felt justified in telling Count Dillon 
that what was most at stake was Gen- 
eral Boulanger’s reputation as a beau 
sabreur. 

“He must be considerate and merci- 
ful,” insisted Clark. “I told Dillon that 
the French people were chivalrous and 
that our General must be careful to let 
the fat and almost blind lawyer come 
out of the encounter with but the slight- 
est scratch, only deep enough to permit 
the termination of the affair.” 

“Oh, I hope, too, there will be little 
bloodshed, and that everybody will be 
able to sit down to breakfast, and soon,” 
said the charming Countess. “My chef 
is on pins and needles; he wants to 
know when he should be ready to 
serve.” 

Suddenly, one sharp-eyed observer 
in the front garden whispered that 
figures were moving up and down be- 
hind the screen of shrubbery, and then 
there fell upon our expectant ears the 
unmistakable clash of steel. But it only 
lasted a second, and then a harsh voice 
ended it with “Halte! Arrétez!” 

We of course commiserated with 
“poor M. Floquet” and thinking that 
now all danger was past, that probably 
the Prime Minister had received a 
scratch on his index finger causing a 
flow of blood sufficient to place him in 
a “state of inferiority,” as the Code 
provided, we gave a more complete 
attention to what the Countess was say 
ing about breakfast. And then, sud- 
denly, to our utter amazement, through 
a circuitous path in the shrubbery two 
figures appeared. Yes, there could be 
no mistake, there was M. Floquet, with- 
out collar and coat, with his chest bare, 
walking towards us, the very picture of 
unconcern on the arm of M. Clemen- 
ceau, who was laughing in what seemed 
to us a most unseemly manner. The 
unseemliness of his behavior was also 
apparent to the seasoned duellist, but 
try as he might he could not suppress 
his mirth. Wonderful M. Floquet! He 
walked past us quietly, gravely saluting 
the ladies with a low bow. We were 
absolutely speechless and indeed re- 
mained so until M. Clemenceau, hav- 
ing turned the Prime Minister over to 
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friends who were awaiting him in his 
carriage out on the avenue, returned to 
explain the situation and relieve our 
anxiety. Now that the Prime Minister 
was out of sight, M. Clemenceau be- 
came quite boisterous in his mirth. 

“I am afraid your brav’ Général is 
seriously wounded,” he began, “but I 
must say he insisted upon it. This is 
how it happened. I said to Floquet, 
‘Cher ami, you are blind as a bat, you 
are at a tremendous disadvantage; as I 
see it, all you can do is to extend your 
sword-arm and he may—’ and that is 
exactly what happened. Boulanger 
rushed on him like an enraged bull, 
and spitted himself on Floquet’s ra- 
pier.” Here all conversation was inter- 
rupted by a procession coming through 
the shrubbery. All lifted their hats, and 
even Clemenceau became serious, as 
two stretcher men carried the brav’ 
Général by us with two grave-looking 
doctors following closely. The golden 
beard of the Paladin of the army was 
crimson with blood now. 

How deep was the discontent in 
France and how strong was the hold 
that Boulanger had at this time upon 
the affection of the people was quickly 
demonstrated by the fact that the re- 
sult of this ridiculous duel had little or 
no effect upon the General’s political 
fortunes. For once ridicule, the most 
potent weapon in politics, failed, and 
as a dominant figure in the situation 
Boulanger became more powerful with 
every succeeding election. 

I have gone into the details of this 
incident because it illustrates a side of 
the man’s character which has general- 
ly been overlooked and at the same 
time it gives me an opportunity to re- 
veal how this breathless career of 
Boulanger appeared to M. Clemen- 
ceau on one of the few occasions that 
he exhibited the least inclination to 
look back upon it. 

“The papers were saying,” remark- 
ed M. Clemenceau on this later day 
of plain speaking, “that I had in- 
vented Boulanger and Boulangism. 
What they said was not entirely with- 
out foundation and I see that this view 
of the matter has lodged in some of the 
volumes that deal with recent history. 
When I came to the conclusion that 
Boulanger was a menace to the Repub- 
lic I felt that I should help get him 
out of the way since I had, as part 
sponsor at least, introduced him to the 


political scene. I suppose it is true that 
I tried to pick a quarrel with your 
brave General but he was wary and he 
avoided it, as he had the right to do, 
and then the lot to fight him came to 
M. Floquet and he fought very gal- 
lantly in view of his physical handi- 
caps. Of course I never behaved on the 
duelling ground in the unfeeling way 
you seem to think I did but if it amuses 
you—it is all right. There is far too 
little amusement in this drab world. 
But I will make frank confession. 
When the absurd outcome of the en- 
counter did not kill General Boulanger 
politically, at least not immediately, I 
was puzzled and for a moment | 
thought I had been mistaken and that 
the people saw qualities in the man 
that were hidden to me. But in this 
instance I was right and those who 
pinned their faith to him were mis- 
taken.” 

Almost from the very beginning of 
his political career the devotion of the 
General to Mme. de Bonnemains had 
been an engrossing topic of gossip. As 
there was but slight if any attempt to 
conceal the General’s visits to the little 
house in the rue de Berri, or his fre- 
quent absences from Paris in this lady’s 
company, everybody knew about the 
liaison and discussed it volubly. There 
was little criticism of the General. In 
Paris at least, whatever the legal and 
family complications may be, all the 
world loves an ardent lover and it must 
be admitted that Madame Boulanger 
was a singularly austere and unattrac- 
tive person and it was widely known 
that the tie that bound her to the popu- 
lar soldier had for many years been 
merely nominal. 

And in July the interest in this af- 
fair of the heart equalled if it did not 
eclipse the political aspects of the move- 
ment. The rumors of an impending 
divorce had been hushed in deference 
to the many Catholic adherents of the 
General and the subject would in all 
probability have been dropped had not 
Madame Boulanger by her failure to 
observe les convenances at a critical 
moment outraged the feelings of tout 
Paris. Immediately after the duel, from 
which the General emerged so seriously 
wounded, Count Dillon hastened to 
Madame Boulanger and after inform- 
ing her of the General's condition in- 
vited her to take her place by his bed- 


side, 


“I have nothing to do there,” she 
answered dryly, “but I will send a good 
doctor.” 

Perplexed and not a little outraged, 
Dillon then hastened to Madame de 
Bonnemains and she, throwing discre- 
tion to the winds, “without even put- 
ting on her bonnet,” as the Boulevard 
sheets had it, hastened to her wounded 
hero. Public opinion in Paris blamed 
the wife and applauded the mistress 
and it was in these circumstances that 
the General, discounting the effect it 
would have upon his followers of the 
Right, sent lawyers to Rome and re- 
newed his application for a divorce. But 
the Vatican turned a deaf ear to their 
appeal and the General was then com- 
pelled to have recourse to civil pro- 
ceedings. 

“Madame does not want to perform 
the duties of a wife,” asserted the Gen- 
eral. But Madame answered glibly, 
“Give me your arm, Monsieur, and let 
us return home,” and that was the end 
of the civil proceedings and for the time 
being at least of all steps leading to a 
divorce. 

Despite the duel and the impending 
divorce the General continued along 
his triumphant path to power. The Vie 
Parisienne suggested with fine irony 
that Madame d’Uzés should secure the 
Place de la République for her recep- 
tions and indicated that only the Parc 
Monceau was large enough to accom- 
modate the new friends of M. de la 
Fauconnerie. The zest of these amusing 
and tumultuous gatherings was of course 
intensified by the favorable election 
returns pouring in, representing as they 
did in the eyes of the now frank con- 
spirators so many milestones in the 
progress of the revolution. 

In at least half a dozen departments 
scattered over France and representing 
every class of voters with ever increas- 
ing majorities the General had won. 
The victory in the Charente took place 
in June and that in the Dordogne fol- 
lowed. True, the General was beaten in 
the Ardéche because (this at least was 
the official version) the simple peasants 
could not understand the orders that 
came to them from the Orleanist head- 
quarters. While I kept it to myself I 
was of the opinion that, as this vote 
followed closely on the duel with Flo- 
quet, the not so simple peasants did 
not see how a soldier who had been 
disabled by a sexagenarian pekin could 
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be expected to lead them with success 
against the Prussian hosts. The celebra- 
tions, both in the St. Germain quarter 
and in the rue Fortuny, passed all con- 
ventional bounds when the news came 
of the triple victory in the Somme, the 
Charente, and le Nord all on one never- 
to-be-forgotten day. Now at least there 
was unanimity in the council chamber. 
By this series of astonishing victories 
the revision policy and even more the 
politique plebiscttaire was justified be 
fore all men. Many thought that ail was 
over but the shouting—certainly there 
was plenty of that. It was not thought 
premature for the deserving to begin 
to pick their jobs. 

And then as so often in the affairs 
of men, the fates intervened and pre- 
sented a problem difficult for mere 
mortals to solve. M. Hude the obscure 
deputy for Paris died suddenly, and 
under the then existing law, a special 
election was ordered and all the voters 
of the Department of the Seine, about 
half a million men, were called on to 
choose his successor. The conservatives 
of his following, certainly all with Or- 
leanist or Bonapartist leanings were op- 
posed to the General’s entering the 
contest. His successes for the most part 
had been scored in the sparsely settled 
and conservative rural districts, or in 
the 
These had been emphatic no doubt 
and the voters were impressed, but why 
hasten? Why tackle radical, socialistic, 
and even communistic Paris before you 


4 


revolutionary industrial centers. 


had to? Before the full force of the 
provincial victories was appreciated? 
For once even Rochefort was not en 
thusiastic for a forward policy. 

His far from optimistic pronounce- 
ment infuriated those who, headed by 
Dillon, were opposed to the General 
running at all. The only thing that 
would justify him in facing the voters 
of Paris before they were fully pre- 
pared for the new gospel was the cer 
tainty of an avalanche of votes in his 
favor. “If we should pull through with 
a small majority,” these doubters as- 
serted “that would spell defeat and the 
end of the movement.” For once at 
least the General took control, and as 
the sequel proved, he showed excellent 
political judgment. Several times I 
heard him explaining the course he in- 
tended to pursue to those who opposed 
it, and finally he won them over, but 
had the result been different, there 
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were many who had on the tips of thew 
tongues the refrain, “I told you so.” 
His defense of his course was ad- 
mirable and I recall almost his very 
words, “I have presented my name and 
asked the suffrages of people who live 
in far away departments which I have 
he said, “and now when 


99 
never seen, 


a vacancy occurs and an election is 
called in my home department, where 
I have you think I 
Would not all 


say this man is afraid of the 


1: ) < ] 
ved tor years, ac 


can dodge the issue? 
France 
votes of his neighbors, the men who 
know Well 


what will, I will contest the election.” 


should him best? come 


The government of the day was not 
caught napping. They presented for 
the vacant seat a certain M. Jacques, a 
inillionaire distiller and a stanch Re- 
He was old, and an unin- 
willing to 


spend half his millions to secure a seat 


publican 
spired speaker, but he wa: 
in the Palais Bourbon before he died; 
in cynical materialistic Paris and the 
environs, the government thought he 
would “go over big” and prick the 
absurd Boulanger balloon. 

It cannot be said that M. Jacques 
welched on his sponsors. He certainly 
spent one hundred francs for every sou 
were im a position to 
disburse. And of course the distilling 


the Boulangists 


interest worked overtime and illegally 


j 


in his cause. For days before the elec- 


tion every débit de vins, every drinking 
shop, and the saloons of the marchands 
de vin were so many centers and rally- 
ing places for the adherents of Jacques, 
and in most of them drinks and food 
and money too were dispensed freely 
and liberally. 

But all to no purpose. Many who ate 
and drank and made merry on Jacques’ 
money voted for Boulanger and when 
the polls closed they marched in their 
thousands through the streets of Paris 
shouting, “Pauvre Jacques! Il est mort.” 
And as a matter of fact by eight o’clock, 
it was evident that politically, at least, 
M. Jacques was dead and by ten o’clock 
on the evening of the historic 27th of 
January, it was apparent that Boulanger 
was coming in. It was no longer a wave, 
he was coming in on the crest of a 
landslide. 

On this historic evening, the adher- 
ents of M. Jacques made their head 
quarters at La Rue’s, then, as now, a 
famous restaurant on the corner of the 
ruc Royale and the Place de la Made 





leine. When last I entered 
there, poor M. Briand was 
enjoying an abundant 
luncheon and _pontificat- 
ing about world peace at 
the very table where M. 
Jacques received the re- 
turns his 
dream of entering the As: 
Chamber of Deputies. The ; 
Boulangists assembled at 
Durand’s, just across the 
street, an equally famous 
resort of gourmets which, 


which ended 


however, years ago suc 


cumbed to the competition of cheaper 
eating places. 

As darkness fell, all Paris was afoot 
There seemed to be literally millions 
of men, women, and children surging 
backwards and forwards along the 
boulevards from the Place de la Made 
leine to the Porte St. Denis. The narrow 
strip of asphalt between the rival head 
quarters was the scene of many clashes 
between the factions and indeed fight 
ing took place at other points. Several 
times, within my limited horizon, I saw 
that the Republican Guard was called 
in to support the police and clear the 
way for traffic. Excitement was mount 
ing and a general outbreak of mob 
violence was expected, when suddenly 
an avalanche of returns came in from 


Belleville and other workingmen’s 


quarters which made it quite certain 
that le brav’ Général had been elected 
and indicated the wholly unexpected 
majority of 100,000. 

The lights were out in La Rue’s on 
the moment and M. Jacques went home 
but thousands upon thousands of voters 























Ry 
kept rushing up and down the boule 
vards many of them intoxicated with 


the liquor which the defeated candi 


date had so generously distributed. 
As they marched, they sang or rather 
shouted the slogans with which they 
capped their victory and several of 
them still run in my memory. 


“Malheur! O! quel Malheur 


“oes 
Jacques 


De s'appeler 


This finally blended into a funeral 
chant which ran: 


“Hélas! Pauvre Jacques! Il est m-o-o-o-rt!” 


In the expectation of stirring events, 
{ had dined that evening at Durand’s. 
The general staff of the movement au 
grand complet was present and as the 
returns became more and more favor- 
able, all differences as to policy van 
ished and on many sides I heard the 
opinion expressed that the moment had 
arrived for a coup d'état. Time and 
again little Naquet sprang on a table 
and bellowed out inflammatory sen- 
tences. One that had popular acclaim 
was, “Not only is Jacques dead but also 
the Government! Let’s bury them to- 
gether!” 

Soon the restaurant was invaded by 
thousands who came to congratulate 
the victor on the very field of battle. 
The General stood at the head of the 
stairway and his admirers, old and new, 
filed past him. It was a marvellous op 
portunity for him to show his power 
of séduction personelle and judging by 


results the General exercised it to the 
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limit. Some, as they passe 1 by, were 
too much a prey to their emotions to 
say anything but others whispered 
‘Mount your black horse, Mon Général, 
and lead us on! We will place you 
where you belong!” To all of which 


Boulanger answered 


with playful ges 
tures of mock reproach, but he wa: 
pleased all the same, as who would not 
have been with Paris at his feet! 
About half past eleven all the mem 
bers of what might be called the steer 
ing committee of the movement with- 
drew into one of the upstairs dining 


rooms. After a short confab several of 


them came out in search of the General 
but for some minutes they could not 
find him. Finally one of the English 
correspondents related that for purpose 
unknown he had lent the Genera 
“Macfarlan,” as the Parisians ca 
tweed ulster, and in this disguise had 
seen him slipping out a side door. Soon 
the General reappeared, however, and 
explained that he had had a delightful 
incognito walk down the boulevard to 
the office of the Gaulois where the 
Duchess d’Uzés was hearing the re 
turns and there he had right in the flush 
of triumph thanked her for the sinews 
of war which she had furnished so 
generously. 

The general staff grabbed Boulanger 
and all disappeared in the improvised 
council chamber and four or five strong 
armed men were placed on guard out- 
side the door. In the streets the monot- 
onous refrain about the death of “pauvre 


Jacques” had died away but thousands 
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were shouting, “The Government is 
dead! Let’s cart it away.” Others were 
making the welkin ring with the cry 
“En avant, Mon Général, Paris will 
follow wherever you lead!” Outside by 
the iron grille of the Madeleine church 
1 commissary of police stood with two 
core of the most villainous-looking 
plainclothes men that I have ever be 
held. Now and again when the obstrep 
erous paraders hustled him he would 
pull back his coat and expose his scarf 
of office and what was more unusual a 
brace of pistols stuck in his belt. This 
was Clément, an officer frequently 
elected for unusual work and wholly 
devoted to the régime in power. It was 
rumored and afterwards verified that 
he had with him a warrant for the arrest 
of the General in case he should by 
some overt act or indiscreet speech jus 
tify its use, but I very much doubt that 
had he served it he could have held his 
man. 

True the place behind the Madeleine 
was filled with mounted detachments 
of the Republican Guard and as far as 
one could see up the Boulevard Males 
herbes it was blocked with platoons of 
police. Troops too, according to re 
ports, though I did not see them, were 
cached in all the courtyards of the 
adjacent houses, but the loyalty of these 
men in my judgment was questionable. 
Many of the agents were certainly frat- 
ernizing with the mob and not a few 
were drinking with the Boulangists 
(Pauvre Jacques still doubtless paying 
the piper!) and of the mounted men not 
a few had the red carnations, the Gen 
eral’s flower, in the headgear of their 
horses. 

In this critical moment in the history 
of the movement and perhaps indeed 
of France, while the course of the next 
few minutes was being debated behind 
closed doors, many striking remark: 
were made and some of these have 
passed into the permanent chronicle of 
the day. According to all accounts, in 
the council Naquet, Rochefort, and 
Laguerre urged the General to send for 
the “black horse,” to don his uniform 
and lead his devoted adherents on to 
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the Elysée Palace. Undoubtedly the 
General replied, “I am against a Rev- 
olution, especially when it is unneces- 
sary. We are coming into our own by 
legal methods. Why take illegal steps 
and cause bloodshed?” The words of 
this discussion came to me _ second- 
hand but what I heard with my own 
ears, confirming this decision, follows. 
It was a few minutes after midnight 
when the council dissolved and, again 
disguised in tourist ulster and a great 
broad-brimmed hat pulled down over 
his violet eyes, the General was whisked 
away by a side exit. As the lieutenants 
and advisers now trooped down the 
stairway into the great salle of the res- 
taurant, it was not difficult to divine 
the decision that had been reached or 
the fact that there were some who were 
displeased with it. The men who 
wanted the General to carry out the 
“mandate of the people of Paris” and 
seize the reins of government had 
been defeated. Those who wanted the 
General to bide his time and continue 
to float with the favoring tide looked 
pleased. As they appeared, I came close 
to Rochefort, the man of the barricades, 
and Thiebaud, generally regarded as 
the Bonapartist member of the Commit- 
tee. Rochefort looked angry and Thie- 
baud depressed. I had often noted, as 
was natural, that these men were none 
too friendly but now, jostled together 
in the crowd, they became quite affable. 

“Cher ami,” 1 heard Thiebaud say 
to the fighting editor, “I think that for 
some minutes now our friend’s star 
has been on the wane.” Rochefort nod- 
ded his head wearily and then Thie- 
baud went on: “Cher ami, what is the 
hour? It is important that I should 
mark the time and I have left my 
watch.” Rochefort pulled out from his 
waistcoat pocket a handsome open-face 
timepiece. Reading it Thiebaud said, 
“Twenty minutes after midnight.” 
Smiling sardonically, Rochefort added 
as he turned away, “But it is at least an 
hour too late.” 

The uproar and the jollification lasted 
until daybreak but after this, I had no 
hesitancy in taking a cab to the Bourse 
and sending a rush cable to the effect 
that there would be no further Bou- 
langer news that night. Had I not been 
over-cautious, I might have added, “and 
for many days to come.” ? 


1 Other and more important correspondence 
than mine was leaving Paris at this moment. 
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For some weeks the General re- 
mained very quiet. Some of his parti- 
sans thought his inactivity was mas 
terly, others denounced it as suicidal. 
On the other hand it was quite ap 
parent that the Ministry was girding up 
its loins for a trial of strength which 
could not be much longer postponed. 
And toward the end of March strange 
rumors began to float about Paris. One 
of the most startling was to the effect 
that, fearful of the high court that was 
being instituted, or even of a drum- 
head court-martial, the General had run 
away to Belgium. Upon this I made a 
point of seeing him and he contradicted 
in emphatic terms these scandalous 
reports. In the sequel I learned he had 
gone to Brussels but had been brought 
back by Dillon and Rochefort in a few 
hours. Authoritative denials are some- 
times like that! 

As it occurred to me that the General 
had been invisible for some days now, 
on April second, through the sleet and 
rain, I drove out to his home in the rue 
Dumont d’Urville. There was the cus- 
tomary activity, everything seemed to 
be going on as usual, but the General 
was occupied and was seeing no one. 
I then had a talk with Joseph, the “perit 
groom” who always knew more than 
he should have. An hour later I was 
on the express for Brussels and at eight 
that evening I was with the General 
in the Hotel Mengelle where he had 


In his life of King Edward VII, Maurois 
quotes from a letter that was sent off to the 
then Prince of Wales by General de Gallifet, 
his constant correspondent, who dates it, “In 
the first year of the Boulangerie.” The un- 
fortunate Prince in these feverish days was 
not allowed for obvious reasons to visit Paris 
officially but he did slip over every now and 
then and was seen at least on one occasion 
climbing the Eiffel tower with Lady War- 
wick, then known as the “Babbling Brook.” 

“The Boulangist party,” writes Gallifet, “is 
composed of 160,000 socialists, communists, 
convicts who have escaped, and souteneurs and 
street sweepers whose pay the General has 
promised to raise.” Then in the next para- 
graph: “Today the Conservatives, whether 
Royalists, or Bonapartists, are alarmed by the 
victory of their protégé. They have started 
something they cannot stop. They have builded 
stronger than they planned. Pauvres Gens!— 
The two most beautiful duchesses in France, 
Mesdames de la Trémoille and d’Uzés dined 
last evening at the Café Durand to be the 
first to congratulate Boulanger. They were in 
the company of all the barber-assistants in 
Paris and this experience was shared with 
them by Messieurs de Breteuil, Hallez- 
Claparéde, Sagan, and others.” The general 
is wrong about the dinner-party which took 
place in the editorial rooms of the Gaulois 
but the letter reveals quite a different point 
of view from mine. 





arrived that morning. Whatever his real 
feelings may have been the General 
greeted me in a friendly manner and 
then sank back seemingly quite ex- 
hausted in an armchair. He was hot 
and tired and his silken hair, usually 
so docile, was in great disorder. He told 
me that he had been making use of the 
recently opened telephone to com- 
municate to his Paris headquarters a 
manifesto to the French people explain- 
ing his action, and he had found the 
long-distance talk exhausting. He beg- 
ged me to say nothing as to his where- 
abouts until it was officially announced 
and I did not file my dispatch until our 
Paris office got word through to me 
that the news of his flight had been 
published in the last edition of Le 
Temps. 

Later in the evening the General sent 

for me and, stating that he had only 
left Paris on the advice of his most 
trusted advisers, he tried to draw me 
out as to what in my judgment would 
be the attitude of the foreign press on 
the step he had taken—but I hung 
back. Then he read me the manifesto 
he had telephoned to the people of 
Paris: “A warrant had been issued for 
my arrest,” he asserted. “It was planned 
to drag me before an illegal tribunal. 
I should have been sent to Mazas pris- 
on or...” The conclusion of his ap- 
peal and explanation was, “I shall re- 
turn to France when the people are 
aroused to the tyranny under which 
they are living. Together we shall work 
for the liberation of our beloved coun- 
try.” 
While the General was talking Count 
Dillon came in from the corridor and 
Madame de Bonnemains slipped in 
from the adjacent room and sat down 
in a window recess within easy hearing 
distance. Dillon seemed ill at ease but 
on the question that the General was 
so eager to discuss, for the moment at 
least, he was non-committal. “The 
Deputy for Paris was not safe in the 
city which he had been called upon to 
represent in the Chamber by an over- 
whelming majority,” the General con- 
tinued. “And so for a few days I am 
compelled to accept the hospitality of a 
friendly people.” 

There was much that was sound in 
the General’s contention. Even I, who 
thought from the first that he should 
have faced the music and accepted as 
cheerfully as possible the risks insep- 
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A MAN ON HORSEBACK 


arable from the career of the political 
adventurer, never denied this. M. Con- 
stans, the new Minister of the Interior, 
was a desperate fellow. In fact it was 
his reputation for what we were pleased 
to term “frightfulness” in those milk 
and water days that had recommended 
him for the job. Many were convinced 
that once he was placed in the Mazas 
prison the General never would be seen 
alive again. According to rumor a cer- 
tain stubborn king in Cambodia who 
stood as an obstacle in the path of M. 
Constans when he was Governor-Gen- 
eral in Indo-China had died suddenly 
and most mysteriously. There was a 
great uproar but after all there was 
nothing to do but to give the poor man 
a magnificent funeral and to this Con- 
stans contributed most generously. Of 
course there would be a tremendous 
outcry if the recently elected Deputy of 
Paris was arrested on flimsy charges but 
if the Deputy died, and deputies die 
like other mortals, all that could be 
done would be to give him a state 
funeral. This line of thought was sud- 
denly interrupted by a direct question 
from the General whose repeated hints 
had failed to draw me. 

“Now what will be the comment of 
the foreign press? How will the step I 
have been forced to take be judged in 
England and America?” 

I admitted that the dangers of his 
position in Paris had not—could not— 
be exaggerated. I conceded that Con- 
stans was quite capable of assassination 
but—(it was hard to go on and yet the 
General insisted), “on the other hand 
you are technically guilty of desertion 
in the face of the enemy. You have left 
your troops on the firing line.” Of 
course I softened this blunt statement 
of fact as much as possible but even 
so the General winced, as well he might. 
“Then you, too, would have me return 
to Paris?” he inquired. Obviously this 
suggestion had already reached him. 

“On the first train,” I answered. “If 
your trip here cannot be concealed then 
you should say that important business 
brought you to Brussels. If you move 
quickly you can be back in your home 
early tomorrow morning and then the 
Cocarde could say that the whole thing 
was merely a poisson d’ Avril, an April 
Fool’s day jest.” A rather awkward pause 
now ensued. The General lit a cigarette 
and strode up and down the room. 

Madame de Bonnemains emerged 


from the window recess and placed her 
hand caressingly on his shoulder. He 
smiled brightly. “You know our frank 
friend from America,” he said, and 
she bowed, although as a matter of 
fact I had never been presented and 
indeed this was my first near view of 
the unfortunate woman who was being 
called with increasing frequency the 
femme fatale of the “man on horse- 
back.” Later it became apparent she 
helped to dismount him, and at this 
critical moment she certainly opposed 
with all the arts at her command his 
return to Paris, but unlike most other 
chroniclers of the movement I think 
she had absolutely nothing to do with 
inspiring the unfortunate flight. She 
simply came along, as was only natural. 
On this nearer view Madame de 
Bonnemains was by no means as pre 
possessing in appearance as when seen 
at the races or when driving around the 
lake in the Bois behind her pair of 
spanking chestnuts. She was quite a 
little taller than the General, her figure 
was not good, and her movements were 
rather ungainly. Now her eyes were 
red with weeping and her face was 
lined with weariness. Her lips trembled 
with anxiety. Evidently during the 
clandestine trip from Paris, in fear of 
possible arrest every minute, the poor 
woman’s nerves had given way. It was 
of course an unfair moment to make 
an appraisal of the lady’s charms but 
she was certainly lacking in all the 
traditional graces of the Parisienne. 
Doubtless, as is so often the case with 
the femme fatale, her power of seduc- 
tion was mental rather than physical. 
Several other adherents of the Gen- 
eral now dropped in. They were not 
outstanding men and I do not recall 
their names. One of them again broach- 
ed the subject of a return to Paris and 
this time Dillon nodded his approval. 
“It was wise to make your escape,” he 
said, “and now it will be wise for you 
to return. Now that they realize what 
the plot was, 100,000 men will stand 
between you and the desperate law- 
breakers who are in power. We will 
all go together—on the first train.” 
Poor Madame de Bonnemains began to 
sob convulsively and taking her by the 
arm the General led her into the adjoin- 
ing room. Before the door closed I 
could hear the voice of the frantic 
woman pleading again and again, “Pay 
no attention to them, Ernest. They do 
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not love you as I do”—which was of 
course perfectly true. 

For days the adherents of the “man 
on horseback,” whom I now considered 
definitely dismounted, gathered in 
Brussels to cheer their leader, and al- 
most without exception to advance 
arguments which they hoped would in- 
duce him to return to Paris. They came 
singly, two by two, and then in larger 
groups—Naquet, Laguerre, Barrés too I 
think, all the lieutenants of the move- 
ment except Rochefort. In his paper the 
militant journalist maintained a digni- 
fied silence but personally he let it be 
known that he had washed his hands of 
the General. As to the movement, that 
was another matter. Rochefort had been 
instrumental in bringing the General 
back to Paris after his first breakaway, 
but the second?—No, he was through. 

The still faithful leaders sat around 
in disconsolate groups in the cheerless 
courtyard of the hotel. They brightened 
of course and exuded optimism when a 
representative of the press appeared. 
At these times Naquet was almost in- 
variably the spokesman. When he 
thought he was unobserved, the strange 
little man with the swarthy skin, long 
dishevelled hair, the bent shoulders 
that gave him the appearance of a 
hunchback, was bowed down with 
grief and disappointment, but when 
the occasion demanded it, he spruced 
up wonderfully and nothing but the 
most undiluted optimism fell from his 
lips: “When the people of France 
awaken to a full appreciation of the 
crime which was planned, our General 
will be invited back to Paris by univer- 
sal acclaim. It was his duty to safeguard 
his life from that murderous crew who 
for a moment have usurped power which 
they are using with criminal purpose.” 

M. Naquet was slated to be Minister 
of Foreign Affairs under the Boulanger 
government. I recall a statement he 
made at the time when, as spokesman, 
he was outlining ‘the policies of the 
group: “I would arrange for a general 
disarmament of the powers and then the 
blessing of universal peace will descend 
upon Europe—and upon the Americas 
too,” he added as an afterthought. 

I applauded the goal of the Senator’s 
policy, but I could not follow the course 
by which he proposed to reach the 
happy conclusion. Some of the steps 
which he proposed taking seemed clash- 
ing and contradictory to me. This was 
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quite natural, I suppose, then, as now, 
when every day we are told that no 
American can understand European 
politics. I am afraid this was true then, 
and is true now, and this want of under- 
standing has cost us dear. 

But at times the Boulangists would 
make the courtyard of the hotel ring 
with their campaign songs. Not seldom 
they became vocal merely to keep up 
their spirits, but more often it was to 
welcome a delegation from Paris or 
speed the departure of some distin- 
guished visitor. Generally the war 
chorus wus led by the inimitable Paul 
Dérouléde, with his handsome, but 
rather foolish face. 

It had a fine swing to it, their march- 
ing song, and it seemed to inspire the 
singers with renewed confidence in 
their cause and their leader—at least 
while they were singing. And as I re- 
member, it ran something like this— 

Il reviendra 

Quand le tambour battra. 

Quand V’étranger m’nac’ra 

Notre frontiére. 

Il sera la, 

Et chacun le suivra. 

Pour cortege il aura 

La France entiére! 

which in doggerel reads— 

He will come back 
When the drums beat 
When the stranger 
Menaces our frontier. 
He will be there, 
And all will follow. 
Behind him will stand 
All France. 

To me, these demonstrations were 
not convincing of the high hopes of the 
singers, and when on the last evening 
of my stay in Brussels a high police 
officer appeared and announced that, 
while he knew nothing about French 
politics, or when the General would 
return, of one thing he was quite cer- 
tain, and that was that if the uproar 
continued, the General would be ex- 
pelled from Belgian territory. 

The following morning I returned to 
Paris and reported to the “Commo- 
dore.” 1 “Boulanger is ausgespielt,” was 
his terse summing up of the situation, 
making use of one of his favorite ex- 
pressions which was also the only Ger- 
man word he knew—and the next day 
he sent me to Russia. 

I was back in Paris on a short vaca- 
tion from the Balkans a year later. For 
the most cogent of reasons—my limited 


1 As James Gordon Bennett, the owner of 
The New York Herald, was generally called 


resources—I ate at the Taverne Anglaise 
in the rue Boissy d’ Anglas not fifty 
steps distant from Durand’s where, fif- 
teen months before, General Boulanger 
had tasted the intoxicating wines of 
success and balked at the decision 
which might have led to triumph. 

Besides the economic there was still 
another reason why I, at this moment, 
affected the lowlier taverne. Just across 
the narrow street beautiful Lily Langtry 
had an apartment and from time to 
time, generally about noon, she would 
dash into this hostelry to have a late 
breakfast or an early lunch, and when 
this happened she brought into the 
dingy place the fragrance of fresh 
spring flowers and the sweetness of new- 
mown hay. 

But this day she did not come and 
perhaps I was inclined to be critical 
when Jules brought me my eggs. They 
were not what they should have been, 
they were certainly not above suspicion 
and, snifing them as he took them 
away, Jules admitted the justice of my 
protest. “Ma foi,” he said, “Monsieur 
is right. These eggs are bien Boulan- 
giste.” I was thunderstruck. A few 
months before the name of the “man 
on horseback”—the man of destiny, 
was a talisman to conjure with. A mil 
lion of his fellow citizens had voted to 
place unlimited power in his hands 
and 8,000,000 more awaited impatiently 
the opportunity to do so. Every one in 
France with but few exceptions wore 
his flower, the red carnation, and now 
his name was used to designate a 
category of eggs which all self-respect- 
ing restaurants and clients spurn! 

This was the last of my personal 
Boulanger experiences. I never saw the 
General again but history adds a foot- 
note to his story. Twelve months later, 
deserted by his fairweather friends and 
now almost ignored by the press, Gen- 
eral Boulanger, in Brussels, blew out his 
brains on the grave of Madame de 
Bonnemains who had died after a lin 
gering illness a few weeks before. 

In their judgment of the movement 
and its leader, I differ from many writ- 
ers. I think Boulanger was an honest 
man and sought the security and the 
well-being of his country. Many mil- 
lions passed through his hands and he 
died without a sou. He was admittedly 
a gallant soldier and yet he exposed 
himself to the charge of cowardice 
because by so doing he thought to safe- 
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guard the movement over which he 
had been called to preside by the suf- 
frages of the great majority ot his fel- 
low citizens who had had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question 

I have read many of the “revelations” 
that have been published in Paris of 
recent years as to what happened be- 
hind the scenes and as to who pulled 
the wires of which the General was but 
the mechanical puppet but they have 
in no way changed my opinion of this 
unfortunate man. He was, of course, 
unequal to the task he was called upon 
to perform but he tried to do his duty 
as he saw it and as hundreds of thou- 
sands of his countrymen pointed it out 
to him. I readily admit, however, that 
men of this luckless category often con- 
trive to do much harm. 

I never saw again the sporting duch- 
ess, Madame d’Uzés, “the angel” of the 
Boulanger movement, though she lived 
to be nearly ninety and was always ac- 
tive in what she considered good causes. 
But during the Peace Conference in 
Paris I came in contact with one of her 
closest friends and so learned how it 
had fared with the gallant lady during 
the many intervening years. “Of course 
the collapse of the Boulanger move- 
ment was a great blow to Anne—and 
left her embarrassed financially. She 
hung on to the staghounds, naturally, 
but for a long time she could keep 
only four footmen. But, poor dear! she 
never complained and hated to be com- 
miserated. Once I heard her answer an 
aged friend, who was also a kinsman. 
"You should have thought twice be- 
fore you threw away that pot of money, 
3,000,000 francs!’ he insisted. ‘As you 
say it was a lot of money—but not too 
much I think to pay for a beau réve,’ 
was her answer.” 

“And now, Anne, active as ever 
crippled only as to fortune, has thrown 
herself into another revolutionary move 
ment. It is suffrage for women and a 
little—quite a little more. Her idea is 
that turn and turn about is fair play 
and that as men have made such a mess 
of world affairs they should be turned 
over to women—for a time at least.” A 
plan that it must have been difficult to 


combat in 1919 and even later.? 


2 Active to the day of her death, which 
occurred in her eighty-ninth year, the Duchess 
lived to see the triumph of many of the good 
causes she supported so generously. She passed 
from the scene of her many activities in 
ved hiv, 1032 











Is Our Generosity Wearing Thin? 


is NO surfer Way Of HaAcing 
out what is going on in American 
towns and cities than to listen to 
the talk of those informal groups which 
come together at annual national con- 
ventions. For a year now there has been 
in the discussion of town afiairs by 
such groups a sober and anxious note. 
I heard it expressed outspokenly last 
August by one of a group of what we 
call “solid citizens”—business men of 
high type who alli their active lives had 
taken inordinate pride in their towns, 
securing everything which made a 
town “a good place to live.” They had 
worked to make them healthful and 
beautiful, worked for good schools, for 
parks, hospitals, for slum clearance, for 
country clubs, boys’ clubs, playgrounds 
and they had not merely given money 
they had given themselves and were 
proud of what had been done. 
3ut now the speaker addressed an 
anxious group: “When there was ill- 
ness or accident or bad luck we looked 
on it as a community obligation and 
there was a lot of pride in what we did, 
for it was community business, not 
merely rich men’s business. We had 
always taken care of ourselves in de- 
pressions and were doing so this time. 
Then last year along came the State ad 
ministrator and told us that there was 
$100,000 of Federal Relief money com 
ing to us, and along with it a bureau to 
distribute it, a bureau of politicians 
helped out by people who mean well 
enough but who know nothing about 
those we deal with. What they have 
done to a lot of the people we have been 
looking after for years trying to save 
their self-respect or restore it if they had 
lost it, you wouldn’t believe. We hav« 
dozens now on relief rolls that we have 
kept off for years and there is nothing 
to be done about it. Business is steadily 
getting on its feet but the more people 
we put to work the more go on relief 


By Ida M. Tarbell 
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rolls and we don’t know how to stop it.” 

These words are significant because 
you cannot today get together a half 
dozen men and women really experi 
enced in the problems incident to thx 
meeting of human needs without more 
or less of the same complaint. The crux 
of the problem lies in the danger that 
personal social responsibility as well as 
individual effort on the part of the 
needy is being dissipated by emergency 
Federal measures. 

Emphasis is given to the point by 
the disconcerting news that, while 
there has been a substantial increase in 
employment since the low level of 
March, 1933, there has been a much 
greater increase in the amount spent 
on public relief. It was estimated that 
in September, 1934, the first stood at 
40 per cent, the second at 76 per cent, 
and the disparity has continued to in 


crease. In November, 1934, there were 
19,017,815 persons on relief rolls—ac- 
cording to FERA reports over 600,- 
ooo more than in September. The 
increase in money spent over that with 
which we started in 1933—the sup- 
posed peak of our distress—was 93 per 
cent. 

But how are we to explain this? There 
is no manner of doubt that the in- 
trusion by the politically minded, which 
so disturbs many people experienced in 
social work, accounts in certain quarters 
for some of the increase. This was fore- 
seen and voiced when in 1933 Congress 
made its first appropriation—$500,000,- 
ooo. The Administrator of Federal Re- 
lief, Harry Hopkins, was prompt and 
mphatic in warning against any at- 

mpt en the part of politicians to ad- 

nister relief: 


You cannot fool with this relief business on 
a political basis [he said]. Some people have 
tried it. I have no doubt in some parts of the 
United States that it is done. The Federal 
Relicf Administration has no intention of 
tolerating political interference in the admin- 
istration of public relief to the millions of 
cople in this country. 


In the same class with the politician 
Mr. Hopkins classified that individual 
who generally goes along with him, the 
man or woman who knows nothing 
about administration but needs a job 
and gets it. 

There is a perfectly amazing lack of re- 

onsibility of people who are willing to 
turn the administration over to incompetent 
people. Why, even a bootlegger hires some- 
body who knows his business to cut his 
liquor, Great guns, why aren't we entitled in 
the administration of $70,000,000 of tax- 
payers’ money a month, used in the care of 
15,000,000 people, why aren't we entitled to 
skilled and competent direction in the care 
for these people? 


That was the way Mr. Hopkins felt 
about it in the beginning. It is the way 
he feels about it now. 

Once those great sums were voted by 
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Congress there was no human foresight 
and force that could have prevented an 
attack by a certain element, but while 
their influence accounts for a percent- 
age of the increase in the numbers on 
the relief rolls, I am convinced it is a 
comparatively small percentage. 

Certain things must be remembered 
when we complain that a 40 per cent 
increase on pay rolls does not produce 
a 40 per cent decrease in relief rolls. It 
has been reckoned by those familiar 
with the figures that only one in every 
ten of those who have been re-employed 
had been on relief. Those first taken 
back are properly the substantial work- 
ers, long with the industry. In the em- 
ployer’s mind, the job “belongs” to 
them. 

But how had they been getting on? 
Some had nest eggs, insurance, bank 
accounts, stock in the industry to which 
they belonged, membership in fraterni- 
ties which prepare for the evil days 
which all human experience proves 
come and must be provided for if 
lived through—the seven lean years to 
be cared for by the seven fat. 

Generally speaking, men and women 
who have had the wisdom to provide 
for a bad time are people who know 
how to piece out savings. They under- 
stand “subsistence farming.” Thou- 
sands upon thousands of people who 
never heard the term until now have 
from time immemorial looked to it as 
part of their support. Thousands of 
little farms and gardens existed 
throughout the country particularly in 
the neighborhood of industrial towns. 

Savings, subsistence farming, odd 
jobs account for no small number of the 
one-half of the unemployed who have 
not been on Federal Relief. No insig- 
nificant number is accounted for by that 
energy and ingenuity which leads men 
and women in time of stress to seek 
opportunity, force it. Hundreds have 
set up little businesses in the last four 
years which in more than one case have 
developed into substantial ones. 

But there are many, many people in 
this one-half pretty well worn out with 
their struggle. Their savings are ex- 
hausted. A garden may keep a family 
in food, a few hens may give eggs and 
an occasional “chicken in the pot,” but 
where is the money to come from for 
taxes, up-keep, or rent if he does not 
own his place? With what is he to buy 
fuel, clothes? Probably the largest part 


of those added to the relief rolls since 
employment began to increase has come 
from those who have weathered four 
years but have nothing left for the fifth. 

But if I understand the man whose 
experience I have quoted, his com- 
plaint goes much deeper than the fact 
that, through the efforts of politicians 
and untrained workers, people in his 
town are being put on relief rolls who 
he thinks have no business there. What 
alarms him is what they are doing to 
a fifty-years effort to build up a system 
under which those in need could be 
brought back to the point where they 
could take care of their own needs—a 
system of rehabilitation instead of one 
of disintegration. 

This alarm is shared by many people. 
It is one of the phases of relief admin- 
istration that should be squarely faced. 
The idea that men and women should 
not be allowed to go to pieces because 
they can no longer meet even such fun- 
damental needs as food and shelter, 
that they should be rebuilt, came in 
with what we call organized charity. 
Every man and woman in the country 
over fifty who once was accustomed to 
giving to the beggar, the tramp, re- 
members the struggle he had with 
himself not to give to all who asked, 
but to give his sympathy, his time, and 
his money to building up institutions 
which would help cut off the beggars 
and the tramp at the source. 

Over a period of years there has been 
developed a fine program for holding 
together crumbling families, for caring 
for dependent children, for preventing 
delinquency by providing boys and 
girls with clubs, playgrounds, voca- 
tional work, and for caring for illness 
through hospitals and nursing service. 
Men and women were trained to carry 
out the program. Between the institu- 
tions necessary for this work, institu- 
tions largely supported by private 
funds, and the local relief administra- 
tion there has come to be increasing co- 
operation. But herein lies a stumbling 
block. 

Not only is our sound and practical 
service for meeting human needs be- 
ing demoralized by the obvious diff- 
culties of mass relief but on all sides 
the fact of Federal Relief is being 
seized on by former supporters of such 
essential institutions as hospitals, nurs- 
ing services, family restoration as a rea- 
son for backing down on contributions. 
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“Let the government do it—we pay 
taxes.” 

That is, there is a general weakening 
of the sense of individual responsibility 
to support and strengthen the very so- 
cial agencies which they have helped 
to build. 

Who today is giving 10 per cent of 
his income to support human wel- 
fare? Yet there was a time when men 
who realized their social responsibility 
talked in terms of the ancient tithe and 
many religiously observed it. Before 
the writer is an accounting of one man’s 
tithing. It is entered in four little books, 
six by three and a half inches, the ordi- 
Mary ten-cent paper-bound note-book. 
On the outside in a clear strong hand— 
“Lord’s Box.” Look within and you 
will find on the title page “Accounts 
with the Lord’s Box.” The first account 
runs from January, ’83, to December, 
"93. The second picks up the account 
from January, ’94, and carries to Au- 
gust, 1903, when the book gave out and 
a new one was bought. The third car- 
ries the Box from September, 1903, to 
December 31, 1927. The fourth and 
last begins with January 1, 1928, and 
its last entry is of November 7 of the 
same year, within two months of his 
death. These little books give the ac- 
counts running over forty-five years of 
steady giving of 1o per cent of all 
money earned by the man who kept 
them. 

This man, David L. Holbrook by 
name, was a minister whose salary 
seems never to have been over $1400 
a year. Regularly he gave 10 per cent of 
whatever it was. You find it credited 
properly month by month in the Lord’s 
Box. And he gave ro per cent of all 
the little sums that came his way. There 
was a time when the church paid the 
parsonage rent and always ro per cent 
is credited to the Lord. He sang some- 
times and received fees, and 10 per 
cent went to the Lord, as did 10 per 
cent of the marriage fees and other 
small royalties and the whole was 
painstakingly distributed to those in- 
stitutions which he believed most use- 
ful to his world. 

Who can match that today? Certain- 
ly it is not to be matched by reading 
the Federal income-tax reports. Take 
the records for 1928. The returns in- 
cluded, in the lowest taxable brackets, 
III,123 persons whose average income 
was $1749. Their contributions to hu- 
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man needs averaged not 10 per cent 
but 2.2 per cent. In the largest income 
brackets, $5,000,000 and over, there 
were twenty-six people averaging $10,- 
763,077 each. These persons gave just 
half of what Mr. Holbrook gave or 5 
per cent. It is interesting to note that 
1.8 per cent is the average donation 
made by the entire taxable group. 
Those in the lowest group with an 
average income of $1749 are above 
average in their donations to charity. 
Whereas those whose incomes range 
from $3000 to $60,000 are below aver- 
age. Those whose incomes range from 
$60,000 up increase their average dona- 
tion until a peak of 5 per cent is reach- 
ed by the twenty-six whose incomes are 
above $5,000,000. 

Not to support our needed agencies 
now, to find excuse in the burden of 
Federal tax is like hauling down a flag 
in battle and the worst of it is that it 
weakens what is the most important 
thing in the United States, or any de- 
mocracy, the individual and his col- 
lective community efforts. They are 
and always have been the strength of 
this country. They are our true experi- 
ment stations—laboratories in which we 
learn how to do things, things indus- 
trial, educational, social, philanthropic. 

The country is not built from the 
top, it is built from the bottom by those 
collective efforts. The great problem in 
this country is to save what is good in 
them, to correct what is evil, and go on 
building. The fundamental criticism of 
Federal Relief, as stated by the man I 
have quoted, was not that pork and 
cotton were dispensed when not need- 
ed, nor that money was poured forth 
to provide work for people when al- 
ready the community was looking after 
this need, it was that their local re- 
sponsibility which they were meeting 
with courage was invaded, that self-re- 
spect at both ends of the line, among 
those who received and who gave, was 
weakened, the one reverting to his 
old begging psychology, the other to 
his hoarding. 

But the day of Federal Relief in the 





form we have known is passing. It 
never pretended to be any more than 
an emergency. What we could have 
done without it no man can say. It 
was essential at the moment, like build- 
ing ships, training men in war times. 
It was done on a grand scale because 
the emergency was on a grand scale. 

The experience now is chiefly valu- 
able as a guide to the administration of 
the program with which the govern- 
ment plans to replace it. 

The present program proposes to 
substitute at once jobs for the dole. 
Four billion dollars are asked to make 
work for those who have none and 
can find none. What kind of work? 
Work that men know is sound and use- 
ful, such as the projects of the CCC? 
Or extemporized jobs like too many of 
the CWA, the memory of which re- 
mains in some communities as a laugh- 
ing-stock to government improvisa- 
tion? 

How is this vast project of public 
works to be managed? What are the 
communities affected by it to have to 
do with that administration? Men, 
given jobs and allowed to loaf on them, 
are as badly demoralized as men who 
give up jobs if they can, through po- 
litical intervention, get relief. 

How are the responsible citizens of 
the local community to be used in car- 
rying on these attempts to replace relief 
money by work? 

How are the citizen and his com- 
munity to exercise their responsibility 
in the essential programs for economic 
security which Congress is now con- 
sidering? That program is planned to 
take care of the worst suffering which 
comes with depressions. It proposes to 
take care of unemployment by building 
up funds sufficient to carry those out of 
work over a reasonable period of time. 
It proposes that State and Nation com- 
bine to make old age secure in all 
times, good or bad, so that, come a 
crisis, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that men and women, too old 
for labor, who have for any reason 
been unable to provide for themselves, 







will be sure of a pension; it proposes to 
strengthen the great work for public 
health already in operation as well as 
all of the projects for child welfare now 
being developed. It is an attempt to 
make general those benefits which 
communities, industries, bureaus—lo- 
cal, state, national—have proved to be 
desirable and practical. But the great 
sums of money to be appropriated for 
these projects will spread thinly over 
the vast communities of the United 
States. The community and the indi- 
vidual must still be the main support. 

And here again, how about the ad- 
ministration? The community alone 
knows its old, its children, its health. 
Only the community can know its in- 
dividual problems. 

The bill recognizes the need of co- 
operating with local agencies; the 
strength of that cooperation will de- 
pend more on the insistence of the local 
authority that this is their business 
than on any desire of outside authority 
to work with them. And always there 
will be the danger, in the administration 
of these great new national agencies for 
human welfare, that the politician hold- 
ing the purse strings will attempt the 
same invasion of which Harry Hop 
kins warned when the Federal Emer- 
gency relief began in 1933. And he 
will succeed if those people of the 
United States who have been running 
their local affairs give up the job with 
the hope that all of these cares that 
they have been managing with more 
or less success are going to be taken 
off their shoulders, that the only thing 
they will have to do henceforth—and 
which they can do with infinite grum- 
bling—is to pay taxes. No greater dis- 
aster could come upon the United 
States than releasing the individual 
and the locality from this fundamental 
obligation: to look after those neighbors 
who for one reason or another are out 
of work, old without resources, sick 
without funds, those for whom the re- 
sponsible people of the United States 
have always regarded it their business 


to provide. 
- 
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Dementia Economica 
The Economic Interpretation of All Things | ml 4 


By Albert Guérard 


u have no lack of critics in 

America who are offering us 

an economic (I stand cor- 
rected: the economic) interpretation 
of literature. V. F. Calverton is getting 
to be a veteran in that school; and the 
latest recruit, Granville Hicks, has man- 
aged to attract favorable attention with 
his Great Tradition. A blessing on Karl 
Marx and all his disciples! Literary 
knowledge is forever getting cluttered 
up with the dim and dusty masterpieces 
of yesterday, with desiccated names of 
whilom favorites, with toothless theo- 
ries and outlooks long sightless. Any 
new method is at any rate a challenge. 
It goes through our critical lumber 
room like a devastating housemaid, 
with powerful Scandinavian arms and 
a purpose inscrutable to man. When the 
turmoil is over, things may be a little 
worse than they were before, but at 
least they will never be quite the same 
again. 

So I feel a great deal of sympathy for 
the Economic Interpreters of Literature. 
My only objection is that they are not 
thorough-going enough. They may tell 
us that Willa Cather, Branch Cabell, or 
Thornton Wilder do not belong to lit- 
erature, and that William Z. Foster is the 
only American author worth mention- 
ing: but this will barely elicit a smile. 
If they started seeking in good earnest 
the iron law of wages in Homer, the 
sins of capitalism in Dante’s Inferno, 
or the first adumbration of Leninism in 
Shakespeare, then they would be frank- 
ly funny. And Heaven knows we need 
fun, with the depression, like Charles 
II, taking “such an unconscionable time 
in dying.” 


—— 


Saith the prophet, Friedrich Engels: 
“Marx discovered the simple fact (here 
tofore hidden beneath ideological over- 
growths) that human beings must have 
food, drink, clothing, and shelter first 
of all, before they can interest them- 
selves in politics, science, art, religion, 
and the like. This implies that the pro- 
duction of the immediately requisite 
material means of subsistence, and 
therewith the existing phase of develop- 
ment of a nation or an epoch, constitute 
the foundation upon which the state in- 
stitutions, the legal outlooks, the artis- 
tic, and even the religious ideas are 
built up. It implies that these latter 
must be explained out of the former, 
whereas the former have usually been 
explained as issuing from the latter.” 

This passage, involved in style but 
elementary in thought, shows what a 
fine, elusive line may at times separate 
a truism from a fallacy. A pamphleteer 
offered as an excuse for a particularly 
scurrilous effort of his pen: “One must 
live,” and drew upon himself the re- 
tort: “I don’t see why.” But he was 
right, and Engels was right: “One must 
live.” At any rate, no writer can write 
unless he is alive. Primo vivere, deinde 
philosophari: these words of wisdom 
were spoken ages before the days of 
Karl Marx. Engels might have added 
that man needs a solid earth under his 
feet, and therefore that geology is the 
indispensable foundation of all art and 
religion. We might further agree that 
geology is not to be explained in terms 
of art or religion, although the orthodox 
have made brave efforts in that line. All 
this is so obvious that it becomes inane. 
If we attempt to think with greater pre 
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csion, then the doctrine propounded by 
Marx and Engels ceases to be even 
roughly true. 

As man is assured of food and shel- 
ter, even of the scantiest, he is free to 
ponder, enjoy, and dream. No doubt 
his dreaming is to a large extent condi- 
tioned by the material world he leaves 
behind: the literature of conscious pro- 
test and wilful escape mirrors the very 
conditions that it spurns. But, as soon 
as his bodily wants are satisfied, and by 
whatever means they may be satisfied, 
man is released from immediate neces- 
sity. Forgetting for a while appetite and 
toil, he faces those problems which are 
beyond any economic régime —the 
whence and the whither, Nature and 
the beyond, love and death. He uses 
symbols, words, and illustrations which 
belong to his age, tribe, or class: but 
they are merely the garments of his 
thought. 

All this may sound like idealistic 
nonsense: it is literally and pragmatical- 
ly true. There are moments when I feel 
at one with Ecclesiastes or Voltaire, 
although their economic worlds were 
radically different from mine. There 
are moments when I am not in perfect 
harmony with Harold Bell Wright and 
Gertrude Stein, although both are the 
“inevitable” products of the civilization 
which is also responsible for me. When 
I settle down to enjoy music, I bliss- 
fully forget whether Beethoven was the 
child of capitalism or of communism, 
and whether I myself am a bourgeois 
or a bolshevist. If our critics of the ex- 
treme left need sociology before they 
can enjoy Homer, Fielding, or Ogden 
Nash, it simply proves that they re 
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main on the hither side of literature. 


But the Economic Interpreters of 
Literature are only imitating, after a 
couple of generations, the Economic In- 
terpreters of History. If by history we 
mean what is still taught under that 
name in our best universities—the rec 
ord of man’s folly in the shape of wars, 
revolutions, persecutions, massacres and 
other epic amenities, then (to the 
credit of economics be it said) eco- 
nomics cannot interpret history. Eco- 
nomics is far too sensible for these grand 
adistic pastimes. 

Take two striking historical events, 
is historical as they make them, the 
French Revolution and the Great War. 
The French Revolution was started by 
the enlightened bourgeoisie, which al- 
ready had wealth and influence, but 
wanted prestige as well. The nature of 
property was not in question: feudalism 
had long been dead; and the first flick- 
ers of socialism were barely perceptible. 
A duke, a financier, a merchant, an 
artisan, a peasant, all had exactly the 
same conception of property, the same 
awe before its sacred character. The 
machine age, which had barely reached 
its infancy in England, was not to affect 
French life for another half-century. 
The disastrous plight of the royal 
finances was the occasion of the Revo 
lution, not its cause. If the upheaval 
strengthened the class of peasant pro 
prictors, it was merely as a by-product 
This class, the chief benebciary of «be 





movement, was also the most tepid in 
supporting it. Many peasants fought 
against the men who had freed them 
and had opened to them the gate to eco- 
nomic independence. Naturally, there 
is an economic side to the Revolution as 
there is to everything else. But it is 
wholly inadequate to explain the tu- 
mult of doctrines and passions which 
raged over France from 1789 to 1794. 

The struggle between France and 
Germany has filled the unhappy annals 
of Europe for many a generation. At 
no time had that struggle an economic 
background. The trade between the 
two neighbors has always been brisk 
and mutually profitable. The true rivals 
for world markets were England and 
Germany. Yet they remained friends 
until about 1900; the misunderstanding 
between them was political, not eco- 

omic, matters of prestige, not of inter- 
ests. It was not the business elements in 
the two countries that urged them to a 
mad rivalry: on the contrary, bankers, 
merchants, shipowners made vigor- 
ous efforts, as late as the spring of 1914, 
to avert an uneconomic, an anti-eco- 
nomic catastrophe. The tragic irony of 
it all is that they had actually succeed- 
ed: arrangements for Anglo-German 
co-operation in many spheres, in the 
Bagdad Railway, in the development of 
the Portuguese colonies, had already 
been prepared. When England was on 
the brink of war, the City was the last 
to yield. The most purely economic 
school of thought, Manchesterian lais- 
sez-faire, consistently stood for peace. 
War is a fit of romanticism; it is the 
passion, the fierceness, the splendor of 
it that fascinate men, who then refuse 
to count the cost. The secret of ancient 
wars was given out by Louis XV, when 
he said: “I am a King, not a merchant.” 
Sir Norman Angell might echo: “Only 
kings, crowned or not, kings as the 
symbols of the picturesque and senti- 
mental in national life, would wage 
war: merchants know better.” 

This holds true of contemporary his- 
tory. The threat of war and revolution 
comes from wounded pride, not from 
the clash of economic interests. We are 
England’s most dangerous rivals in 
world trade and finance: but the com- 
petition does not translate itself into 
terms of so-called “history,” that is to 
say of potential armed conflict. It does 
not even breed enmity. There is, to be 
surt, a wholesome dose of acidity in 


our relations with Great Britain: 
enough to prevent our growing sicken- 
ingly sentimental about each other. But 
there is hardly any trace of the vicious 
bitterness that prevailed eighty years 
ago. Then it was good manners in Eng- 
land to insult America; and twisting the 
lion’s tail was our national pastime. Yet, 
in those days, the interests of the two 
countries were in substantial harmony. 

We refuse to talk over the debt ques- 
tion with the French because they have 
got on our nerves: our obstinacy is a 
matter of pride and temper, not of busi- 
ness sense. It would obviously be to the 
advantage of Ireland not to offend her 
best customer; to the advantage of Dan- 
zig to cast in her lot unreservedly with 
Poland; it would have been to the ad- 
vantage of the Saar Basin to remain 
united with its natural complement, 
French Lorraine: but there are no more 
brittle chains than chains of gold. Most 
of the French Colonial Empire should 
be entered on the debit side: but if we 
or any one else were foolish enough to 
offer a price for it, Paris would rise in 
righteous wrath. If we had a navy just 
to protect our shipping and to keep the 
lanes of commerce open, it would be a 
disastrous investment: the premium is 
larger than the profit. The navy, like a 
gentleman’s sword, is guarding not our 
purse, but our honor. History in war 
or peace is profoundly uneconomic. 

You may tell me that wars, treaties, 
revolutions, etc., are not history, but 
mere accidents. History should deal 
with the vast secular trends which af- 
fect the daily lives of men. To be sure: 
if by history you mean economics, then 
economics will explain history. But, if 
you cling to the traditional conception, 
then I have no doubt that the esthetic 
interpretation is far more valid than the 
economic. History is a gorgeous and 
costly pageant in which men are both 
actors and spectators. I do not much like 
that form of art; I do not believe that 
it is worth the treasures and pains lav- 
ished upon it. But it is art, and men 
crave it. Its place can be taken, not by 
economic satisfaction, but by better art. 
What Germany needs at present is a 
dramatic critic to make her feel that, 
after all, Hitler is rather obvious. 


After denying the Economic Inter- 
pretation of Literature and the Eco 
nomic Interpretation of History, why 
not deny also the Econornic Interpreta- 
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tion of Economics? This is no fanciful 
paradox: for a hundred years, critics 
have poked fun at Homo Economicus, 
that bloodless monster whose sole pas- 
sion is to buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest. Living eco 
nomics, as distinct from the dismal 
theoretical science, is a part of sociology, 
of collective psychology, of ethics. Or- 
thodox economy was built up on a psy- 
chological assumption, the profit mo- 
tive. Socialism is not even a pseudo- 
science, but a moral hypothesis. It was 
Fourier’s great merit to found his Pha- 
lansterian system not on the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of 
material goods, but on an analysis 
of the human mind. His “Harmonian” 
psychology may have been fantastic 
in the extreme, but the principle was 
sound. 

Never has pure economic law been 
allowed free play in the economic field. 
The heredity of private property, for 
instance, is by no means an economic 
conception: if an incompetent heir is 
given control of a great enterprise, the 
result is uneconomical. Inheritance is 
based on tradition and sentiment. Na- 
tionalism, which is frankly esthetic and 
sentimental, has constantly been allow- 
ed to interfere with free trade, which is 
pure economic orthodoxy. The Tories 
who most vehemently condemn any 
“new deal” as in contradiction with eco- 
nomic law choose to forget that their 
“old deal” was based on the protection- 
ist heresy and a few others. There is no 
such thing as economic law: what we 
call by that name is the translation into 
economic terms of human purposes. 
The Sherman Act was passed because 
giant Trusts were turning our economic 
liberalism into a mockery: but economic 
liberalism was defended—not vindi- 
cated—by means which were both anti- 
liberal and anti-economic. 

Philanthropic legislation, now our 
chief concern, has never been totally 
abandoned, even in the heyday of lais- 
sez-faire. Manchester says: “Devil take 
the hindmost!” but the Gospel says: 
“Devil take the foremost!” the rich 
who will find it so hard to get into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. We are trying our 
best to find a workable compromise be- 
tween Manchester and Nazareth: but 
thank the Lord! we have never been 
totally enthralled to Homo Economicus. 

The best economic régime is not the 
most economical, s.¢., the one that will 


produce most goods, but the one which 
will best give men security combined 
with self-respect. Ultimately, the test is 
a moral one: any régime in which I 
feel humiliated is wrong to me. Self- 
respect may be attained in many ways 
which are not economic. In feudalism 
loyalty is a source of pride. In a theoc- 
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racy the beggar, if he be a man of God, 
may win more respect than the million- 
aire. In a nationalistic state the serv- 
ant of the common good ranks high- 
est, irrespective of economic reward. If 
communism and capitalism are to be 
compared, our criterion will be, not 
material production, but human values. 
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Must Married Women 
Work? 


By Katherine 


Gauss Jackson 


Careers for young women are fashionable. 
Here is a brief for the woman who stays home 


EAN GILDERSLEEVE tells the sopho- 
mores at Barnard that every 
woman student should look 

forward to having a career as well as 
a husband or else to finding at the age 
of forty-five that her family doesn’t 
need her. Under the auspices of the 
Barnard Social Science Forum, Magis- 
trate Anna Kross and Mrs. Gretta Palm- 
er of The World-Telegram both tell 
a group of young women that they 
should receive equal opportunity with 
men to have a family and a career and 
Magistrate Kross adds that marriage 
should be only an “incident” in a 
woman’s life, which only temporarily 
“checks” and then adds “incentive” to 
her career. Finally, Mrs. Roosevelt, in 
a speech to the headmistress and sen- 
iors of many of the private schools in 
New York states that “it is worth 


while to work and if you don’t work at 
something you are an incumbrance 
and the world today has no place for 
iacumbrances.” 

As a happily married woman, with 
a son nearly three years old, and a 


regular job which interests me tre- 
mendously besides, I feel that at these 
really very fine words of advice I should 
throw my hat in the air with loud 
huzzahs. And still I can’t. I am so tired 
of having young married women who 
are doing an admirable job of taking 
care of their children, of running, in 
these hurly-burly times, a cheerful and 
peaceful household that’s an inspiration 
to visit, and who are leading besides 
very aware and intelligent lives in their 
communities, say to me, “My dear, you 
must be too clever for words—having a 
child and a household and a job at the 
same time. How do you ever do it?” 
The temptation, of course, is to swal- 
low it, hook, line, and sinker, and to 
fool myself for a minute into thinking 
that I’m just a pretty smart girl. Only 
I happen to know that it isn’t so. If I 
could run a house with as much grace 
and charm as they can, could be as 
completely alive to what’s going on in 
the world at the same time, could feel 
their personal triumph when the souf- 
fié comes on to the table in a state of 
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melt-in-the-mouth soufflé instead of the 
sullen mass it always turns out to be in 
my house; if I could get the pleasure 
they can from remembering to have 
my husband’s studs in his dress shirt 
before he gets home to dress for a 
party and otherwise smoothing his 
busy path; or from turning the con- 
versation after dinner tactfully and 
gracefully as the temper of the evening 
seems to indicate I should, I’d change 
places with them in a minute and feel 
I was more a woman for it. We who 
work often think they're the wonderful 
ones. 

Yet, so far has the propaganda of 
“by all means a career” taken us by 
storm, that instead of feeling the sat- 
isfaction of accomplishment that they 
should be allowed who make a really 
creative job of keeping the home fires 
burning, these young women are made 
to feel that they lack something; that 
they must be a little stupid because they 
actually enjoy doing the thing they’re 
best fitted for. Whereas the girl of 
twenty-seven or so, who turned down 
a man some years back because she’d 
been brought up to believe that every 
girl must know how to do something 
to earn her own living, sits at the same 
old typewriter at the same old $20-a- 
week job, hating it, loathing it, on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown—but is 
considered o. k. just because she has a 
job! A job, certainly, if it’s work or 
starve, and she can get one. An interest 
at all costs, but not a feeling that the 
world will think the less of her if she 
finds when the time comes that she 
wants to chuck it all for a husband and 
an intelligent life at home. Not a su- 
perstition that the only self-respect lies 
in clinging, whether married or un- 
married, to just any old outside work. 

Those who do aren’t o. k., and they 
aren’t happy either very often. One of 
my friends, unmarried, has a respon- 
sible and extravagantly paid executive 
job in a department store. The other 
day I had lunch with her and asked her 
if she really enjoyed what she was do- 
ing. “I’d quit tomorrow,” said the 
well-paid executive, “only I haven't 
any other life any more. This nine to 
six, SiX days a week, is deadening. I 
don’t think I'll ever be a normal hu- 
man being again.” I have another 
friend who does a splendid but de- 
manding job of editing on one of our 
nationally-known magazines; another 
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works in the woman’s department of 
one of New York’s largest banks; one 
of my married friends sells in a de- 
partment store; and they all tell the 
same story. No, they aren’t crazy about 
their work. It takes all their time, they 
never get a chance to read, see the ex- 
hibits they’d like to see or hear the mu- 
sic that they’d like to hear, let alone 
seeing their friends—but they just feel 
they have to keep on working; partly 
for financial reasons, it’s true, but most- 
ly because they still have the vague, not 
altogether reasonable feeling we were 
brought up with that we must have a 
career. And home-making wasn’t ever 
included in the list of careers held up 
to us. 

Part of this dissatisfaction is, of 
course, a mark of the times. I know a 
great many young men, too, who are 
discontented and unhappy. They feel 
no underlying purpose or direction in 
what they are doing, now that our 
ideal of working solely to make our- 
selves rich is fortunately being swept 
away. Most of them have set up no new 
ideal to take its place. In short, neither 
young men nor young women who are 
working, just to work, know where 
they are going. 

I do know on the other hand, two 
young women who have a serenity and 
contentment in their work that is in- 
piring. One, a nurse, when I asked her 
if she were happy in her work gave an 
answer so different from my other 
friends that it was a pleasure to hear 
it. “Completely,” she said quietly. 
“There are surface discontents and 
troubles, of course, but fundamentally, 
I can think of nothing else in the world 
that could be as satisfying. It is mar- 
velous to see, every day, that there is 
a need for what you are doing.” An- 
other girl who works in a Social Serv- 
ice Bureau gave me somewhat the same 
answer. It is particularly unfortunate 
that these very fields, especially nurs- 
ing, are at present so organized that 
going into them seriously with an idea 
of continuing them, almost means giv- 
ing up any idea of marriage at all. 

There are undoubtedly, however, a 
great many other fields in which wom- 
en do find satisfaction and content, 
which can be combined with some 
home life, and these are assuredly the 
kinds of careers that Dean Gildersleeve 
and Mrs. Roosevelt and the others in- 
tend for the girls that they are address- 


ing—work that gives complete satisfac- 
tion to the worker. About this kind of 
job, my argument is obvidusly with 
theirs. I should be the last to decry the 
unselfish and courageous work of those 
women who during the last century 
and this have struggled to make any 
careers for women possible today. I be- 
lieve with them that women should 
have the opportunity for a career and 
a home, if in that way their lives may 
be happier, and by the same token, 
more useful. My only fear is that in 
these talks which are undoubtedly full 
of inspiration for some, there may be 
incredible discouragement for others 
whose ability lies in that field where 
some women will always, I think, find 
their greatest happiness and oppor- 
tunity. I disagree with them only when 
they seem to imply that the creating of 
a home cannot possibly be a career. I 
sincerely believe that it can and often is, 
and that the woman who does it in- 
telligently and well is no parasite, but 
a happy and useful, if unpaid, member 
of society. The important thing, it seems 
to me, is for each woman to find what 
is satisfying for her and not to feel cha- 
grined and inferior if she finds that 
for her, woman’s place is in the home. 


II 


There are some of us now married 
who have worked too long outside, who 
have known too long the routine of an 
office; have had closing dates to meet 
and have had to get out copy to presses 
that will not wait. When we are faced 
with work at home we are baffled and 
at a loss. There is no closing date. If 
the curtains don’t go up today they 
can tomorrow. The messy closet under 
the stairs will not be seen by any one. 
And an indulgent husband, unlike the 
presses, will accept the ever-ready ex- 
cuse “Oh, my dear, I just was too tired 
to get around to that today.” And all 
the time the pressure of a job poorly 
done weighs down on us. It is not only 
laziness that keeps us from doing the 
things that we know should be done. 
For most of us who have had no real 
training at home and possess no natu- 
ral knack for it, there is the feeling 
that even if we did do it, we’d make 
a poor job of choosing curtains, or 
hanging pictures or painting the bath- 
room floor. As a result, of course, we 
long for the office where we have our 
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training or our knack. We are 
sult of an education that taught “ca 
reer.” We have not learned to take sat- 
isfaction in work well done at home. 

And what of the children? That is a 
difficult thing to face. Some say that it 
is better for the children at this age not 
to be too much with their mothers. My 
own situation is peculiarly happy in 
that I work from nine till three and 
spend the rest of the day with my 
child. For me, even with the urge to 
work out of my home, that is the only 
possible way, but I can understand 
those for whom working is even more 
of a necessity than that. My doctor, on 
the other hand, cannot. He thinks that 
children are a full time job in them- 
selves, and he is one of New York’s 
most modern doctors. “If you were a 
Madame Curie, or a great actress, or a 
great musician with something to con- 
tribute to the world,” he told me with 
the frankness that is his charm, “then 
the children wouldn’t matter. The jobs 
that most mothers hold aren’t of the 
slightest importance in comparison to 
what they might be contributing to the 
lives of their children.” This was hard 
medicine to take and I protested weak- 
ly: “But as it is, I see my child as 
much as most mothers who spend the 
afternoons going to matinees or play 
ing bridge!” He gave me what I de 
served. “Is that your only other 
choice?” Then he went on to temper 
his justice. “As a matter of fact, for the 
present, with your one child, I think 
your arrangement is ideal, particularly 
if you need the money. But if you ever 
have another child—then I don’t 
know.” That’s where he stands on ca 
reers for mothers. 

In this discussion I have purposely 
steered entirely away from the financial 
and social aspects of the situation. 
When I say that some of us “must” 
work, I do not intend to include the 
financial necessity, and I have not at 
all considered here whether we, as 
wives of husbands with jobs, should 
have the right to work. In my own case, 
I feel that if I pay my salary out again 
immediately to the two people who 
now divide between them the work in 
my home that I otherwise should be 
doing, I am not upsetting the employ- 
ment scales in the wrong direction. But 
I am not interested in that point here. 

My deep conviction is that there are 
surely married women who are more 
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useful both in their homes and in their 
communities, for the very reason that 
they are working at a job or career 
outside their homes. For them, com- 
bining an outside creative job with 
their lives at home is the only way of 
achieving that inner satisfaction and 
harmony which enables any of us to 
attain our greatest usefulness. 

But on the other hand | cannot bring 
myself to believe that there will ever 
be a time when those women—and I 
know so many-—whose genius lies in 
the field of making gracious and lovely 
homes, be they ever so humble, will 
not be useful doing just that. And I 
know, from my little experience at try- 
ing, that it is no part-time job, if at the 
same time, which is of course abso 
lutely essential, they take time out to 
be what I call mentally self-supporting. 
They will not then be the type, when 
they are forty-five, to want to go and 
live on married son or daughter or to 
complain to father that they have noth- 
ing to do now that the children have all 
gone away. It is when I think of the 
useful, brilliant lives that some of the 
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women I 
they have the time to lead them with 
their homes as the center; and of the 
potential similar lives of some of the 


young sophomores to whom these ca- 


partly 


reer speeches are directed, that I wish 
some little allowance could be made 
for those who by nature are best fitted 
simply to enrich the lives of those 
around them. I don’t like to think of 
Susie’s going out trying hither and 
yon to find just any kind of work in 
the world, paid or otherwise, when all 
the time what she wanted to do was to 
stay home and sew a fine seam or help 
Aunt Martha give cough medicine to 
the babies. My plea is for her, that she 
may not be discouraged and lost among 
the exhortations for outside jobs and 
careers, encouraging and inspiring as 
they are indeed to many. 

“The whirr of the spinning wheels 
has ceased in our parlors and we hear 
no more the treadles of the loom. . . . 
But the imagination hears them,” and 
for some women still, “theirs is the 
melody of romance,” the expression of 
their fullest lives. 


College Courses in 


“Indecent” 


Literature 


By Bergen Evans 


s all good literature indecent?” 

The question, asked in intense 

seriousness by a very earnest young 
lady in one of my classes which had 
just covered Pope, Swift, Defoe, and 
Fielding, was but a naive expression of 
what in one form or another is being 
asked by many parents. And to “in- 
decent” they add “irreligious” and 
“socialistic.” 

The tumult and the shouting over 
the sciences has ceased; ballyhoo has 
invested them with an infallibility in 
the popular mind such as theology 
never enjoyed in its palmiest days, 
and the humanities are left alone to 
bear the brunt of public (and much 
academic) disapproval. 

The problem of the objections raised 
against literature as it is taught in the 
colleges is of sufficient social interest 


to warrant a little consideration of its 
roots and ramifications. 

The majority of the parents who send 
their children to college hope that the 
child will learn certain things there 
which will enable him to earn a com- 
fortable living; they feel, to put it into 
its simplest terms, that the instructors 
know certain things, secrets of com- 
mercial success as it were, which they 
will divulge for the price of tuition and 
which, once mastered, will serve as an 
open sesame to the rich caves of plun- 
der. 

But the fulfilling of parental desires, 
however laudable, is not the sole func- 
tion of the universities. In so far as they 
prepare for the professions and busi- 
ness leadership they are utilitarian, but 
there are those who feel that personal 
culture is a worthy end in itself and 
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that, even when regarded 
from the utilitarian view- 
point, the best interests of 
society will be served if the 
institutions of higher learn- 
ing should stand for a free 
and open inquiry into every 
field of human knowledge 
and experience. Those who 
take this view see in the col- \ 


eges not bulwarks of social; \ \\ 


conformity to uphold the ex- 

isting order but instruments 

to examine the means of 

founding a better order and 

to consider, to this end, the 

best that has heretofore been done and 
thought in the world. 

With this many agree who do not at 
the same time recognize that the ac- 
ceptance of a new belief usually re- 
quires the rejection of an old one and 
that the impartial pursuit of truth in- 
volves a conflict with any group that 
has already reached a decision in re- 
gard to any particular truth. And the 
more groups that have reached absolute 
decisions regarding any one subject, the 
more certain is conflict. How is history, 
for instance, to be taught so as to please 
the D. A. R. and The English Speaking 
Union, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the A. F. of L., the League of Nations 
Club and the American Legion? 

And literature, which criticizes all of 
life, which relates all knowledge to hu- 
man experience, which deals with the 
most powerful emotions, and which 
embodies all protests against all exist 
ing orders and all aspirations toward 
better ones, and which, by its very 
nature, cannot hide behind a technical 
vocabulary but must speak to the way 
faring man in a language which he can 
understand, is bound sooner or later to 
come into conflict with every settled 
interpretation of life, all dogma, and 
the sum of human prejudices. 

It cannot escape being the object of a 
cross-fire of resentful criticism. It lies 
athwart the path of the student seeking 
merely technical proficiency, which will 
enable him to get the better of his fel- 
low-men, and compels him to consider 
the hopes and fears of others, and at 
the same time it offends his dearest 
prejudices. 

There of course does not exist any 
class in literature in any college in 
America which has for its purpose the 
ridic uling of any religious, political, ov 
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moral beliefs. Individual works read in 
the course may ridicule certain or even 
many beliefs, but the assignment of 
such works does not mean that the 
student is expected to accept the ideas 
expressed in them. In fact it would be 
impossible to accept all of the ideas 
expressed in even an elementary survey 
course, for how can one accept Swift 
and Wordsworth, Samuel Johnson and 
Shelley, or Arnold and Browning? 

What the student may do, however, 
is to see that the extremest divergence 
of religious, political, social, and moral 
ideas is possible among men all of 
whom possess a share of the truth and 
all of whom approach life with nobility 
of purpose. 

And unless he be very dull, he can- 
not help comparing the experience mir- 
rored in the literature with his own 
and passing judgments upon it and at 
tempting to create standards whereby 
he may judge. For literature and ethics 
are inseparable. We look in literature 
for similarities to our own lives and en- 
joy the work we are perusing to a 
greater or less degree according as we 
are able to recognize in it “kindred im- 
ages and parallel circumstances” to 
those we have known. 

Parents do not realize that this rela 
tion of literature to ethics is more often 
the work of the student than of the in- 
structor, whose rdéle is frequently one 
of restraint and moderation. Many 
children who have arrived through 
their own thoughts at ethical conclu- 
sions are inclined to be unduly bitter 
against their parents for their unthink- 
ing dogmatism. Those who complain 
that the college is undermining the 
home would be amazed to know what 
bitter attacks on parents instructors 
sometimes must listen to and how ear- 
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nestly we have talked with 
angry and miserable adoles- 
cents to persuade them to see 
and understand their par- 
ents’ view even if they could 
not share it. 

But many of the students 
who come into collision with 
ethics through literature do 
not so much go forward into 
the problems as back into 





eg cuss: them in resentful protest 


against things in the reading 

which seem to ridicule their 

beliefs in the equality of man, 

the value of optimism, or any 
other of the host of popular catchwords 
with which they have been saturated in 
the grades. And their protest usually 
takes the form of an angry remon- 
strance against some passage which 
seems to impugn some belief, dogma, 
or label, which has the emotional value 
of being a part of their childhood, love 
for their parents, or recollections of 
happy hours and friendships in the 
church. 

Those who would spare them by in- 
sisting that nothing should be as 
signed that could in any way offend a 
sincere religious belief show more feel- 
ing than understanding. For so hetero- 
geneous are the student bodies of our 
great universities, and so preposterous 
are the limitations imposed by some be- 
liefs that hardly anything could be 
taught without offending some reli- 
gious conviction. Dietetics would of- 
fend an orthodox Jew and costume de- 
sign would be a stumbling block to a 
Dunkard. Geography would stink in 
the nostrils of those whose religion in- 
sists that the earth is flat, and bacteri- 
ology would be abhorrent to those who 
believe that disease is but an error. 
Few courses in literature could be 
properly taught and remain inoffensive 
to those Catholics in the class who took 
the Index Expurgatorius seriously. 
And what about eugenics? 

Colleges have had serious trouble 
with Christian Scientists over required 
courses in hygiene and with Seventh- 
Day Adventists over examinations on 
Saturdays. One western university that 
I know of met with most unexpected 
religious objections to its requirement 
that a certain costume be worn in gym- 
nasium classes, for the edict would 
have compelled its many Mormon stu- 
dents to remove their sacred under 
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wear, without a suit of which the faith- 
ful must never be! 

Usually, of course, the children are 
saved from concern by their blissful 
ignorance of the beliefs they profess, 
and the churches often avoid the issue 
by placing a generous interpretation 
upon their dogmas, like the mellow Su- 
perior of a Catholic university who, 
when told that it would be impossible 
to teach the Romantic Movement prop- 
erly because the Index listed the Opera 
Omnia of Rousseau, replied cheerfully, 
“Opera Omnia? Why, there’s no diff- 
culty there! You don’t have to assign 
all of his works, do you?” 

But unfortunately such mellow casu- 
istry is rare. What most parents and 
protesting clergymen really want is to 
have the college an agency for propa- 
gating their particular dogmas. It is 
difficult for them to face the fact, here 
as elsewhere, that the children are be- 
coming adults, that many of our stu- 
dents are of legal age, and, as human 
beings in their own right, are entitled 
to examine evidence for themselves. 
In the course of a protest against a cer- 
tain book, an indignant pastor called 
the author, a professor, “a rattlesnake 
in a kindergarten.” I must defer to the 
student of social ophiology concerning 
the first part of the epithet, but the 
second, which reflects a widespread at- 
titude, is emphatically wrong. Our uni- 
versities are not kindergartens. Most 
of the students are of an age when they 
are liable under the law for their acts, 
and the boys are subject to military 
conscription. Surely one who is old 
enough to be killed for his country is 
old enough to be allowed to examine 
the bases of the beliefs upon which the 
institutions of that country rest and 
which eventually determine its policies. 

To the charge most frequently 
brought against courses in literature, 
that they are indecent, the only an- 
swer that can be given, that decency is 
a relative term, is not likely to be very 
satisfactory to a parent reared on Little 
Women who has for the first time 
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taken a peek into her daughter’s copy 
of Moll Flanders or Sister Carrie. 

Often the charge has no better foun- 
dation than the student’s own igno- 
rance, prudery, and genius for miscon- 
ception. A recognition of the infinite 
capacity for absurd misapprehension 
latent in the adolescent mind is one of 
the great pieces of wisdom which ex- 
perience brings to the teacher. 

Even where there is some foundation 
in fact the “indecency” is often the re- 
sult of disproportionate emphasis on 
the part of the student which necessi- 
tates the instructor’s dealing directly 
with a passage which might otherwise 
have been passed over as of no conse- 
quence. In the attacks of the great 
satirists upon affectation and hypoc- 
risy, coarseness has ever been, it is true, 
a most effective weapon, but in most 
other works it is incidental. Tom Jones, 
for instance, which has been objected to 
by many of my students as being no 
more than the recital of the amours of 
an unprincipled reprobate, comes far 
nearer to being a sermon on the text 
that charity covers a multitude of sins. 
And if the lesson is to carry weight, the 
story must carry conviction, for, as 
Thackeray says, “a false tale carries a 
false moral.” 

In considering courses in modern lit- 
erature, which are those most frequent- 
ly accused of obscenity and general im- 
morality, the whole ground of the dis- 
cussion shifts. In the first place they 
exist only in answer to popular de- 
mand, which is attested by the fact that 
they invariably have the largest enrol- 
ment of any of the courses offered for 
free election. Let parents and guardians 
of the public morals do what they can, 
the hopeful fact remains that our 
young people are vitally interested in 
the life around them and the world in 
which they must live. 

Nor does any university place its 
sanction on the books considered in 
these courses in the same way that it 
does on those considered in the ele- 
mentary, required courses. No attempt 





is made by an intelligent instructor to 
express a definitive evaluation of ma- 
terial so recently published. In such a 
course he rather accompanies his stu- 
dents than leads them. And if much of 
what is read seems indecent to the par- 
ents, it may be answered that this is 
not the fault of the literature itself, 
which presumably reflects and inter- 
prets the society of which the objecting 
parent forms a part. To question the 
fairness or fitness of the interpretation 
is beside the point, and certainly par- 
ents do not raise questions on that score 
one whit more penetrating and perti- 
nent than those raised by the instruc- 
tors themselves. 

Surely if the social, religious, and 
moral problems which are raised in 
courses in the humanities are approach- 
ed with the integrity of purpose and 
high seriousness which they merit, the 
objection to the discussion of them in 
the colleges becomes merely a part of 
the general objection to discussion of 
them at all. Parents must recognize that 
their children would have to consider 
these same questions whether they were 
in college or not and that in the outer 
world they would find them treated 
with a bitterness and prejudice that 
would almost preclude the possibility of 
a fair and dispassionate examination. 

And it is just such an examination 
that is needed today if our young men 
and women are to have any chance of 
formulating for themselves an ethic 
consistent with the great accretion of 
scientific knowledge which has come 
to us in the last century. And litera- 
ture, by relating this new knowledge to 
life, and by broadening the range of 
their sympathies, will play a large part 
in the inescapable translation of the 
new theory into action. It will, in short, 
serve to humanize all of their other 
knowledge. And upon the humaniza- 
tion of this vast new knowledge, in this 
age of disintegrating moral supports, 
increasing pressures and growing re- 
sentments, may depend the future of 
civilization. 
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Steel Mill Lullaby 
By Owen Francis 


Joe Magarac is the hero in the folk-lore of the steel- 
workers. Owen Francis wrote a part of bis saga for 
Scr1BNER's 4 few years ago. Here is another Joe 
Magarac story as told by a" hunky"’ mother to her son 


ow Johnnie you comit here for 

my lap and I gone tell you 

story and I betcha you gone 
sleep right away and some day you 
gone be strong mans joost lak Joe 
Magarac who now I gone tell you 
about. 

Well, dis Joe Magarac as I told you 
before, was man who was made from 
steel. Oh sure, he was born in ore 
mountain long time ago and he comit 
for dis place dat everybody know is 
best steel mill in whole Monongahela 
Valley. And dey call him Joe Magarac 
for magarac means jackass donkey what 
joost eatit and workit all time dats all 
and dat was fine name for dis fellow 
for dats all he do, joost eatit and work- 
it. My God’s Almighty, you never see 
before mans what workit so much as 
Joe; day turn and night turn he workit 
and he no stop nothing and pretty soon 
everybody know dat Joe Magarac was 
best steel mans what ever lived for any- 
place. 

Now dere was living mebbe by Johns- 
town, mebbe from Youngstown, mebbe 
from Gary Indiana, some mans by the 
name of Vladek. And one time he hear 
mans say dat over by dis place was 
Joe Magarac who was makit more steel 
as ten oder mans put together. Den dis 
Vladek get mad lak anyting and he 
stomp up and down and he say: 

“What kind business is dis kind of 
business anyway? Dem peoples down 
by Monongahela Valley say ‘Hoorah for 
Joe Magarac,’ dey never hear of me, 
Vladek, by Gods who is better mans as 
anybody. I tink I gone down dat place 





and show dem someting. Pete, you be 
first helper on furnace until I gone to 
come back. Goodbye.” 

So one day on 4.24 train from Pitts- 
burgh dere comit for dis place Vladek 
dat mans who tink he gone show Joe 
Magarac dat he better stay home with 
old womans and not comit monkey 
round big mans what workit in mill. 
Dis Vladek was big mans allright: he 
have big back, big arm—so big lak 
dis—big hand, big everyting. But in 
face he lookit not so good. His mouth 
was tight same lak he eatit barrel sour 
pickle, and from his eyes he lookit joost 
same lak rat what peck out from behind 
cupboard and gone grab someting when 
nobody lookit. 

Vladek standit on station place and 
he lookit for our mill and he say: 

“Ho! Hol! What the hells dis I see. 
Dat furnaces lookit lak cook stove, dat 
bloomer mill lookit lak play-toy what 
Santa bring for kids on Christmas, and 


[ tink in dat finish mill dey joost roll 
thpick.” 

Den he spit big spit tobacco on feets 
of mans what was makit laugh at him 
and den he gone over to Mosley’s bar- 
room where same lak everytime mans 
from mill was standit round havit one, 
two glass beer for she was summertime 
and was hot lak hell. Dis Vladek he 
poundit on bar lak Eli Bogovich do on 
pay day and he say: 

“Ten beers, by God. Me, I be Viadek 
and I was man what tellit Old Man 
Carnegie how to makit steel. I drinkit 
and I workit more as any mans what- 
ever drinkit and workit. And mebbe 
nobody gone !ak what I say I gone 
break off dat fellow arm and carry 
round in pocket for good luck. Givit 
me ten beers so dat it makit me thirsty 
and den I gone drinkit someting.” 

Well, mans in bar lookit for other 
mans and other mans lookit someplace 
else for dey was all ’shamed for some- 
body talkit lak dat. But nobody wanit 
makit trooble for dis Viadek was plenty 
tough mans and dey tink dey better 
take him easy little while. Dis fellow 
bang on bar so dat glasses joomp lak 
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monkey on stick and he yell so loud no 22.22.0057 


body can hear rolls by bloomer mill: 

“Now, by Gods, you lookit for real 
mans. Three cheers for Vladek! I hear 
somebody say three cheers for Joc 
Magarac. Jezus Christ A mighty dat ts 
so foony !ak Charlie Chaplin. Tormor- 
row I gone in mill and in one turn | 
makit more steel as dis Joe Magarac 
makit in whole damn year. Three 
cheers for Vladek! Better mans as Joe 
Magarac! Better mans as Jezus!” 

Now mans was fraid lak anyting 
when dey hear dis fellow say dat he 
was better mans as Jezus and dey run 
home to pray for dey tink if dey gone 
standit round and listen to mans say 
dat Old Davil gone catch dem for 
sure. After dey all say prayer dey feelit 
much better. 

Sure ting, next morning dis Vladek, 
who curse our God and laughit for Joe 
Magarac, was down by employment of- 
fice and he catch job by open hearth. 
He catch job as first helper Noomber 
Six furnace next by side of Noomber 
Seven where Joe Magarac was workit. 
Some friend for Joe Magarac go round 
to Joe and he say: 

“Joe, today comit for mill fellow by 
name of Vladek. Dis Vladek he say he 
gone makit more steel as you. Dis fellow 
is big mans all right and he talkit pretty 
big. He say he was better mans as you. 
He say he was better mans as Jezus.” 

Joe Magarac no say nothing for little 
while and den he say: 

“Nobody gone be fraid nothing. I 
tink I knowit dis fellow Vladek. I hear 
one time before that he was fellow what 
no have Jezus and dat he was plenty bad 
fellow. But nobody say nothing andI gone 
fix em up everyting allright dis time.” 

Joe Magarac gone on back to workit 
and pretty soon melter-boss bringit dis 
fellow Vladek over by Noomber Six 
furnace; Joe Magarac was sitting by 
Noomber Seven furnace. Melter-boss he 
gone over for Joe Magarac and he say: 

“Joe, I got new first helper by Noom- 
ber Six. His name is Vladek. And 
Vladek I wanit you to meet Joe Maga- 
rac. Two big mans lak you gone be 
nice friend, I betcha. Vladek shake 
hand with Joe Magarac.” 

Before dis fellow Vladek have time 
for say anyting, Joe Magarac he grin 
and he say: 

“Please, Mr. Boss, you gone excuse 
me joost one minute. I wanit see how 
dis high carbon heat makit out.” 


Den Joe Magarac go by furnace and 
open door. By Gods, fire come out hot 
lak anyting. But she no burn Joe for 
joost lak I tell you Joe was made from 
steel himself. Dis fellow Vladek he 
never know dat and he was scared lak 
anyting. Den Joe Magarac reach into 
furnace and he take big handfuls of 
boiling steel and he put em up to 
mouth and he takit taste and smack lips 
same lak he eatit chicken paprikas. 
Den he turn round and he say: 

“By Gods, she tastit pretty good dis 
time. I gone tap him out right away. 
Oh hello Mr. Vladek, you sooch little 
mans dat I joost see you for first time.” 

Joe Magarac stick out hand and he 
was grin lak anyting. Vladek was 
shakit lak he havit no coat in hailstorm 
when he see what kind of mans our 
Joe Magarac was dis time. But he no 
wanit mans what was standit round 
watching see dat he was yellow-belly 
so he stick out hand too. Joe Magarac 
give his hand squeeze, no hard to broke 
anyting but joost so hard as not to feel- 
it so good and he say: 

“I am plenty tickled dis time dat 
your gone workit on Noomber Six, 
Mr. Vladek. And mebbe you not gone 
to catch enough steam to push em out 
dat heat from furnace you gone call for 
me and I gone to help you out.” 

Joe Magarac joost laughit and laughit 
as he turn around and go back to fur- 
nace and Vladek he walkit back to 
Noomber Six talkit to himself lak mans 
who was sick in de head. 

Well, dat was start of biggest fight 
whatever anybody see in mills anyplace. 
Viadek he workit lak crazy-mans: his 
eyes stick from head, his belly heave up 
and down and he run from scrap pile 
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to furnace with piece scrap what weigh 
three hundred pound. Joe Magarac he 
smile and he lift up piece of scrap what 
weigh five hundred pound and den he 

and sit in door of furnace and whis- 
tie happy tune joost lak gypsy on feast 
day. After first day what the hells you 
tink? When weigh-boss fix em up ton- 
nage sheet he see that Joe Magarac 
makit joost same tonnage as dis fellow 
Vladek. 

Dere was plenty talk by Mosley’s 
bar dat night I tell you. Peoples what 
comit from same place as Vladek say: 

“Dat’s joost first day and she gone 
takit little time for Vladek to see what 
kind furnace you have here. Mebbe 
right away now he gone show dat big 
bum Joe Magarac who is best mans. 
Last week was pay-day over by our 
mills and we catch money by sackfuls. 
Mebbe somebody from here lak make 
little bet, huh?” 

Den all peoples from dis place dey 
run home and dey takit from mattress 
money what dey have hide every pay- 
day to send for cousin, brudder, or 
friend in old country who wanit come 
dis place to makit steel. Dey bring mon- 
ey down to Mosley’s bar and dey say: 

“Ya damn right we tink Joe Maga- 
rac is best steelman, ya damn right we 
wanit makit bet. By Gods, we go 
round barefoot in snow in winter times 
to makit bet for Joe Magarac. Tom, 
mebbe you better fix em up papers so 
everybody know what gone happen.” 

So over in corner was Squire Miller 
who was not feelit so good with cold 
in head and was down by Mosley’s bar 
for have one, two drink whiskey and 
dey say for Squire if he gone makit pa- 
pers for dis bet business. Squire Miller 
takit big drink and he writit down on 
paper while somebody go for open 
hearth and bringit Joe Magarac and 
Vladek. Den Squire Miller takit ’noth- 
er drink, he cough coople time, he 
put glasses with gold chain on nose and 
he read for everybody: 

“TO everybody in Monongahela Val- 
ley who wanit know what gone hap- 
pen: Joe Magarac against Vladek. To- 
morrow morning seven o'clock gone 
start; one weeks from today gone fin- 
ish. In dat time who is ever gone makit 
most steel is gone be best steel mans 
whatever live, is gone win bets for 
friend, is gone catch medal from Car- 
negie, and mebbe is gone to have pic- 
ture in paper. Signed by Squire Miller 























of Allegheny county by order of the 
Police.” 

Den dere was lots shouts. Friends for 
Vladek say: 

“Dats good fellow you Vladek. Show 
everybody what kind mans you are 
dis time” 

Peoples from dis place yell: 

“To hells with big talk Joe. You joost 
makit steel same lak you makit every 
day and den we gone win bet.” 

Joe Magarac he bow nice joost lak 
Anna do when she makit speech at 
school. He say: 

“I tank you very much dis time and 
ya betcha I gone makit best work I can 
makit. But, Gee Whiz, dis fellow 
Vladek is strongest man whatever I see 
and yesterday I workit hard as I can 
and he makit as much steel as me. 
Mebbe, I gone home now and get good 
rest so I can workit hard tomorrow. | 
feelit pretty tired dis time.” 

Well, by Gods, people look and no 
body say nothing. Dey never hear Joe 
Magarac talk lak dat and before he was 
never tired nothing. What the hells 
gone to happen now anyway? 

Joe Magarac he start for door and den 
Steve Mestrovich, who was big friend 
for Joe, go for him and he say: 

“What the hell’s matter you, Joc? 
Mebbe you no feel so good, mebbe you 
be sick, mebbe you lose all steam dis 
time, huh?” 

Joe he turnit round so dat nobody 
but Steve see and he closit one eye. 
Den Steve he understand dot Joe joost 
makit joke of that tired business. He 
was no tired anyting. He joost say lak 
dat so he makit fool of dis big fool 
Vladek. Den Steve knowit everyting 
gone be allright and he gone back and 
bet three hundred dollars more. But 
when Vladek hear Joe say he was tired 
he laugh lak anyting and he walkit 
up and down and show everybody his 
muscle and he say: 

“Ho, ho! In one days Joe Magarac get 
tired. Me, I feel better as ever before 
and tomorrow I gone makit more steel 
as dis big bum ever see.” 

Den everybody drinkit and somebody 
yell for Joe and somebody yell for 
Vladek. Dere was plenty fight by Mos- 
ley’s bar dat night. 

Well, next morning in open hearth 
was big time. All bosses from mill was 
dere and plenty mans who work night 
turn stick round to see what gone hap- 
pen. Everyting was allright by Nooxo 
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ber Six furnace; everyting allright by 
Noomber Seven. In front his furnace 
stand Vladek and he have look on his 
face lak he was mad for everybody 
In front his furnace stand Joe and on 
his face was big grin lak he was happy 
for everybody. Den Jim Mitchell, who 
was Boss at stock-yard and all time 
wanit be boss for everyting and tink 
he is big cheese, climb on charging 
buggy and he makit speech: 

“Dear friends, we comit here today 
for biggest time for whole year. Today 
we gone see who is best steelmans in 
world. Dis time is better as record 
month, better as Hunkie picnic, better 
as payday, better as anyting. I feelit 
good lak anyting to have everybody 
take good look at dis fellow here. Dis 
fellow is Joe Magarac. Den you take 
look for dis fellow here. Dis fellow is 
Vladek. Now Mr. Magarac you gone 
stand over here; Mr. Vladek you gone 
stand over here. Now I gone shot dis 
gun and we gone start right away.” 

Everybody say Hoorah! Jim Mitchell 
shot gun; Joe Magarac and Vladek gone 
to work, 

Nobody ever see mans makit so much 
workit; Joe Magarac grab hot metal 
and dump em in furnace den he sit in 
door with flames up round chin and he 
stir steel fast with his hand; Vladek 
trow em in furnace scrap, ore, limestone 
lak he was two men workit one time. 
By Gods, in three hour steel was fin- 
ish cookit and both Noomber Six and 
Noomber Seven was ready to tapem out. 

For twelve hours they workit lak dat 
and den dey finish for day. Weigh-boss 
comit and he show melter-boss how 
much steel dey makit. What you tink? 


Viadek he makit five hundred tons 
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steel; Joe Magarac makit five hundred 
ton and one pound. Yes, by Gods, I tell 
no lie. It was joost lak I say. 

Joe Magarac sit down on bench lak 
he was so tired he can stand no more. 
Joe he say: 

“Dat was biggest day whatever I see. 
What kind mans is dis Vladek what 
workit so much? Gee whiz, I was tired 
lak anyting.” 

Vladek he hear dat and he say: 

“Me, I no be tired nothing. Jezus 
Christ no! Tomorrow I gone work 
harder as dat. Today I joost play round 
little bit dats all.” 

Den he walkit up and down and 
joomp in air lak he was feelit good but 
everybody see he was all in and was 
joost talkit big. 

Well, all week she go lak dat. Every 
day Joe Magarac say he was more tired 
as ever; every day Vladek say he gone 
workit harder tomorrow. But all time 
Joe Magarac makit little bit, some day 
one pound, some day two pounds more 
steel as Vladek. 

Den comit last day of week. Dis time 
Joe Magarac drag feets on floor when 
he walkit and Vladek lookit same lak 
boogy mans from graveyard. People 
who be friends of Viadek and who 
makit bet dat he be best mans have talk 
with Vladek before last day start. Dey 
say for Vladek: 

“Lookit Joe Magarac! By Gods, he be 
so tired he gone faint. Dat be good 
business for dis is last day and if you 
gone makit six hundred tons steel today 
you gone beat him all to hells. Den we 
gone win bet. I’ll betcha you not so tired 
lak Joe Magarac who is joost weak man 
anyhow.” 

Den Vladek try and show dem what 
big strong mans he was and he say: 

“Ya damn right I no be tired. Ya 
damn right I be strong mans and you 
damn right I gone makit six hoondred 
tons steel today and beatit him all to 
hell.” 

But his talk listens joost same lak 
sick man who talks with whisper. 

But friends from Joe Magarac feelit 
little bit scared when dey hear Vliadek 
talkit lak dat for Joe is joost six pounds 
more steel as Vladek. Mebbe dis last 
day Vladek gone to makit more steel as 
Joe and win dat bet. Dey say for Joe: 

“How you feelit kid?” 

And Joe say: 

“I dunno. I feelit dizzy in head. I 
workit plenty hard all week and mebbe 
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Vladek gone work harder today as be- 


fore mebbe he gone win.” 

So dey start dat last turn. Joe he go 
for scrap pile and he lift em up piece 
scrap and he stagger little bit; Vladek 
he gone for scrap pile same time and 
when he see dat Joe was getting so weak 
he could no carry big piece scrap he 
grab big hunk and run to furnace. Joe 
he run too and dey both get for furnace 
both at same time. Den dey run back 
for more. By dis time Vladek was lak 
crazy mans and he run faster as ever. 
Ten times he run for scrap pile and 
back to furnace and lak I tell you be- 
fore she was summer time and was hot 
lak hell. So last time he run for fur- 
nace his eyes turn round in head, his 
mouth hang open lak dog in July, and 
his face turn green. Den he give one 
big groan and he fall down and give 
another big groan and turn over. He 
lay on melter platform and he no move 
nothing. He joost stay dere and peo- 
ples what was gone over to pick him 
up see dat he has die. Yes, by Gods, he 
bust himself inside he workit so much. 

Den Joe Magarac throw back head 
and he laughit and laughit. He laughit 
so hard dat people down in Pittsburgh 
say dey hear dat laugh. Den he dance 
jig and grab piece steel what weigh 
more as half ton and he break him in 
two with hands. He say: 

“Ho Ho Ho I say I was tired. Dat 
is fonny lak anyting. Me, Joe Magarac 
what is made from steel never get tired. 
I joost say dat so dat dis fellow Vladek 
who say he was better mans as me, who 
say he was better mans as Jezus gone 
try to beat me. Now take good look for 
him. He kills himself right away. Any- 
body tink dey is better mans as Joe 
Magarac is crazy bug-house. Now I 
gone show you someting.” 

And Joe Magarac turn round to fur- 
nace and dat day he makit one thou- 
sand tons steel. Oh my! dere was never 
mans lak Joe Magarac but dat night he 
comit for our house and he see you was 
sleeping and he say for me: 

“By Gods, you catch fine boy dere. 
Dis Johnnie is finest boy I tink ever I 
see. Now you gone tell him dis. If he 
drinkit milk, if he eatit mush, if he 
gone to bed every night seven o’clock, 
and if he take little drink prune-jack 
when he have pain in stomach I betcha 
he gone someday be mans what is as 
strong as Joe Magarac, ya damn right ya 


betcha.” 
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Wuld Horses Run 


By Forrester Blake 


It sounds like a story of the old West but it happened recently. 
Five youths bought a herd of wild horses and drove them four 
hundred miles to sell. One by one the youths dropped off until 
only the author and one other were left—and then the stampede! 


Wz summer of 1932 I was in New 

Mexico. Something interesting 

and exciting was occurring down 
there in that part of the American 
Southwest—men were running wild 
horses. Few people in the nation knew 
anything about it. Few Americans, for 
that matter, knew that wild horses still 
roamed even in the most remote sec- 
tions of the United States. But they 
were running, and many thousands of 
them within the borders of that so 
called desert state, New Mexico. I was 
down there because of the trapping of 
those wild Spanish mustangs. 

New Mexico is not all a land of dry- 
ness. In it high mountain ranges rim 
the deserts, and where the air is cooled 
close to the granite peaks, the tall pines 
and aspens grow and cast their shadows 
on silent places little known by man. 
It is a vast country, that New Mexico, 
with many different landscapes and 
many climates, cold as the Arctic in 
winter and hot as the breath of hell it- 
self in summer, but a strong country 
with a thrilling history held in it. 

Centuries ago the Spaniards, coming 
out of the Mexico valleys to the south, 


explored New Mexico, saw the golden 
cities of their dreams turn to mud 
as they rode up, then wandered east- 
ward to the Kansas and Nebraska 
prairies, westward into the land of 
the Hopi and Grand Canyon, and back 
again to the Indian pueblos of the Rio 
Grande. 

The Spanish conquerors, Coronado 
and De Vargas, rode fast horses of a 
desert breed. The mustang, blocky and 
small, but quicker than a rattlesnake 
and with the stamina of the roving 
coyotes of the prairies, came into New 
Mexico and never left it. The fiercest 
stallions, the wiliest old mares string- 
ing along in the rear of Spanish trail 
herds, one by one broke away and 
slipped into the great mountains where 
men did not yet dare to follow. And 
there in the beautiful clearings, at fords 
along snow-water trout streams, or un- 
der dark pines and silver spruces, they 
came together and went in bands, grew 
wild as the wildest thing in all the 
mountains, and their kind survived. 
For long and fruitful years those wild 
mustangs lived up near the peaks, 
growing more wily with the passage of 





























the decades, avoiding settled places, liv- 
ing off bleak desert country. 

Meanwhile men were brewing his- 
tory in that land of the r.ustang. Span- 
iard fought the Indian, first conquer- 
ing, then conquered and driven south 
to Mexico—only to return and once 
more conquer. Later other white men 
came, floating cautiously around the 
bends of rivers, slinking always west- 
ward toward that forbidden province 
called Nuevo Mejico. These were the 
French and English and Americans, 
enemies of each other and all a common 
foe of every Spaniard. The desert basins 
rang with fighting and the long-haired 
Americans, straight-shooting rifles in 
the crotches of their arms, poured down 
from Taos and over Glorieta Pass to 
Santa Fé, ancient seat of Spanish pow- 
er. The Americans had come, hard-rid- 
ing men of cattle ranges, freighters, 
gamblers, gunmen, and New Mexico 
became in part American. 

Those Americans loved horses, Lone 
riders spotted mustangs running the 
mesas, melting into the mountain as 
pens up a canyon, high-tailing away 
across the open prairies. They saw 
some beauties, black stallions, chunky 
paints, and. palominos with slim legs, 
and they wanted those that caught their 
fancies. Some they captured and broke 
to ride, and mixed with other breeds. 

The Indians too were horsemen. 
Many a battle they fought from the 
backs of Spanish mustangs, raided, 
plundered, killed, and then escaped, 
until the new government sent soldiers 
to fight the outlaw bands, subdue them, 
and place them closely guarded on In- 
dian reservations. 

From this time on New Mexico saw 
peace. The great silence of the open 
country and the mountains flooded in 
again. On the cattle ranges horsemen 
put away their six-guns and paid atten- 
tion to the shorthorn herds that spread 
as thickly as the buffalo before them. 
On Indian reservations wild Apaches 
grew tame from following sheep and 
cattle that shared the rich grass of high 
meadows with the bands of Spanish 
mustangs. The mustangs took the best. 
They grazed until their bellies almost 
cracked open and they grew swayed in 
the back and could not run fast. They 
ate so much good grass that there was 
none left for the cattle and sheep. Men 
of the mountains began to talk. 

They said the government would 
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take a hand, and the government did. It 
said get rid of the mustangs, save the 
meadow grass for cattle and sheep. 
Spread the word, so directed the agents, 
tell them all over New Mexico there 
would be wild horse round-ups in the 
spring, and riders, the hardest Aombres 
in the hills and up from the baking 
plains, were needed to turn the trick. 
It would be the Old West again, so 
“Come on, boys, let’s hit the trail to 
Mescalero!” 

That word got around, even out of 
New Mexico to the ears of some boys 
over the line in the Cimarron River 
country. Five of us heard the stories 
drifting up from the south. There was 
money in horses. We decided to chance 
it, get together an outfit, strike for the 
Mescalero Reservation horse-camps, buy 
up a herd and trail them northward out 
of New Mexico. Interstate freight rates 
were high, so we would ship east from 
over the border, and laugh at the inter- 
state freight rates. It would be a great 
drive, across country not one of us 
knew; days and days we would ride 
northeast, well over four hundred 
miles. It would be like the old days of 
the trail, when the Texans drove their 
longhorn cattle across the Indian coun- 
try to Kansas and the railroad. That 
settled it. The wild horses would be 
gone in a year; perhaps not for fifty 
years more, if ever again, would a man 
take the long trail with Spanish mus- 
tangs fresh out of the mountains. We 
struck fast for the Mescalero. 

One hundred and ten scrubby, ro- 
man-nosed broom-tails made the herd 
that we bought. We left the Mescalero 
horse-camps and trotted through the 
foot-hill canyons to the pretty Rio 
Hondo, and headed straight into the 
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land of Billy the Kid, famous outlaw. 
Through Tinnie and Arabela, not so 
far from Lincoln, we went, with the 
mustangs stringing along behind the 
man riding point. We came out of the 
canyons and looked east at the plains, 
gazed long over our shoulders at the 
Capitan Mountains, and wished our- 
selves luck, for we felt that we needed 
it. Then for days it was riding an ocean 
of short-grass, losing directions at noon 
with the sun overhead, but never leav- 
ing beyond the horizon that same Capi- 
tan range. Across dry, woodless grass- 
lands we rode, ever trusting to luck to 
find the water holes hidden in gullies 
and canyons ahead. It was rattlesnake 
country to Sumner, where Billy the 
Kid is buried; from there northward 
topography changes and mesas rise up 
like old tombstones. 

Day after day we kept that trail, with 
one man sick from bad food and water, 
another one hated and talking of quit- 
ting, until we came off the cap-rock 
and into the valley south of old Tucum- 
cari. That evening, for one, it was quit 
or be murdered, for another, it was 
home or perhaps even death, so two of 
us, a Texan and I, were left alone with 
those wild little mustangs. They gave us 
a pack outfit, told us to drive slowly 
northward to the ranch of a friend and 
stay there the night, then head on into 
the north. The new men would catch 
us somewhere close to Tucumcari 
Mountain. That was all. They left us, 
two men against one hundred and ten 
spooky horses, in a valley many miles 
wide. Back of us was open country to 
the Mescalero, ahead of us were the 
high plains of Texas. We took up the 
trail, both riding drag behind the herd, 
and reached Huff's Ranch without 
trouble. We stayed overnight at that 
place, putting the mustangs in a pas- 
ture for safety. 

The next morning, if I had seen 
smoke sailing into the sky, I would 
have said that the southern rim-rock of 
the valley and the tops of Tucumcari 
Mountain and Mesa Redonda had 
caught fire in the light of the sun that 
came out of the eastern plains. Stumpy 
cedars on the talus slopes of the mesas 
were spots of dark green, almost black 
in the distance, and deeper in the valley 
the earth was hidden under a gradually 
lightening purple mist. On guard in the 
north stood Tucumcari, its cliffs band- 
ed by glistening beds of white gypsum 
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and red clay that glowed in the new 
light. More than ever I thought of that 
squat and solitary mass above the plain 
as the last outpost of the mesa country. 
To the east the prairies make the earth 
a land of short-grass, where seldom one 
sees even soap-weed and sage to ease 
the monotony. 

For centuries that bluff-faced Tu- 
cumcari Mountain has been a landmark 
in a wild domain, a guide-post for men 
riding the long trail to the high tim- 
bered mountain ranges of New Mexico 
and the greer valleys and desert basins 
that lie lower down. It is like the Grand 
Canyon temples to the moon and sun, 
it is the sacred temple of the mesa coun- 
try, holding behind those walls the se- 
crets of the vailey down below, listen- 
ing to the winds that scrape its sides, 
standing boldly against the thunder and 
the lightning of the desert storms that 
come, and then pass quickly on. 

I lay in my comfortable bed and look- 
ed at that old mountain, seeing the 
colors of the earth change with the rise 
of the sun, and from out of the vastness 
of the valley there came no sound. Na- 
ture held sway out there, and nature 
alone. 

After the chores were done and we 
had eaten our breakfast, we caught 
Jimmy, the raw-boned pack animal, 
and tied the bed-roll and the gunny- 
sacks in their places. From the moss 
lined water barrel in the little stone 
well-house I took a long drink, filled 
my canteen and hung it on my saddle- 
horn. The Huffs came out to say good- 
bye. 

“You boys take it easy with them 
horses. Two men ain’t enough to herd 
that big a bunch for long. Remember, 
if you have any trouble, come back,” 
Huff told us. 

“Thanks a lot, George. We'll remem- 
ber, all right. Adios.” 

“Adios.” 

Out to the pasture we rode, Jimmy 
trotting along and pricking up his ears 
as he listened to the jangling of the cans 
inside the gunny-sack panniers. The 
overnight rest had done the mustangs 
good, they had filled their bellies with 
rich grass and at our approach they 
started off, some running and bucking 
playfully. The air was fresh. It was a 
wonderful summer morning to hit the 
trail. 

From the north pasture gate we set 
our course to take us miles to the cast 
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of Tucumcari Mountain. Over that way 
was the Plaza Larga, and we did not 
want to cross at once. George had told 
us there was quicksand in that creek. 

The mustangs did not like the pack- 
horse with his flopping bed-roll and the 
noisy cans. Studs bit and kicked old 
Jimmy and he, impeded as he was by 
all that baggage, found it hard to re- 
turn the compliments. Still other mus 
tangs crowded away from the noise, 
going close to the flanks of the old 
white lead mare. As in a storm of 
two days before, we noticed a strange 
nervousness in the herd. Stallions 
squealed and kicked more viciously, 
mares nickered more shrilly to their 
colts, and there was a restlessness that 
did not die away. I saw that stallions, 
suspicious of the pack-horse, went as 
far forward in the herd as they could 
get, leaving the mares and a few lag- 
gards to bring up the rear beside the 
rattling Jimmy. Watching the alertly 
bobbing heads before me, I thought of 
the mustang running blood. The stal- 
lions up in front might break away. 

Riley too had felt the change. I saw 
that he was judging the country ahead. 
“Got to be mighty careful,” he warned 
me. “Them mustangs are mighty skit- 
tish this mornin’, and if they ever start 
to runnin’ they'll dang near never 
stop.” 

A few minutes more brought fast ac- 
tion. Jimmy scraped against a soap- 
weed and sprang aside as a rattlesnake 
sounded warning and struck. Snorting 
in his fear, the pack-horse began to 
trot, more worried by the increased 
noises coming from his back. He snort- 
ed again and kicked at the bed-roll, 
turning his head to bite it, and at that 


instant his foot went deep into a hole. 





Falling heavily to his knees, the bed- 
roll jarred forward onto his shoulders, 
the coffee pot clanged loudly and up 
ahead I saw the mustangs break into a 
fast trot, shoving like sheep against 
those ahead. 

“Watch it, Pat, watch it!” Riley 
pointed his long-legged buckskin left 
at a tangent and started to circle. I set 
myself in the saddle, looked to my can- 
teen, and started to the right. Under 
me my horse’s muscles tightened. He 
sensed what was to come, and he was 
ready for the run. I watched old Jimmy 
kicking at the bed-roll, 1 saw him sud- 
denly break wildly through the center 
of the herd, and stampede was the 
word. 

A heavy drumming sound came from 
the earth. I set the spurs and let the 
roan have the bit; I felt his wiry little 
body bunch and then he ran, low to 
the ground, head stretched out and 
watching for the many fatal holes to 
dodge or jump. Through the sage, over 
clumps of cactus, we were riding for 
the lead and up ahead the mustangs 
too were running, speeding away from 
the flapping ghost that made the pack- 
horse wild. To the left, the buckskin 
running smoothly, rode Riley, far over 
on the neck of his horse as his right arm 
rose and fell with the quirt that stung 
the buckskin into action. Slowly he was 
creeping up on the old white mare, but 
I saw that I was losing ground. The 
roan was small. He could not keep that 
pace, but we went on, until I heard his 
strenuous breathing and felt his heart 
beating madly against my legs. The lit- 
tle roan was game, but he could not 
win that race. 

Dust rose in a heavy cloud behind 
the running mustangs, now in a wedge 
with the stallions massed in front and 
the mares and colts thinned out be- 
hind. Suddenly a fierce stallion, run- 
ning over the prairie like a black tor- 
nado, passed tho ieader and went on to- 
ward a fence that crossed our trail. I 
laughed then as I rode, for I knew 
those posts were stout and the wire very 
strong. We would start the mustangs 
milling until they quieted down. 

But for that stallion there was no 
turning. Like a battering ram he struck 
the fence, was catapulted back upon 
those close behind. Again, carried by 
the wail of plunging mustangs that 
came on unseeing in their flight, the 
stallion struck those shining barbs that 




















ripped and gashed his chest and legs 
I watched as scores of fighting horses 
hit the fence. I saw steel wire snap like 
string before the impact, saw the long 
strands whip about, twanging as they 
coiled around the heads of charging 
mustangs. Those posts, of solid cedar 
wood, broke short at the base and heav- 
ing, sweating, screaming horses tangled 
there. Wildly away from the herd tore 
a mustang, snorting and coughing as 
blood poured from the nostrils that had 
been burned and cut deep by the fly- 
ing wire. A line of white and glistening 
bone showed the barbs had 
ripped along its ribs and back acros: 
the hip. Blood spewed from the sides 
and heads and eyes of others. Little 
colts, caught in the frenzy of striking 
hoofs, went down, trampled as the mus 
tang phalanx swept aside the barbed 
wire barrier and rushed onward to the 
high bank of the Plaza Larga, theo 
west toward Tucumcari Mountain 
where another fence was levelled in 
their path. Behind them, at the first 
entanglement, lay two colts that 
squirmed on the grass and breathed out 
their lives through punctured lungs. 

It was no use. With a feeling of de 
spair we rode to a long slope and watch 
ed the mustangs run. On they went 
into arroyos from which came yellow 
dust, then out and away, gradually into 
the southwest toward Hartford Cap 
Beyond there lay the Mescalero. Bitterly 
I wondered if we would ever see them 
again. Soon we could not make out the 
herd, but only the line of dust as it 
curved across the valley. The mustangs 
were ten miles away. 

Like a crack troop of cavalry they had 
gone, bunched, wheeling and swerving 
with the black stallion that led them, 
blood on their sides, foam on their lips, 
stopping at nothing. Long-tailed and 
shaggy, runty and snub-nosed, they ran 
from the chirring rattlesnake and the 
jangling pots that conjured spooky 
phantoms in the brains of locoed horses 
What visions must there be in the eyes 
of wild mustangs that crash unheeding 
into barbed wire barricades, impale 
themselves upon the sharp steel points 
and then run on and on for miles! 

I do not know. But as I sat on the 
hump with Riley and watched the dust 
so far away, I knew that I had seen a 
sight as beautiful as a man could hope 
to see. And yet I was not thrilled by that 
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couragement, and Riley too was gloomy, 


gazing out over the valley. 

After a long while he left me, riding 
in search of the pack-horse and the bed- 
roll. I remained to watch, as long as I 
could see the dust. Alone, I wondered 
again if those mustangs would strike 
homeward, across the Hartford Cap to 
Sumner, then south over miles of the 
dry plains country to the green moun- 
tains of their Mescalero homeland. ! 
would not be surprised, I told myself 
Horses had been known to travel very 
far. What would the others say? Gloom 
settled upon me more thickly than eves 
and I tried not to think of that. 

My watch of the dust cloud had 
become mechanical, without hope, and 
at first I did not notice the gradua! 
swerve it made, out of the southwest 
into the south and on southeast. Sud 
denlv I knew. The Mescalero was for 
gotten, the black stallion was circling 
covering all the valley on his run. I be 
gan to make out horses, moving specks 
in front of the haze of dust. Larger they 
grew as I waited, finally to see them 
trot into a little grassy basin and stop, 
huddled in a bunch. The black had had 
his run and he had stopped almost 
where the stampede had begun 

Past noon, and I did not move from 
my position. Nor did the mustangs 
move, even to graze the good grass of 
the basin. Bodies tense and eyes staring 
into the northwest toward Tucumcari 
Mountain, through the long afternoon 
they stayed close together for protection 
against all danger. Often I, too, gazed 
at the red-rock mountain, but saw 
nothing, only the gray sage curving up 
the slopes and the brown spots T knew 
were boulders. What it was the mus 
ten know. It was as if 
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a spell were cast upon them by the 
mountain, a spell that held them in their 
tracks. I never understood, but I was 
glad. 

Riley came back, bringing Jimmy 
ind the bed-roll. The gunny-sacks, with 
all our food and pots for cooking, had 
fallen off, were lost somewhere out 
there in the bobbing sage. It would 
be little use to look for them. We let 
them go. Sometime another rider may 
chance upon them and laugh at the 
thought of men who knew so little 
as to lose all that. But if he knew he 
laugh. 


Toward evening, when the sun in 


would not 


creased in redness as it slipped out of 
the sky toward the high rim of the 
valley, we rode to the herd, fearful that 
the mustangs would run again. But they 
did not. Tired, stumbling along, we 
drove them slowly south to Huff's once 
more, closed the pasture gate behind 
them, and ourselves rode to the rock 
house and the rancher who had said 
“Come back.” We ate that night, after 
fourteen hours without food. 
Though that was not the last stam- 
pede we had, it was by far the most 
beautiful to watch, and the most dis 
turbing too. The mustangs’ running 
blood was up. Six more times they 
raced to get away, but more men were 
present and we held them every time. 
When the other men came back we 
took the trail to the South Canadian, a 


bad quicksand river, and forded, hav 


ing trouble at the Dripping Springs 
On into another kind of terrain, until 


we sighted the Rabbit Ear peaks, fa- 
mous landmarks of the old days of 
trailing west to Santa Fé. We entered 
a famous country, close up to the 
Cimarron with its “baldies” men once 
called the plains of death. It had been 
one time the buffalo range—to the east 
was the north tip of the Texas Pan 
handle, and north of that great area lay 
the Oklahoma Panhandle, No Man’s 
Land, as they called it. 

In No Man’s Land we halted at the 
railroad, put the mustangs in the stock 
cars and shipped them East. It made 
us a little sad, for we knew that no 
more those broom-tails from 
the Mescalero roam the mountains or 
bed down in the peace of a desert 
evening. They had forever left that 
southern homeland. They were headed 
cast to new country, and they would 
net reture cocw 
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o students and lovers of English 

literature a discovery of the first 

importance has just appeared in 
a volume of about 250 pages called The 
Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles 
Ford, edited by David Nichol Smith, 
Merton Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Oxford. “Their 
intimacy has always been known, but 
how intimate they were is only now 
revealed by a series of fifty-one letters 
by Swift, the existence of which none 
of his editors or biographers would 
seem to have suspected.” 

Swift was devoted to Ford, fully 
trusted him, and these letters reveal 
their affectionate intimacy; Swift for 
once took little care of his style, wrote 
informally, so that we see him more 
naturally than almost anywhere else 
except in the Journal to Stella. These 
letters, the first of which was written 
Nov. 12, 1708, and the last June 22, 
1736, are taken up mainly with small 
details; but most fortunately they also 
contain new information on one of the 
greatest books ever written, Gulliver's 
Travels. A number of letters from Ford 
are included, and the editor says, “Swift 
and Ford must have written to each 
other well over a hundred letters, and 
of these we have sixty-nine.” The last 
portion of the volume contains poems 
by Swift and by Ford printed from the 
original manuscripts, letters to Ford 
from Gay, Pope, Parnell, Bolingbroke, 
and the Duchess of Ormond. There is 
a good index. 


Professor Smith’s introduction of 


forty-seven pages is admirable, and the 
book is well-shod with footnotes. I re- 
gard this as one of the most important 


Authors 


additions to literary history that have 
appeared in the twentieth century. 

Gulliver's Travels was published in 
October, 1726, became immediately the 
talk of the town, and has been a best- 
seller for more than two hundred years; 
but the date of its composition has been 
in doubt, many having believed it was 
written before 1720. These letters prove 
Swift was working at it in 1721, and 
that it was finished in 1725, when he 
began his transcription. 

The most important fact, hitherto 
unknown, that we learn from these let- 
ters is that the fourth book of Gulliver, 
containing the Houyhnhnms, was writ- 
ten before the third book. On Jan. 19, 
1724, he wrote, “I have left the Country 
of Horses, and am in the flying Island, 
where I shall not stay long, and my 
two last Journyes will be soon over.” 

On Aug. 14, 1725, he wrote, “I have 
finished my Travells, and I am now 
transcribing them; they are admirable 
Things, and will wonderfully mend 
the World.” 

The account of the manuscript (in 
another hand) being secretly left at the 
printer’s is one of the most thrilling 
anecdotes in literary history. Ford’s 
interleaved copy of the first edition, 
with his corrections, is described in 
these letters. It is an interesting fact 
that they appear exactly two hundred 
years after the first authentic edition of 
Gulliver, published by Faulkner in 
1735. 

This book strengthens the well- 
known description by Addison of Swift 
—‘“the most agreeable companion, the 
truest friend, and the greatest genius of 
his age.” 
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Dean Inge’s Vale is purely English in 
its combination of dignity and humor. 
I suppose the English best know how 
to combine profound learning, unas- 
austerity, reverence, 
humor. I 


suming sincere 
with irresistible 
mense respect for the quality of the 
Dean’s mind—and his observations on 
human nature often make me laugh 
aloud. Never was there a more in- 
felicitous nickname than the gloomy 
Dean. Perhaps it came from his candor 
in facing disagreeable facts. He has 
struck an exact balance between Stoi- 
cism and Christianity; his stoicism is 
mellowed by Christian faith and his 
faith is toughened by stoicism. He re- 
minds me in his old age of Matthew 
Arnold’s line: “His soul well knit, and 
all his battles won.” There is not the 
slightest sign of what he thinks may 
be in store for him. He resigns from the 
Deanship because “it is far wiser to 
retire before the inevitable decline of 
one’s powers becomes manifest to the 
outside world.” 

He will not respect anything or any- 
body unless he believes they deserve it. 


have im- 


The sacred character of the monarchy was 


not easy to believe in when the king was not 
a picturesque Stuart, but the absurd William 
IV, with a head like a pine-apple. . . . The 


Great War has made the world permanently 
unsafe for democracy. None of our institu- 
tions, certainly not the Church, has lost in 
prestige anything like so much as the House 
of Commons. In the few countries where 
popular government still survives, the elected 
governors are either despised or hated, or 
both... 

Habit soon becomes second nature—and, 
for that matter, nature is only first habit. By 
the time he is a bishop, it is no effort to him 
to be dignified, fatherly, and cautious. By the 
time he is a judge, he looks, even in his bath, 
as wise as a stuffed owl. By the time he is a 

















cabinet minister, he looks as if he had been 
born in a frock-coat. 


Humbly I thought I had invented that 
last remark. I said of a distinguished 
and very able lawyer, that he had been 
born in a cutaway coat. 

I do not covet Dean Inge’s position, 
his influence, or his fame. I covet his 
education, his brains, and his serene 
calm. For in some astounding fashion, 
by a secret beyond my powers of con- 
jecture, he has overcome the world. He 
has overcome the world not by with- 
drawing from it—for he is not an as- 
cetic—but by remaining in the center 
of mundane activities. Those who wish 
to have their courage strengthened 
will find this a heartening, cheerful 
book—all the more so because of its 
recognition of difficulties. 

Finally I wonder what was in the 
Dean’s mind when he wrote the fol- 
lowing sentence on the third page. 


I cannot understand how any one can wish 
to write an autobiography, unless, indeed, he 
wants to leave a flattering and by no means 
honest self-portrait. 


He proceeds to write one of the best 
autobiographies I ever read. Every page 
is autobiographical both in external 
happenings and in inner revelation. 
Only he says more in 127 pages than 
most autobiographers say in a thousand. 


A House Divided, by Pearl S. Buck, 
is a magnificent conclusion to the trilo- 
gy, of which the first two novels were 
The Good Earth and Sons. 1 have never 
read more purely objective fiction. 
This was what most impressed me 
when I first read The Good Earth. | 
am certain that if that novel had been 
published anonymously, no _ reader 
would have known whether the author 
were a man or a woman, a Christian or 
an atheist, a pacifist or a militarist, an 
optimist or a pessimist, a conservative 
or a radical. The story is as impersonal 
as the outdoor nature it describes. It is 
elemental rather than elementary. The 
chief character is the Earth; yet the hu- 
man beings who struggle with titanic 
and at times irresistible forces are as- 
tonishingly real. 

Sons, the author’s favorite among all 
her novels, could not possibly have 
made the sensation in the literary world 
caused by its predecessor; for the shock 
of surprise could not be repeated; it 
could merely have the effect of a strong 
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army bringing up reenforcements. It is, 
I think, fully as fine a work and justi- 
fied our faith in the author. When The 
Good Earth appeared we knew that an 
hitherto unheard of writer, coming 
from an unsuspected quarter in the Far 
East, where no one was looking for lit- 
erary masterpieces, had immediately 
taken her place in the front rank of liv- 
ing novelists. 

Sons, if such a thing be possible, is 
even more Chinese than The Good 
Earth or A House Divided; it is a rev- 
elation of the Chinese people and of 
the way they look at, receive, and ac- 
cept vicissitudes; its intensely human 
quality as distinguished from its na- 
tional quality, is perhaps its greatest 
triumph. 

The hero of A House Divided is, 
quite naturally, a young man of dispo- 
sition and tastes and temperament op- 
posite to those of his warlike father. 
Over-emphasis begets revolution in the 
family as well as in communities. There 
are usually reasons why the duckling 
seems ugly, why the younger genera- 
tion so often seems incomprehensible. 
He is perhaps the most sympathetic 
character Mrs. Buck has ever created; 
and one of the most interesting features 
of this third book is the sojourn in 
America, the contact of Eastern and 
Western civilization; and it seems to 
me that the portrayal of American col- 
lege life and the American family is 
eminently fair. 

This trilogy is a masterpiece; and 
while it was in course of publication, 
between the second and third parts 
came Mrs. Buck’s novel The Mother, 
where an individual represented the 
type better than I have ever seen it 
done in sculpture. That book also is 
filled with striking incidents. I shall 
never forget the bell of the blind girl 
which I missed almost as much as the 


family did. 


To those who wish to read novels 
that combine an admirable literary 
style, exciting incident, and dependable 
historical information, let me recom- 
mend the stories of our accomplished 
American writer, Honoré Morrow. Her 
latest book, Yonder Sails the May- 
flower, is a fine illustration. We learn 
facts that I am sure many well-inform- 
ed people did not know. And we have 
a ripping story, with living characters. 
The painstaking research on which this 
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tale is founded has not in the least di- 
minished its value as a novel. The sub- 
ject will interest every American and 
the treatment will interest everybody. 


Now in November by Josephine 
Johnston, shows such a command of 
style, such an autumnal beauty of tone, 
that I hope the author will write a novel 
with more substance. The characters 
here are wraiths and the suicide uncon- 
vincing. Reading the book is like lis- 
tening to a Chopin nocturne. 


Two more books by Alan Villiers, 
now Captain of the Joseph Conrad, will 
be eagerly read; Whalers of the Mid- 
night Sun is primarily intended for 
young readers, but all persons are 
young while reading tales of the sea; 
and Last of the Wind Ships is filled 
with beautiful pictures. I suppose Cap- 
tain Villiers is doing more than any 
other living man to keep alive the ro- 
mance of the ocean. Curiously enough, 
after rounding Cape Horn safely seven 
or eight times, he was shipwrecked in 
New York harbor. 


One of my favorite British novelists 
is Helen Ashton, and I confidently rec- 
ommend her latest Hornet's 
Nest. The modern hero is the surgeon, 
who takes the place held by the knight 
in the Middle Ages, by the Medicine 
Man among the Indians, by the clergy- 
man in colonial New England. In shin- 


story, 


ing white armor he fights Public En- 
emy Number One, and his skill in com- 
bat has developed so amazingly in re- 
cent years, it is no wonder that he re- 
ceives (except from Bernard Shaw) 
universal reverence. Helen Ashton is 
either the daughter of a physician or 
has been assistant in a hospital; she 
writes out of fullness of knowledge. 
Furthermore her view of life seems to 
come from sympathy and understand- 
ing. She is deeply wise. The characters 
in this book are alive. She is able to 
command the undrvided attention of 
the reader without the slightest touch 
of sensationalism. 


It is unfortunate that A. G. Mac- 
donell wrote his latest book, How Like 
an Angel. I read his England Their 
England with such delight I thought he 
could not write badly if he tried. I still 
recommend that book as one of the best 
for reading aloud; it is packed with hu- 
mor and shrewd insight. But How 
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Like an Angel is painful in its desperate 
struggle to be tremendously funny. Its 
ineptitude is depressing. 


Norman Archibald’s Heaven High, 
Hell Deep is “another book about the 
war” but differs from the majority in 
being continuously interesting. Every 
one who begins it will finish it. It is a 
straightforward account of experiences 
in the air. There is no sentimental non- 
sense and no disillusion. He tells us 
what he saw and how he felt. The fact 
that this is the first book he ever wrote 
adds, I think, to its sincerity. There 
are no literary devices; it is like in- 
formal talk or like a letter home to a 
member of the family. Furthermore, 
there are no superfluous chapters. 
Every page carries the reader along. 

It is interesting that this book in 
prose should have appeared almost si- 
multaneously with Leighton Brewer's 
Riders of the Sky, a narrative poem 
describing the author’s war adventures 
in the air service. The two books are 
unlike in style, but very similar in 
their objective sincerity. They should 
be read as a continued story. 


I regard Percival Christopher Wren 
as the nearest to Dumas of all living 
writers of romance. Beau Geste was a 
masterpiece. I have read all his books 
with intense interest; the latest is cer- 
tainly one of his best—Sinbad the Sol- 
dier. I do not need to say that it is filled 
with thrilling adventures; we take that 
for granted. But its chief character is 
an astonishing person whom I shall not 
forget. I cannot help asking two ques- 
tions—How did the author learn the 
details about Mecca? and what has be- 
come of Sinbad’s delightful friend and 
companion who lent such charm to 
the first quarter of the book? I hope 


we shall have another story about him. 


Good detective stories are Legacy of 
Death, by R. A. J. Walling; The Wood- 
en Indian, by Carolyn Wells; The Clew 
of the Forgotten Murder, by C. Ken- 
drake; Crime at Christmas, by C. H. B. 
Kitchin. And just as I had come to 
believe that Oppenheim could not write 
indifferently, I read The Spy Para- 
mount and found it dull. 


Miss May Harris, of Thornfield, 
Ala., writes me an interesting letter 
about Henry James, which contains 
much penetrating literary criticiem. 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


I was much interested to read in the last 
ScripNer’s, your appraisal of the manner, 
“early” and “late,” of Henry James. It is very 
nearly time, is it not,—at the pace we go— 
for an adequate “perspective” of his work to 
arrive—a sort of spectroscopic view that may 
resolve the man and his work into such cle- 
ments that he who runs may read! 

To one outside reader—(outside the field 
of critical reviewing) no formula has ever 
been necessary to establish the spirit of good 
faith an author can radiate to a reader. | liked 
him because he interested me, and I began 
liking him in my early teens—when my taste 
was sufficiently unformed for his “quality” 
not to be apparent. And I began on certain of 
his books that I would now put far in the 
secondary scale in a list of his novels. They 
are the only ones of his novels I have never 
cared to read a second time—The Bostonians, 
The American, and Princess Casamassima. 
And yet, I believe, if I should, unbelievably, 
find them in a ship’s library, I would let the 
“best sellers” remain on the shelves, and try 
these half-forgotten volumes instead! 

As I said, he interested me in those early 
days, when I pursued this serial The Bos- 
tonians through some old bound volumes of 
—was it Scripner’s?—on the shelves of my 
aunt’s library; but I did not begin to admire 
him until a later day. Still, I wanted more, 
and found on other bookshelves, Daisy Miller, 
and Roderick Hudson, and that book which 
those who do not like him, always praise— 
The Portrait of a Lady. This excellent piece 
of work has, at least, of all James’s books, 
never been “‘caviare to the general.” It struck, 
one might say, the bull’s eye of public ap- 
preciation for all time. It marked a high 
standard of intent and execution and bal- 
anced the question of Daisy Miller to the ad- 
miring world. It was sincere craftsmanship— 
but can we not imagine Mr. James, after 
“pulling it off’ desiring, from the changing 
and circumflex circumstance of his observa- 
tion of human life—behaviour, manners, sen- 
timent—to mirror other phases, as an anato- 
mist of the heart must, with the growing en- 
richment of his greater experience. 

His Portrait of a Lady belongs in the cool, 
high gallery of a lost period. It is indeed a 
shining thing; but it is not more perfect to me 
than certain others. There is his portrait of 
Madame de Vionnet (as “lost” in her tragic 
fineness, her charm, as Willa Cather’s master- 
piece!) who, in a book that is so subtle, so 
profound a study, that all the characters might 
be “portraits’—even “Jim’—hangs like some 
French prototype, in her frailty, her charm 
her unforgiven and unforgettable allure! 

And is it possible to forget The Golden 
Bowl (where Mr. James in all his sounding of 
human nature went deepest!) in which two 
women—nceither essentially cruel—fight out 
their bitter duel. . . . I read this particular 
book often (for to re-read great books of fic- 
tion is a delight to some of us) and I think 
it one of the greatest of those of the closing 
years of the Victorian age. When we put be- 
side it The Ambassadors and The Wings of 
the Dove and—in less degree, perhaps, The 
Awkward Age and The Spoils of Poynton 
(and so many wonderful short stories! )—we 
have in our own right, as Americans, as strong 
a bid for literary immortality, as England has 
in The Forsyte Saga. 


In response to her question “Ts it 
possible to forget The Golden Bowl?” 
I can only say I have found it impos- 
sible to remember it. But I am quite 
willing to believe it is my fault, because 





I read it only once. I think | will read 
it again. I firmly believe she is right in 
placing Henry James among the im- 
mortals; he was a man of genius and 
will never be forgotten. I am distressed 
to hear her say she has never cared to 
read again The American; and I will 
now make the following bargain. If 
she will promise to read again The 
American before the first of January, 
1936, I will reread The Golden Bowi 
before that date. I can remember only 
four novels that are flawless works of 
art, impeccable, with no blemishes and 
no omissions. They are The Scarlei 
Letter, Madame Bovary, Fathers and 
Children, The American. 


The number of novels that James 
Hilton, author of Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
has written, is given variously as six, 
seven, and eight. He has produced thir- 
teen, and in this order. 


1. Catherine Herself. 1920 
2. Storm Passage. 1922. 
3. The Passionate Year. 1924. 
4 


. The Dawn of Reckoning. (American 
title, Rage in Heaven.) 1925. 
5. The Meadows of the Moon. 1926. 
6. Terry. 1927. 
9. The Silver Flame. 1928. 
8. Murder at School. 1931. 
9. Knight Without Armour. (American tit! 
Without Armor.) 1933. 
10. And Now Goodbye. 1931. 
11. Contango. (American title, I/] Wind. 
1932. 
. Lost Horizon. 1933. 
3. Goodbye, Mr. Chips. 1934 


N 


The numbers refer to the order of 
writing, and the dates are those of pub- 
lication in England. Murder at School 
appeared under a pseudonym, Glen 
Trevor. It is his only experiment in 
detective fiction. 

Numbers 1, 2, 6, 7 have not appear- 
ed in America. 

His first novel, Catherine Herself was 
written during the war when he was 
17 or 18 years old. The author was 
twenty years old when it was published 
and thanks to George Matthew Adams, 
a collector of first editions, I am able 
to print an extract from a review that 


appeared in Ladies Field: 


This very remarkable first novel, it would 
be equally remarkable if it were a last novel 
by a novelist in the first rank. The characters 
are illuminated from within, they are phos- 
phorescent, giving out light instead of mov- 
ing in a “lime focus.” They are like radium 
in a dark room—lIf this heroine had been 
created, this novel written, by an author in 
the limelight, or a Russian, it might have been 
hailed as a masterpiece of human revelation 
and psychological realization. 

















Knight Without Armour was writ- 
ten in 1929, and published in 1933, 
and Mr. Hilton, who at my entreaty, 
furnished me with the above intorma- 
tion as to dates of publication, believes 
that the novels that he feels are of any 
real consequence began with that. All 
information about him is of conse- 
quence, for he is in the front rank of 
living English novelists. 


George Bushnell Martin of New 
Haven, Conn., writes me an interest- 
ing account of seeing and hearing 
Dickens. 


I saw him and heard him read selections 
from his humorous and other stories at Hart- 
ford in 1867 or 68, having driven up from 
Middletown when a student at Wesleyan. He 
read from manuscript, standing on a platform 
in a large hall (in the afternoon), a large, 
wholesome looking man with graying hair and 
whiskers, a business suit, and perhaps a fancy 
vest across which from pocket to pocket dan- 
gled a large gold watch chain with a huge 
locket hanging in the center. 1 have never 
seen one like it, before or since. His voice was 
commonplace but English and distinct. I shall 
never forget my enthusiasm and the enthusi- 
asm with which he was greeted by the crowd- 
ed audience. I am now nearly 89 years of 
age and many years have passed since I lis- 
tened to him. I shall never forget it, although 
memory clouds somewhat as we go on in this 
world of hopefulness and mystery. 


A former pupil of mine, Norman B. 
Beecher of Clearwater, Fla., correctly 
believing that Courage is the rarest 
guality in public life, sends me the fol- 
lowing interesting information. 


. . . During the war, and again for some 
three years after it I was in the government 
service. A large part of my tme was spent 
with various committees of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate in looking after 
matters of proposed legislation. The greatest 
ack, it seemed to me, was courage. As one 
representative frankly said to me, “I know 
that I ought to vote for this bill, but I simply 
haven't the courage.” He differed from many 

the others only in his frankness. 

One curious, but almost universal effect of 
lack of courage is unwillingness to act for fear 
the action taken may be wrong, even though 
it may be quite certain that inaction is wrong. 
Fear of being thought a fool prevents many 
worth while action. I have always tried to 


w 


AS I LIKE IT 


ignore Ula icaft, a2nc tase a Cliame where 
there is any possibility of success. Perhaps it 
was an experience as a young law clerk which 
started me in this direction. My employer had 
a case which was in a very parlous way. I 
suggested to him a certain course, which | 
admitted had but slight chance of success. 
“The judge will think you a fool,” he said, 
I finally induced him to let me try. Some days 
later my employer came into the office and 
said, “You have won the case. | knew you 
were a fool. I had no idea the judge would 
00 


Thomas N. Crosby of Omaha, Neb., 
asks me a question I cannot answer 
with accuracy or assurance—“What 
authors of our times, in your opinion, 
will be known and read in (say) 
seventy-five or one hundred years from 
now?” Among living British writers I 
suggest Kipling, Barrie, Housman, 
Shaw—and I throw the field open now 
to my readers; they may select trom any 
country, but I think nominations should 
be confined to those who are yet alive. 


As I am not in the least afraid of 
coining new words, I am always glad 
to hear of similar undertakings on the 
part of my readers. David Stone Kelsey 
of Middletown, Conn., writes, 


- you touch upon the cultured uses of 
such words as learned vs. LearnED, with 
sound sense. . . . Mrs. Kelsey and I have for 
20 years been referring to our three sons and 
two daughters—all college bred—as our daws- 
sons! Why isn’t that better than three awk- 
ward words? 

In every comeback too, the “returns” have 
been favorable. And you, I know, could make 
it a go! I dare you. 

And you know the other blanks in our 
English: having parents for father and mother 
—we yet have no one word for brother and 


sister—ad lib, What say? 


Some years ago I discussed the ques 
tion of a word for Brother and Sister, 
but I am willing to reopen the subject. 


THE FAERIE QUEENE CLUB 


Edwin Duval, a Junior in the High 
School at Ventura, California, was so 
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impressed by the poetical contribution 
with which the Reverend Doctor 
Hooper R. Goodwin joined, that he im- 
mediately began to read the poem. He 
has now finished it, and enters with 
flags flying. 

I am informed by Doctor Howard 
Lowry of the Oxford University Press 
that on the eve of the royal wedding 
in London, the B. B. C. broadcast 
throughout the country a reading of 
Spenser’s Epithalamion. This should in 
terest the Club 


My discussion of the hot-gospeller in 
Thornton Wilder’s Heaven’s My Des 
tination drew the following interesting 
letter from Magnus Seton, now in 
New York. 


Many years ago when I was a boy living 
at a boarding house in Tasmania, one of the 
guests was an American revivalist. This man 
went around with a rubber stamp imprinting 
on all loose papers “Jesus only mighty to 
Save.” One day I noticed my laundry had all 
the shirt tails similarly marked. Other men 
the same. The landlady viewed this as a harm- 
less eccentricity tll she found the preacher 
had got access to the laundry and had stamped 
the starched lingerie of the women in like 
manner. Then the storm broke but the 
preacher replied God had directed him tw thix 
course “to point a moral and adorn a tale.” 


Some time ago, I was gratified to be 
informed that on an examination paper 
I was credited with the authorship of 
Shakespeare’s As You Like 12; and now 
Doctor Wm. Marshall Trench of Al 
bany, N. Y., 


writes: 


In the midst of reading final examination 
papers at the New York State College for 
Teachers, I've just run across the interesting 
and illuminating statement that Mary Lyoa 
Phelps founded Mt. Holyoke. Does this ad- 
mit me to some one or other of your numerous 
clubs? 


It does: you are admitted without con- 
ditions to the FICTION STRANGER 
THAN TRUTH CLUB 


BOOKS MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLE WITH NAMES OF AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


Those marked with an asterisk are recommended for reading clubs. 


*The Letters of Jonathan Swift to Charles 
Ford, ed. D. N. Smith. Oxford. $6. 

*Vale, by Dean Inge. Longmans Green. §2. 

*A House Divided, by Pearl S. Buck. Johns 
Day. $2.50. 

*Yonder Sails the Mayflower, by Honoré Mor- 
row. Morrow. $2.50. 

Now in November, by Josephine Johnston 
Simon and Schuster. $2. 

Whalers of the Midnight Sun, by Alan Vil- 
liers. Scribners. $2 


The Last of the Wind Ships, by Alan Villiers. 
Morrow. $4. 

*Hornet’s Nest, by Helen Ashton. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

How Like an Angel, by A. G. Macdonell. 
Macmillan. $2. 

*Heaven High, Hell Deep, by Norman Archi- 
bald. Boni. $2.50. 

*Riders of the Sky, by Leighton Brewer. 
Houghton Mifilin. $2. 

Sinbad the Soldier, by P. C. Wren. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2. 


Legacy of Death, by R. A. J. Walling. Wm. 
Morrow. $2. 

The Wooden Indian, by Carolyn Wells. Lip- 
pincott. $2 

The Clew of the Forgotten Murder, by C 
Kendrake. Wm. Morrow. $2. 

Crime at Christmas, by C. H. B. Kitchin. 
Harcourt Brace. $2. 

The Spy Paramount, by E. P. Oppenheim. 
Little Brown. $2. 

The novels of James Hilton. Little Browa, 
Wm. Morrow. A. H. King, etc. 

The novels of Henry James. Scribners. 
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HE novel which brought William 
Faulkner his first recognition in 
this country, Sanctuary, was writ- 
ten in three weeks, Then his publishers 
wouldn’t print it, so while working in 
a power plant, on a night shift, he wrote 
As I Lay Dying with a wheelbarrow 
for a table, and finished it in six weeks. 
One gathers that the interest in this 
book, both here and in England, gave 
his publishers courage, for Sanctuary 
appeared soon after. A new book, 
Pylon, comes out this month. A great 
many of his short stories have first ap- 
peared in ScriBNER’s. 

John Cowper Powys is an English- 
man who has lived in this country for 
thirty years, and seen more of it than 
most Americans ever do. He has trav- 
elled it back and forth and up and 
down as a lecturer for years, and yet 
unlike many other lecturers he has lived 
in it and felt it, as his article “Farewell 
to America” clearly shows. He is the 
author of many books of which Wolf 
Solent is perhaps the best known, and 
a new book Art of Happiness is com- 
ing out in April. 

Major John W. Thomason, Jr. is in 
danger of becoming so well known as 
an author and artist that his other very 
real profession of soldiering is not 
given its due consideration. On the 
other hand, in almost everything Major 
Thomason writes it is more than evi- 
dent that he is a thorough and widely 
read student of military history and in 
“The Case for the Soldier” this is espe- 
cially true. What you cannot read be- 
tween the lines is that he served 
through the war in the 5th Regiment 
Marines, 2nd U. S. Division; and in the 
occupation of the Coblenz bridgehead 
afterwards; also ashore in Cuba and 
Nicaragua and China; and at sea with 
the special-service squadron. He is the 
author of Fix Bayonets and Jeb Stuart. 

Selma Robinson, whose book of 


poems is called City Child, is also one 
herself. She was born in New York 
City and still lives there. She went to 
the public schools and later did news- 
paper and publicity work for regular 
jobs while her poems and stories were 


@ About Scrisner Authors. . 


Behind the Scenes 


. Comment on Erskine Caldwell’s 
“Kneel to the Rising Sun” by Harry Hansen and other readers. . . . An- ef, 
* 


swering “The Church Builds Battleships” and other February articles. 


appearing in nationally known publica- 
tions. She is Mrs. Howard Markel. 

“For me the word ‘pre-war’ evokes 
always a memory of midsummer after- 
noons. A mimosa bush grew at the gar- 
den door of my parents’ big sitting 
room in their country house. Brick 
steps, warm in the sunlight, led down 
from the wide shady room into the hot 
garden.” It is a man with this memory 
of his childhood for background that 
Mr. Hearst is trying to run out of the 
country for his “communistic” utter- 
ings. The paragraph sounds more like 
the childhood reminiscences of a nos- 
talgic White Russian. Yet it is probably 
a good deal because of this very sympa- 
thetic background that John Strachey’s 
writings and lectures have reached a 
degree of popularity in this country 
which worries Mr. Hearst. In “Should 
I Be Deported?” Mr. Strachey explains 
his stand in a plea for free speech. 

In June, 1916, in the midst of the 
war, W. Chapin Huntington was sent 
to Petrograd as Commercial Attaché of 
our Embassy. In 1917 he witnessed the 
March revolution and in the following 
November the Bolshevik revolution un- 
der Lenin. He lived there for a year 
longer and has never given up his in- 
terest in Soviet economic development 
and for the past ten years he has made 
it a major subject of study. His knowl- 
edge of the Russian language gives him 
access to Soviet newspapers and in a 
month in Russia recently he travelled 
three thousand miles, inspected fac- 
tories and institutions and talked with 
people everywhere. 

Stephen Bonsal’s far-flung career as a 
newspaper writer and war correspond- 
ent began when he was twenty years 
old. He left his Goethe studies at Bonn, 
and became a correspendent for The 
New York Herald for which paper, 
within five years, he had covered Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. Much has he 
seen and known—“manners, climates, 
councils, governments.” At a time 
which many people feel parallels close- 
ly the present political situation in 
France, Mr. Bonsal himself saw the 
rise and fall of “A Man on Horseback” 
and describes it here. 
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Even to list the achievements of Ida 
M. Tarbell would put a biographical 
note into the article class. So let it be 
said only that this woman, born on a 
pioneer farm seventy-six years ago has 
accomplished more in her lifetime, and 
in what are generally considered their 
fields, than most men, and still was not 
an advocate of woman’s suffrage. She 
wrote the revolutionary History of the 
Standard Oil Company in 1904 which 
resulted in the breaking up of the 
Standard Oil Monopoly by the Supreme 
Court. She edited McClure’s in its 
“muck-raking” days with Lincoln Stef- 
fens and S. S. McClure. She wrote a 
famous biography of Lincoln and an- 
other of Napoleon. But what she al- 
ways wanted to be was a botanist. In- 
stead she has written nearly every day 
of her life and still writes on a sched- 
ule in her apartment in New York. 

Hamilton Basso was born and 
brought up in New Orleans, went to 
Tulane University and worked as a re- 
porter on several newspapers. He lived 
a year in Aiken, where he gathered the 
ideas for his new book In Their Own 
Image. He is the author of a biography 
of General Beauregard and of a novel, 
Cinnamon Seed. 

The author of “Dementia Economi- 
ca” teaches general literature at Stan- 
ford University. Albert Guerard has 
one “message”—a crusade against un- 
reasoning nationalism in every form; 
and one hobby, city planning. He has 
published ten books, eight in English, 
two in French. The best known is Re- 
flections on the Napoleonic Legend. 

Katherine Gauss Jackson was 
brought up in a college town which 
many people consider a disadvantage 
but she does not. She went to public 
school in Princeton, N. J., and to Smith 
College. Since graduation she has 
worked at newspaper and magazine 
editorial jobs. 

Bergen Evans was born in Franklin, 
Ohio, but went to grade school in Eng- 
land where his father was in the con- 
sular service. He came back to Ohio 
for his high school and college training 
and is now an instructor in English at 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Fight Tuberculosis 


with modern methods 


If there are hidden shad 
ows of the disease, they 
ire revealed by the pene 
trating eye of the X-ray. 


HERE were fewer new cases of tubercu- 

losis in 1934. The deathrate from this 
disease in this country was lower than ever 
before. But this good news from those who 
are resolutely fighting tuberculosis should 
not blind one to the fact that about "70,000 
persons died last year from tuberculosis and 
that it is still the leading cause of death be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and forty-five. 


When the suspicious symptoms begin to 
appear —undue fatigue, chest pains, loss of 
weight, a cough that hangs on, blood spit- 
ting —no time should be lost in getting an 
expert diagnosis. The value of such early 
diagnosis, aided by laboratory tests, X-rays 
or fluoroscope, is reflected by the increase 
in the number of complete recoveries. 


Since Dr. Trudeau blazed the trail fifty years 
ago and proved that “consumption” could 


be arrested, untold thousands have been re- *” 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 








stored to health by following the treatment 
of fresh air, sunshine, nourishing food and 


REST. 


Physicians, today, have at their command 
another ally pneumothorax or lung-collaps- 
ing treatment which is proving of great 
value in many cases, though not suitable for 
all. The expert can, if he thinks wise, col- 
lapse an infected lung as long as is necessary 
and let the other lung do the breathing. The 
infected lung heals more quickly during its 
enforced rest. This treatment, under com- 
petent and continued medical care, is speed- 
ing a steadily increasing number of recov- 
eries in sanatoria and homes. 


Tuberculosis, recognized and treated in its 
early stages, can be arrested and controlled 
in most cases. Send for the Metropolitan 
booklet ““Tuberculosis.”” Address Booklet 
Department 435-S. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a, 


© 1935. 1.1. co, 
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By Richard Gilbert 
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@ Sumptuous edition of The Art of the Fugue commemorates the 
250th Anniversary of Bach's birth. . . . Scholarly arrangement for string 


fe 4 


widely accessible. . 


Haydn's “Farewell” symphony. 
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OHANN SesasTIAN Bacu was born, 
March 21, two hundred and fifty 
years ago. The twentieth century, 


most observers will agree, has not 
yet given evidence of a musical produc- 
tiveness which will rank with the Gold- 
en Age that cradled Bach and Handel. 
On the other hand, few will gainsay 
the unprecedented universality of at- 
tention lavished today upon the classic 
creations of the former. Bach has had 
other days, but not even the renascence 
nurtured by Mendelssohn a century 
ago will approach in magnitude the 
swell of adulation impelled a decade 
or so back with the shout of the mod- 
erns, “Back to Bach.” And this trend 
—which, after all, is something of a 
fashion—has become extremely con- 
fusing. Bach, for all the praises chanted 
in his honor, remains an esoteric com- 
poser. The bulk of his greatest work is 
yet comparatively unknown outside the 
musical profession. 

At any rate, Bach is being served in 
conspicuous style this year. It is most 
encouraging to count among the many 
gestures of reverence a goodly number 
of substantial deeds which, in the end, 
will do more for his music than the 
mountainous density of literary en 
comiums thrown up for the occasion. 
First among these sincere reflections of 
devotion must be counted the enter- 
prising labors of M. D. Herter Norton, 
Roy Harris, the Roth Quartet, and the 
Columbia Phonograph Company to 
provide us with an accessible edition of 
the glorious but hitherto recondite Art 
of the Fugue (Die Kunst der Fuge). 

The Art of the Fugue was written 
by Bach during the last year of his life. 
In it he has summed up, not by rules 
but by examples, the final shape of the 
fabric of polyphony. Fourteen fugues, 
in every variety of treatment, expose 
the possibilities of counterpoint with a 
homogeneity, an expressiveness and an 
exhaustive thoroughness unsurpassed 
in the history of music. Bach left no 
indication of the instruments he in- 
tended using for the performance of 


this work; his final heritage was never 
finished—interrupted, according to For- 
kel, by the failure of his eyesight. The 
work has been arranged for small or- 
chestra (Wolfgang Graeser) and, in 
various editions, for piano, both four 
and two hands, none of which is really 
satisfactory, all of which have been 
very rarely heard. 

To quote the transcribers of The Art 
of the Fugue: 


Our transcription is based on the 

text of the Bachgesellschaft edition of 1878 
(Vol. XXV, prepared by Rust from compara- 
tive study of the Berlin autograph and the 
original edition of 1750-52) with reference, 
however, to Graeser’s edition (1926, XLVII) 
and to David's edition (1928), which last 
gives a fresh study of the Berlin autograph.! 
“We believe the string quartet the most 
suitable medium for The Art of the Fugue be- 
cause it conveys the musik n its simplest 
form—it was originally written in four voice 
ind only very slight adjustments between the 


voices are necessary in such a_ setting—th 
character of the material and the tonality it 
self (D minor) being particularly fitted t 
the stringed instruments, while the hom 
geneous tone quality makes it possible to 
penetrate with more subtlety than with an 
other instruments the peculiar beauty of this 


music.= There is no music of Bach for the 
string quartet (which is the more surprising 


when Forkel says that Bach himself played 
viola in such combinations), and we belies 
that this setting not onl vill mak The 
Irt of the Fugue more directly and more 
generally accessible but will also offer quartet 
players a new and most absorbing field of 
activity, the contrapuntal texture offering un 
usual problems, the solution of which is most 


satusfying. 

“Our principal contribution, of course, lies 
in the indication of tempi and dynamics. Th 
tempi have been determined by the nature of 
each piece, by the development of its melodi 
contours. We favor on the whole an inter 
pretation of Bach which gives room for the 


singing, articulated discourse of the voices 
“The dynamics have been indicated on th 
principle of bringing out the form of th 


1 These and following notes were supplied 
the reviewer by M. D. Herter Norton pre 
vious to the publication of the article, The 
Art of the Fugue, by Roy Harris and M. D. 
Herter Norton, in The Musical Ouarterly, 
April, 1935 (G. Schirmer, Inc.) to which the 
reader is directed for a more thorough analysis 
of Bach’s work, and the problems in transcrib- 
ing it for string quartet. 

2 The tonic, dominant and sub-dominant 
of the tonality of D minor provide the tones 
to which three out of the four strings of th 
violin, viola, and ‘cello are tuned. 


Chamber music of Mozart and Beethoven. .. . Le 


cf quartet by Roy Harris and M. D. Herter Norton makes recondite work ef, Y 
Bt 


piece, by use of a hat ntrast in th 
architecture of tonality. Of necessity they ha 
been arrived at in part through the sound 
qualities of the quartet, but in relation to th 
range-volume and character of each pi 

“We have not attempted to set up any new 
theoretical order in which the fugues should 
be studied or laved. Graeser and David eacl 
with equal sincerity and conviction have sug- 
gested quite differing schemes. We have ad 
hered to the arran nt as given in th 
Bachgesellschajt, in which the fugues fall into 
a sort of natural order with t x ion it 
we have restored the great final unfinished 
fugue to what appears to be its pr r plac 
at the end of the We |} not included 
the canons, the musical valu f which T 
their significance in the whol cheme ar 
still matter for speculation r tl fou 
voiced fugue of Contrapunctus XIII which 
Bach himself made for two pianos 


Ten discs (nineteen record faces) are 
required for the recording of The Art 
of the Fugue (Columbia set No. 206).* 
In making this invaluable document, 
members of the Roth String Quartet 
have not spared themselves infinite at 
tention to detail and painstaking prep 
aration. More than two hundred hours 
were devoted to rehearsal and recording 
under the pe rsonal supervision ol the 
transcribers. The result, measured by 
every zxsthetic and technical require 
ment, proves an outstanding contribu 
tion of the phonographi« epoch, provid 
ing as it does in a readily accessibl 
medium a consummate interpretation 
of music, the rarest and loftiest, the 
most eloquent and technically exhaus 


tive ever created by Bach. 


IT 


The current stream of Mozart record 
ings is augmented further this month 
by an intensely thought out and finely 
finished reading of the first piano 
Ouartet in G minor (K478) by Artur 
Schnabel, pianist, and Messrs. Onnou, 
Prevost, and Maas, violinist, viola play- 
et, and ’cellist respectively of the Pro 
Arte Quartet (Victor set No. M251). 
This deeply felt work, streaked with mo 
ments of gloomy pathos and demoniacal 


defiance, dates from 1785. The ele- 


8 The score of the Harris-Norton transcrip- 
tion for string quartet is published by G., 
Schirmer, Inc., New York, N. Y., 193 
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@ This is also a fact in the month of 
February, although some people thought 
that the Madison Avenue buses would 
take passengers away from the Fifth 


@ It is quite evident that Fifth Avenue 
bus passengers know what they are pay 

ing ten cents for—a comfortable, seated 
ride. That is what they want and they 
are willing to pay for it. A large percent 

age of bus passengers come from the 
highest income rated sections of the 


@ The Fifth Avenue buses are 
called ““The Shoppers’ Motor 
the past 12 months 284,294 passengers 
were carried to the Wanamaker store by 
the Fifth Avenue buses; 366,918 pas 
sengers were carried away from Wana 
maker’s. A survey made by the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company a few years 
o when the coaches were carrying 
46. )00,000 passengers a year, 
that based on a month's selnifatien the 
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’ 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, Jr. 
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ments ot passionate emotion, wistful 
sadness and turbulent vibrancy with 
which Mozart could pervade his most 
formal and austere pieces should im 
press themselves upon the most casua 
listener. Schnabel and the string players 
mploy much penetrating insight and 
nusicianship for the publication of this 


beautiful work; the recorders have 
missed nothing of the light and shad 
ind delicate interplay of the instri 
ments, and the result is really an « 
traordinarily haunting experience 
dise collector should care to avoid. 
The list of recorded Haydn sym 
phonies is not, unfortunately, a lengthy 
one. Hence the recently issued Sym 
phony No. 45 in F sharp minor, played 
by the London Symphony oe 
Sir Henry J. Wood conducting, fills a 
particular gap in the repertoire. ¢ ch 
cteristic of this master’s beguiling 
vumor, the symphony was written—so 
the tale goes—to convince Prince Nic 
laus Esterhazy, Haydn's patron, that 
the members of the orchestra were in 
dire need of a holiday. To accompli 
this end Haydn wrote the work as th 
last piece in a concert program. He 
pended an extra movement in which 
“so soon as the musicians finished their 
lividual parts, they took up their 


es and retired, 


music, blew out the cand 


until 


there were two instrumentalists 
left, with Haydn conducting them. 
The music declined to a whisper, and 
they too extinguished the candles and 


departed.” The composer's little concei 
was not lost —_— his patron; the pl i\ 
ers got their “leave” the follow ing day. 
Sir Henry is at home with the “Far 
we 1” piece, and its buovant, lusty meas 
ures are convincingly projected. Th 
serenely innocent ending may lo 

much of its original point in this in 

isible performance, but the work a 
whole, clearly recorded, provides a wel 
come addition to the scant list of 
Haydn symphonies for the phono 
graph (Columbia set No. 205). 

The thirteenth string quartet of 
Beethoven, considered by many his 
greatest chamber music essay, has been 
re-recorded by the Budapest String 
(Quartet (Victor set No. M157). This 
Quartet, in a former engravure, omitted 
the finale. Not only has this movement 
heen restored here but, on two separat 
discs (Victor Nos. 8586 and 8587), will 
be found the complete Grosse Fuge 
with which Beethoven originally in 
tended to conclude this, his op. 130 
quartet, played by the same group 
This new recording of the B flat ma 
jor quartet, and of the fugue, op. 133, 
is exceptionally lucid and admirably 


balanced, 
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Even 


STOKOW SKI 
marveled | 


O one more intimately knows the process 
N and the progress of Victor Recording 
than Leopold Stokowski. No one is more exact- 

g in the making of a record; no one more 
critical of the finished disc. Yet even he, when 
he heard the new Philadelphia Orchestra 
recording ot 

TSCHAIKOWSKY’S FIFTH 
was delighted and amazed. For like a crystal 
ball that condenses color and sharpens detail 
of everything it reflects, this superb recording 
gave back to the conductor Sealed g ap- 
proaching his own ideal performance; a quality 
of brilliance, warmth and clarity impossible 
even in an actual performance. If such a state- 
ment seems exaggeration, we invite you to 
hear this incredibly beautiful recording, avail- 
able today at your dealer's. 


PARSIFAL, ACT III 
A Symph nic Synthesis 


Of the reverent yet humanly passionate poem 
that Mr. Stokowski has made of certain music 
from Act Il of Wagner's Parsifal, it is diffi- 
cult to speak with restraint. Parsifa/ may be, 
as someone has said, a work of “exquisite 
moments and interminable half-hours”, yet in 
these two records there is nothing but the 
potent distillate of Wagner's genius; a syn- 
thesis of all the elements that make Parsifal a 
wonder of mystical loveliness — that made 
W agner not me rely a personage, but a torce 
in the world of music. The recording is worthy 
of the music and of the ofchestra. 


ASK TO HEAR ALSO 


Bach Concerto in D Minor (Piano) 
Edwin Fischer with Orchestra 


Mozart—Piano Quartet in G Min 


A r Schnable— Messrs. Onnou, Prevost and Maas 


Beet/ VeN—Quartet in B-Flat Major, op. 130 
Budapest String Quartet 


VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc 
Camden, New Jersey 
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Northwestern University. His articles 
have appeared frequently in nationally- 
known magazines. 

When war was declared in 
Owen Francis enlisted and discovered 
for the first time, he says, that there 
were other people existing in the world, 
which, much to his surprise, took in 
more territory than the Monongahela 
Valley where he was born and brought 
up. His first real reading was done in 
a hospital in Lakewood after his re- 
turn from France, for he had gone to 
work at eleven as “pull-up” boy in the 
steel mills and had never been out of 
the mills till his enlistment. Crime and 
Punishment decided him to be a writer 
too. While writing on the side he has 


1g18 


worked on labor gangs, road gangs, as 
a cantaloupe picker, as waiter and bus 
boy, as newspaper and publicity man 
and as salesman for spark plugs. He 
has now sold many stories and is in 
Hollywood writing for the movies. 
The author of “Wild Horses Run” 
grew up in Oklahoma. “Moseyed quite 
a bit over the West, from Texas to 
Montana and the coast but head al- 
ways back to West Texas and New 
Mexico. That’s the country, all right,” 
says Forrester Blake. His book Riding 


the Mustang Trail comes out this 


spring. 


1£ publication of Thomas Wolfe’s 

new book, Of Time and the River 

on the 8th of March gives us the 
opportunity to point with pride to some 
excerpts from a recent number of The 
American Spectator, written by Richard 
Sheridan Ames. 


WOLFE, WOLFE 


The American reader, fooled so often by his 
critical Cassandras, is himself loathe to ac- 
claim an incipient fine talent which appears 
quietly without incriminating kudos. 

Nevertheless, Look Homeward, Angel has 
gone through six large editions since its pub- 
lication in 1929 and Thomas Wolfe’s more 
casual prose has practically subsidized Scris- 
neR’s MaGazine during lean years (says Mr. 
Ames). His major germination Of Time and 
the River, an immense novel of 450,000 
words, may at length introduce our only 
young writer of any considerable stature to a 
wider public. 

Wolfe, whose often 
prose placed him at once among the gencric 
novelists of tradition, has not lacked individ- 
ual praise. Speaking before the Nobel Olym- 
pians at Stockholm in 1930 Sinclair Lewis 
said: “Thomas Wolfe, a child 
one and only novel, Look Homeward, Angel, 
is worthy to be compared with the best in 
our literary production, a Gargantuan crea- 
ture with a great gusto for life.” And Percy 
Mackaye termed Wolfe's shorter work ‘“‘quin- 
tessential poctry.” 

He is that rara avis, a modern author who 


powerful, ungainly 


Ww hose 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


(Continued from page 256) 


writes, who writes diligently and enormously 
from a kind of inner solitude. Gertrude Stein 
didn't hatch him. He is indigenous to Amer- 
ica and lives—of all prosaic places—in Brook- 
lyn. His pre-nuptial liaison with letters was 
placid, for he did not learn about lite from 
the insides of a shark or the small talk of 
Pamplona afictonados. He has been merci- 
fully reticent about himself, and if his first 
novel grazed in the pastures of autobiograph 
it did not come to a full stop beside a narcis- 
sus pool nor was its gencral objectivity bl 
ished. 

One magazine has referred to the “incom- 


parable richness” of Thomas Wolfe's we 


Even his poorest pieces have vitality and his 
best, like “No Door,” were conceived by a 
prodigious, ed imagination § and 
xecuted with such robust energy that one 1s 


1 


untramm« 


forced to ponder again the source and rf 


sources of genius—an uncommon procedurs 
in these days when we have flung at us the 
most provocative examples of what genius 
certainly is not. 

While the critics are sorting out the infant 
Whitmans and dolling up Iowa's Engle to be 
America’s Rupert Brooke, Thomas Wolfe has 
th field of the traditional novel almost to 
himself. He projects no new formula and in- 
vents no dewy patois. He seems content to 
character, a love of earth and sky, and 
the troubled souls of men, all built into an im- 


ortra 


pressive edifice by a poct's integrati 


be the real thing, at last? 


1 


Can he 


E expected some response to 
the Erskine Caldwell 
hardly ex- 


story, 

but frankly we 
pected a deluge. Harry Hansen started 
it in his column when he said among 
other things: “Like Harriet 
Stowe, Erskine Caldwell does not deal 


Beecher 


in pastel tints. He seems to be writing 
an Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the share- 
| 


cropper.” Next month we shall pub- 
PI I 


lish excerpts from the many letters 
which are still coming in, both pro and 


con. In the meantime only this: 


GREEK TRAGEDY 


I don’t often express in writing feclings 
ihout things I read in wazin I have just 
read Erskine Caldwell’s “Kneel to the Rising 
Sun” and it has moved me so deeply that I 


want to say so. This story was called to my at- 
tention by some much-reading friends who 
found it only horrible and regretted they had 
read it. Th compared it with two stories, 
The Mother” and “The Scare 
Vardis Fisher, picture in vivid 
the cruelty of man to man. I th 


Crow,” b 
which also 
language 
fore began this story 
than a long-drawn out account of docking a 
dog's tail! When I read the last words spoken 
by a man fainting from hunger who how- 
ever had seen poor, heroic Clem shot down in 
cruelty he could not resist-—‘““No I am _ not 
s and wept! And I 


expecting little more 


hungry” I closed my eye 
almost never shed a tear. 

Nothing I know in recent stories has for 
me the depth of pathos this story carries. I 
can compare it only with a to me 
Greek tragedy, “The Bacchae” of Euripides. 
A young prince suddenly crowned king would 
resist a corrupting god. But the god can com- 
pel his father, mother, sisters, citizens to turn 
against him, mistake him for a beast, swing 
him from a tree top, cut him down, chop off 
his head and go with it in triumph to the 


tavorite 


city he would have saved! But these women 


Arch Gunnard, 
I suppose, thinks he has done a good job in 
ridding the country of poor Clem, a Negro 
who would have fair rations! 

Can Erskine Caldwell treat his materials in 
such a way that even Arch Gunnards must 
hear him? If so such work would be worth 


sec their sin and are softened 


more than all essays on share-croppers. 
W. P. CLark 
Professor of Latin and Greck. 
Missoula, Mont. 


HERE have been many comments 

and several newspaper editorials 

on Doctor Colony’s article, “The 
Church Builds Battleships.” 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 
I am reluctant to rush into print, but th 


February ScripNner’s by Doctor 
Church Builds Battleship 


article in the 
Colony, “The 
moves me to protest. 

Io keep within reasonable limits of space 
| go directly to my protests. 

1. I protest against the assertion that the 
primary aim ot Missionary effort 1s the rite 
ot baptism. 

The idea that God is at all satished when a 
man has been pe rsuaded to accept Daptusm, uf 
he is then left in ignorance, squalor, and di 
ease, seems to me almost blasphemou and | 
do not see how any one 
thinking is not set in a matrix a thousand 


whose religiou 


years old can hold it. 

As a clergyman of the 
Church Doctor Colony, in every servi 
ats a prayer. I doubt if he pra 


Protestant Episcopa 


conducts, repr 
it, for in that prayer are these words: “Th 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

t done on earth 


The will of God is n ke 
ildren are left in 


) 
while men, women, and ch 
the ignorance and darkness that blight bos 
and soul and are denied the light which Chris- 
tian civilization can offer them. 

2. I protest against the statement: “Medical 
and educational missions were a most ski 
fully conducted advertising campaign to sel 
Jesus to the 

During m\ 


‘heathen.’ ” 
ministry I have c to know 
many missionaries, preachers 


cians, and surgeons, and nurses. 


To say that those men and we n count 
their sacrificial work as mere bait to catcl 


and so baptize “heathen” is to insult a multi 


tude of the most devoted followers of Jesus 
that are on earth today. 

They are followers of a Master who “w 
about doing good,” who healed the sick, fed 
the hungry, and had compassion on the multi 


tude and gave so much of his time to teacl 
ing that one of the commonest titles 
he was addressed was “Teacher,” and « 
baptised no one. 

3. I protest against the assumption that 1 
Foreign Missionar Societies would — stop 
spending money on their work, an equivalent 
amount would be withdrawn from the build 
ing of battleships. This does not stir me in 
just the way the others did. It is not a mat- 
ter for wrath but for Homeric laughter 

Does Doctor Colony beli that if all | 
cign Missionary Socicties should drop all their 





educational and medical work, the vario 





countries where that work is carried on w 
immediately take it over and finance the oper- 
ations by cutting down their expenditures on 
army and navy? 

In truth Doctor Colony should have sent 
this part of his article, not to a sober and 
serious magazine like Scrrpner’s, but to Judge 
or Life. There it would have been in its proper 


ectting. M. S. FREEMAN. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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y If I Should Ever Travel ~y 


By Katherine Gauss Jackson y 


@ Around the world with globe and string. 
California Pacific International Exposition. 


y 
North Cape Cruises y 


Continent. 
for the summer. 


and Russia. 


° 


FTER a dinner party one night last 
week, the gentlemen came back 
from their coffee and liqueurs 

led by our host carrying, of all things, 
a globe in his hand. An ordinary gram- 
mar-school globe on a little stand, 
bluish green with pale markings and 
with a shiny shellacked surface that in- 
vited the touch. It was deposited on 
the floor, turning slowly from the mo- 
tion, on its perfectly balanced pedestal. 
It made you want definitely to put out 
your hand and twirl it, then letting it 
run down, to see if you could find the 
little unheard-of islands—Port Cros 
and Port Querolle, were they?—where 
you had spent two other-worldish days 
off the French coast at Hyéres a long 
time ago and which you’d never been 
able to find again even on a map. I 
could see that the innocent round blue 
object had a lure all right, but did we 
have to get down on the floor in our 
evening clothes as the men were already 
doing—and me in a new pastel velvet? 

Apparently the men were arguing. “I 
tell you Reno ‘s west of Los Angeles,” 
some one was shouting. “Don’t be 
silly!” I heard myself saying authori- 
tatively as the new velvet settled itself 
on the carpet, and I watched while our 


GATEWAY TO SPRING IN THE SWISS ALPS 


Springtime in the Alps. 


Jubilee year in England. 


BREEEKEKLLELLE t PPPDDIIPI PIS BLEED 


host measured with a_ string—and 
proved me completely in the wrong. 
Reno is west of Los Angeles, but that 
is only one of the things you can dis- 
cover with a globe and a string and a 
steady hand. 

We found that a string stretched from 
Brownsville at the bottom tip of Texas 
up to the opposite corner of the Texas 
panhandle, would also reach from Chi- 
cago to the Gulf of Mexico. The dis- 
tance is almost exact. In other words the 
State of Texas is as broad as the rest of 
the continent from Chicago to the Gulf. 
Try it and see. Also, it’s no farther 
from New York to Bermuda than from 
New York to Chicago. But where the 
globe and the string have a plain flat 
map and a ruler completely defeated is 
in computing the shortest trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific routes, or in fact any 
large distances at all. By the flat-map- 
and-ruler method it seems perfectly in- 
sane that planes and boats going across 
the Atlantic to southern England 
should go up to Halifax and New 
foundland instead of heading straight 
across the Atlantic. But take a string 
and a globe and stretch the string from 
New York to Plymouth and you'll find 
it passes right through Newfoundland 
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Routes Across the 


Europe 


and Halifax. By the same system the 
shortest route from Seattle to Yoko 
hama does not go straight across the 
Pacific as it seems to on the map, but 
actually goes through the Aleutian 
Islands off the southern tip of Alaska. 
Columbus and Lindbergh have ap 
parently been right all along, but I had 
to see it to believe. 

And when we measured the shortest 
route from New York to San Francisco, 
I found that the railroads had been 
there before me. The string went 
straight as a die through Chicago, 
Omaha, and Salt Lake City. Naively | 
had always supposed the railroads went 
through those cities because they wer 
the big places along the way. Really. 
Now I can see that obviously they're big 
places partly because they are on the 
way. 

Sut having found the shortest route, 
there are a good many reasons for tak 
ing one of the longer ones, or at least 
taking a long detour. Boulder Dam, 
for instance, is a good reason for going 
the long way round. It will be at a 
majestic stage of development this sum 
mer, and a sidetrip by motor from Las 
Vegas (on a southern route) will cost 
you $1.75 round trip for a sight that 
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they tell me you never forget. Another | 
southern route, offering a chance to see 

the Carlsbad Caverns near El Paso, go- | 
ing through Tucson, Palm Springs, and | 
Agua Caliente ends up at San Diego 

where the California Pacific Interna- 

tional Exposition will be in full regalia. 

The poster promises in part: 


Great industrial exhibits showing man’s 
sistible conquest by invention .. . rare 
d priceless relics of art... the story of 
from dim laboratories to ultmat 
hievement ... animal, bird and reptile 
displayed in their natural habitats . . 
en air symphonies in an enchanting ato 


ere... film stars and directors working 
n the grounds... Indians in the Tacs 
Pueblo, portraying the past and present 
a roaring mining camp of forty-nine . . . the 
jramatic story of transportation told with 
raphic realism . . . miles of winding paths, 


rspersed with restful vistas, through exotx 

ers and trees. ... 

Thrills and recreation in the amusement 
zone . . . great rides and swings . . . intrigu 
ing shops and shows . . . dancing, clow 
blaring bands . . . gay seforitas and exotic 
Orientals . . . foreign dignitaries, Federal and 
State officials, stars of stage and screen, celeb 
rities from all walks of life... . 


And still another southern route en 
ables you to stop over at the Grand 
Canyon. You can see that the possibili 
ties are infinite even without consider 
ing the northern routes which will in- 
terest you most if you are going ranch 
ing. They lead to Yellowstone in Wyo 
ming, Crater Lake in Oregon, Mt. 
Ranier in Washington, and Glacier 
National Park with its astounding con 
trasts of summer and ice, in Montana. 
Obviously, your route to the west is not 
a matter to decide in a moment. I rec 
ommend, to help you in making this 
decision, a large-size flat map of the 
United States, or a mountainous globe. 

And don’t forget either, that while 
you're out there is the time to take that 
boat trip to Alaska—in fact it’s possible 
to arrange passage on a regular cruise 
to Alaska with one of the railroad lines 
before you start. My guess, when I saw 
pictures of the cruise ship in one of the 
Alaskan harbors, was Norway. It 
looked like one of the famous fjords. 
In fact, while you’re out there is the 
time to talk of many things, and dis 
tant places, and to do something about 
getting to them, for you'll find Australia 
and Hawaii and Japan and all the 
Orient making definite advances to you 
beyond the blue horizon of the Paci 
lic. Forget the cabbages and be a king 
lor a little while! 


ENGLAND 


All Europe is tuning up for summer. 
England is priming itself for the Silver 


Jubilee celebrating the twenty-fifth year | 


Conti uel on page 20 | 





Visit ENGLAND and WALES 


Don’t talk about a trip—go this year, the Silver Jubilee 
Go This of King George’s Accession. e In England you have the 
Summer widest choice of sports in the world—Wéimbledon for 











tennis; Ascot, Epsom and Newmarket for racing; Henley, 





the father of all regattas; yachting at Cowes—the ancestral home of 
America’s cup; golf, cricket—sporting life at its swiftest pace. Theatres 
offer both your favourites and ours; the smartest shops sponsor chic styles 
and newest creations. Musicales, night clubs promise bright days and gay 
nights in our new England, with everything for an American good time in 
the impeccable London style. e Thousand-year-old Oxford and Cambridge 
are like dreams come true. You cannot miss the National Eisteddfod at 
Caernarvon, Wales. This vivid, colourful gathering of Welsh bards, choirs 
and bands is unique in the world. e Make England the base for your 
European tour. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Department2°. 


T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 


i ASSORLVSEN 
DAVIS VATLWAYS 


UN IOs 
GOLDEN 
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June 29 


from New York 


Cruise to 


miles 


| Shore Trips Optional | 


To Madeira Morocco 
Algeria . Malta . Sicily . Italy 
The Riviera. Spain. Gibraltar 
Tangiers . Cadiz . Portugal 
HOLLAND . . Yjmuiden, 
The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, The Zuider Zee 

NORWAY — Hammerfest, 
North Cape, Lyngseidet, 
Svartisen, Oye, Trondheim, 
Merok, Bergen, Gudvangen— 

GERMANY. 

Return at once, or stopover to 
Dec. 31, if you desire. First Cl. 
return included in cruise rate. 


June 28 
From New York 
Northlands Russia 
Cruise 


on the 


Reliance 


4? day 12,0 


$450 uy 


f i Trave Age 


_ffamburg-American fine 
© North German floyd 





If I Should Ever Travel 


Continued fom puget 


| of the reign of King George and Queen 





Mary. The opening of the Shakespeare 


Dramatic Festival season is on April | 


15, and the season lasts till mid-Sep 
tember. The actual anniversary of the 
Accession of the King is on May 6, 


when there will be a Royal Procession | 


. ’ > | 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral. In June comes 


the King’s birthday, “The Derby,” the 
Aldershot Military Tattoo and the be 
ginning of the tennis at Wimbledon. 


In July is the Royal Regatta and the | 


Davis Cup finals at Wimbledon, In 
August, the Military Searchlight Tattoo 
on Salisbury Plain, and of course on the 
famous 12th, comes the opening of 
the Grouse Shooting. Haven’t you some 
English cousins you've been wanting to 
visit for a long time? This is the year, 


par excellence. Incidentally, if you are 


| the type, and do look sweet upon the | 








seat of a bicycle, England is a marvel 
lous cycling country, and you can rent 
a machine for very, very little, almost 
anywhere, and then when = you'r 
through, tag it, put it on the train and 
Only 


from sad personal experience I can tell 


send it back where you got it. 


you that after the first twenty-five 
miles the first day, how you /ook upon 
that seat will be a matter of completely 


minor importance 
Nortu Cape Cruises 


If you should rush ahead of the sea 
Nor 


and should stay there 


son and arrive in Hammerfest, 
way, on May 13, 
till the 


you'd be there until July 29. For they 


shades of night descended, 
have there the longest recorded sum 
mer day—a day that’s eleven weeks 
long. But even if, as is more than likely, 
you do not aim to spend that day in 
Hammerfest, there are innumerable 
very good reasons for looking toward 
the North Cape for your summer vaca 
tion, either as a visitor to Norway or 
Sweden or as a passenger on one of the 
many and varied cruises which include 
the Cape in their itineraries. Elsie 
McCormick 


“There are few things more futile in 


once wrote of Norway, 
the world than attempts to describe the 
.. « Most of the 


. | merely wrung my thesaurus 


Norwegian scenery. 
way .. 
and wept impotently for new adjec 
tives. . . . In fact, the scenery was so 
beautiful that it actually reduced Amer 


ican tourists to silence. More than that 
could hardly be said for anybody’s | 


country. ... It was here, incidentally, 


that I happened to talk to a piano | 


(Continued on page 22) 











AT THE PLAZA 


b At all hours guests arriving 
& from Europe and America 
from the far corner 
Seasoned tra 


s of the world 


' 
velers- 


they have 


stayed at famous hotels every- 
where, but .. . their homecoming 
at the Plaza is an event. Here 


they rediscover rich tradition 
gracious hospitality friendly 
service and splendid convenience 
The Plaza, facing Central 
Park, with a delightful view, is 
convenient to the subway, the 
theatres and the smart shops. 
Make this world-renowned hotel 
your home when in New York .. 
Single rooms from $5 . . Double 
rooms from $7 . . Suites from $10 


Henry A. Rost, President 
and Managing Director 


PLAZA 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th STREET 


New York 
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@ What we notice first about the 
picture on the right is that the 
clothes fit the sport. But the differ- 
ences between life at sea as it was 
*“‘then”’ and the way it is today is 
a good deal more than clothes 
deep, as the picture below shows 


@ On the left, we see clothes ob- 
viously never intended for shuffle- 
board. But there are other changes 
just as marked. Decks are wider 
now, and lighter. The stanchions 
are slanting and let in the sun- 
shine that tired cruisers seek. 





Byron Co 


Life Aboard Ship Undergoes a Sea-Change 





@ Do you recognize any of these 
people? By the light of an oil lamp 
they hear a sermon in the ship's 
best dining-room. Compare it with 
anv humble tourist class today! 


@ At the left is the cabin that 
Charles Dickens occupied when he 
came to this country aboard the 
old Britannia. It seens to suit him 
but would it suic ithe least of us? 





( ourtesy 
Cunard-White 
Star Line 














“PRETTY SWANK 


..-A Park Avenue 
A partment by-the-day!”’ 


® If it weren't such an outrageous 
extravagance, wouldn't you like 
to maintain a New York apart- 
ment in crisp readiness for your 
visits here? | 

Most assuredly you would. So 
you'll share this gentleman's ela- 
tion at discovering a Park Lane 
apartment may be ‘“‘maintained”’ 
by-the-day. 

And what an apartment! A 
living room large enough to ex- 
pand in. . . airy bedroom, dress- 
ing room . . . and serving pantry, 
equipped with _ refrigeration, 
which is A Help in entertaining. 

One of our butlers will wel- 
come you with an attentive in- 
quiry of your needs. And our 
maids and valets do seem to un- 
derstand your wants. How to 
pack, tend to laundry and press- 
ing, without bothering you for 
instructions. 

All in all, your Park Lane stay 
will be a gratifying experience. So 
gratifying that you'll be wiring 
for reservations on your very next 
trip to New York. 

Two Room Apartments . .. from 
$10 the day. Or at special monthly 
rates. Also 2 to 6 room apartments, 
with pantries, furnished or unfur- 
nished, at special yearly rates. 
Commendatore Gelardi, 

Managing Director. 




















NEW YORK’S HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


fark Lane 


» NEW YORK 





PARK AVE - 


48TH TO 49TH 


If I Should Ever Travel 


(Continued from page 20) 


tuner who had spent nine years in the 
United States. He returned to Norway, 
he said, because he found the Minnesota 
One of her 


winters too cold.” 


cogent remarks: “One of the joys of 
travelling in Scandinavia is the fact that 
the tourists are looked upon as human 
beings rather than as pocketbooks with 


legs.” 








One North Cape-Midnight Sun 
Cruise sails June 12 from New York, 
returns July 15 and costs $370 round 


trip cabin class, or $285 round trip tour- | 


A North Cape-Russia Cruise sails 


on June 29 for forty two days, costs 
and goes to Ice- 


includ- 


$450 minimum rate, 
land, many places in Norway, 
Sweden, Estonia, Rus- 
Finland, back to 
Denmark, and home. 
A thirty-three-day cruise to the “Viking 
Lands” (Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland) and Russia, sailing July 
26 costs $340. One line offers a com- 

Mediterranean and Norway 
sailing from New York June 


ing Hammerfest; 
sia (for three days), 


Sweden, France, 


bination 
Cruise, 
29 and returning August 15. It goes 
Algeria, Malta, 
Gibraltar, 


to Madeira, Morocco, 
Sicily, Italy, France, Spain, 
Morocco, back to Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, and from there up to Norway, 
making one stop in Germany on the 
way back. The minimum rate is $475. 


SALZBURG 


It would be useless to do more than 
give you the dates of this year’s Salz 
burg Festival and to tell you that a 
Clemens Krauss-Arturo 
no Walter-Max Reinhardt combination 


Toscanini-Bru- 
is hard to beat, even if nothing else 
were offered. We all know that together. 
The dates are from July 27 to Septem- 
ber 1. 


SWITZERLAND 


Already north 
from the Mediterranean, up over Italy, 
across the Alps into Switzerland. Very 


soon now it will be time for flowers to 


Spring is creeping 


bloom along the edges of the melting 
snow in the mountains. Does any one 
else remember Heidi with the same in- 
tensity of feeling that I do? The story 
of a little Alpine girl, taken to the city, 
who nearly died of homesickness for 
her mountains? A child’s book, it will 
remain for me one of the most moving 


books I know even if I live to be a 


| 
most 






CHATS, 


ArzanricCiry 


‘4 


For an interlude with Spring 
in its most delightful mood 
... health in the sea air... 
spaciously comfortable guest f 
rooms and extensive sun 
decks overlooking the Board- 
walk, Garden Terrace, beach 
. golf and all 


interests see 


and ocean.. 


other outdoor 


sea water and health baths. 


Come for the popular Easter 


Season 





AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLANS 























Wherever You Go 
You’ll Want BOOKS! 


| 
On trains, airplanes, boats; at 


the seashore or mountains — 
BOOKS will pass the time 


pleasantly. 


Relax and read of far lands or 
gay adventure. Your bookseller 


can help make your vacation a 





thousand. Is it just because it painted 
a picture of breath-taking radiance to | 
a child of ten thi it this still seems so | 


beautiful to me? 
“The sky was deep blue, and not a 





success. Pay him a visit. 


x= 


| 
American Booksellers Association 
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single cloud was to be seen anywhere 
The great snow fields beyond them 
sparkled like thousands and thousands 
of gold and silver stars. The gray rocky 
peaks stood high and steadfast in their 
places, as they had done for ages, look 
ing down solemnly into the valley 
below. The great bird rocked himself 
up in the blue, and the mountain wind 
passed over the heights and blew cool 
around the sunny Alm. The children 
were indescribably happy. . . . Mean- 
while Heidi had reached the place 
where the flowers were. She screamed 
with delight. The whole slope lay cov 
ered with shining gold. They were the 
bright rock roses. Thick, deep clusters 
of bluebells nodded above them, and a 
strong filled the air about the 


sunny spot, as if cups of the most 


odor 


precious balsam were poured out there.” 
And the paragraph describing her 
after her year’s exile—a child of 


return 
about seven years coming home to 
beauty—still makes shivers go up my 
back as it did when I used to read it 


over and over again. 

“Every few steps Heidi had to stand 
still and look around, for the high 
behind her as she 





mountains were 
climbed. Now a red glow fell over the 
grass at her feet; she turned around; 
there—she had forgotten the splendor, 
and never had seen it in her dreams like 
this—the rocky Falkniss 
flamed up to the sky, the broad snow 
field was all aglow, and rosy clouds 


peaks on 


were drifting high above. The grass all 
around on the Alm was golden; from 
all the crags it glimmered and gleamed 
down, and below, the far-reaching val 
ley swam in golden vapor.” And when 
finally she reached her uncle’s hut “the 
old fir trees were rocking their branches 
and roaring in the evening wind.” 
Well, that gives me away. To this day 
I think it explains a lot about the way | 
feel about mountains. If you are plan- | 
ning an early trip to Europe to take 
advantage of the off-season rates, take 
a little side trip up into the Alps for me 
just as spring comes over the moun- 
tains, and tell me it is really like that. 

Above all, do not think that the cost 
of a European trip is prohibitive. If 
you can afford any vacation at all, and 
have a European yen, there are tours, 
trips, cruises of every possible descrip 
tion, price and destination, and there’s 
one line which offers a deferred-pay 
ment plan whereby you distribute the 
price of your pleasure over the year 
with a small down payment. Pay-as- 
you-go is a fine idea, but paying after 
you've been is infinitely better than 
never having been at all. 
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AIR-CONDITIONED SERVICE 
DOWN THE WEST COAST 




















Shier ated, | 


Mt o am 








1918-1933 


Number of books published in U.S. S. R. in 
last 15 years, compared with 30 years preced 
ing. Each volume represents a billion books 


More progress... more travel 
thrills in the 


F SOVIET UNION 


4 

Even as it challenges your mind, 
the U. S. S. R. will thrill your 
senses. It’s the vital goal of any 
well-planned trip to Europe. . . 
it’s what your friends will ask 
about first when you get back. 
Plan to spend more time there. 
Summer sessions at Moscow 
University are open for regis- 
tration ... Art Festival in Len- 
ingrad June 1. Travel costs are 
low . . . basic all-inclusive rates 
are $15 per day First Class, $8 
per day Tourist Class, $5 per 
day Third Class. Join one of the 
many special groups or go it 
alone. 


interesting YOUR TRAVEL AGENT HAS 
Booklet SM-4¢ COMPLETE INFORMATION 


and map! INTOURIST, INC. 


Write for 


| a ae U.S. Representative of the TravelCo., 
of the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


This summer, the Pullmans, dining car and observation 
car will be air-conditioned on El) Costefio, principal train 
on our West Coast Route between the United States and 
Mexico ( sity. 

Mexico City has one of the most delightful summer cli- 
mates in the world, because it lies 7,440 feet above the sea. 
Yet many people have hesitated to go there in summer be- 
cause of summer heat. That objection is now removed. 

Our Golden State Limited from Chicago and Kansas 
City and our Sunset Limited from New Orleans to Tucson, 
Arizona (junction of our West Coast Route), will be air- 
conditioned from stem to stern. Spring weather will go with 
you all the way from the East. 

Low roundtrip fares to Mexico City permit you to go or re- 
turn on the West Coast Route, through one of Mexico's most 
interesting regions. Or, on a ticket to or from California, 
you can make a sidetrip to Mexico City and back for only 
$50 extra rail fare, using the West Coast Route one way 
and the El Paso route, also air-conditioned, the other way. 

See Mexico this summer! For details, write O. P. Bartlett, 
Dept. S-4, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Ask about air- 
conditioned Hotel Car Tours, being operated weekly now. 


Southern Pacific 


‘GREAT WHITE FLEET 


DUUUUOUUUUUUINS °“wesrmmrs ® 
bed. 


Cfuest- Chutes. 






~ CARIBBEAN 





IKE and _thor- 
oughly gracious hosts, Great 
White Fleet ship staffs and shore 
staffs entertain you 
intimately .. . making 
your 
mates—enjoy the best at sea or 
ashore in the brilliant tropics. 


accomplished 


informally, 
that 
ship- 


sure 


you—and congenial 


From NEW YORK—A wide selec- 
tion of cruises of 10 to 20 days 
variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, 
B. W. L., PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
S. A., COSTA RICA, GUATE- 
MALA, HONDURAS. Rates vary 
from $115 to $215 minimum 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 
No passports required. All rooms outside 


Swimming pools. A brilliant schedule of 


ship entertainment and shore trips. 


Similar “Guest Cruises’’ from NEW 
ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

Apply any authorised travel a 

agency or Pier 3, North River, . 
or 332 Fifth Ave., New York cove 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 








CUNARD WHITE 


operates the largest fleet on the Atlantic. Its 
include several sailings a week to France, En 
Ireland . . . also an attractive program of winter 
spring Sunshine Cruises. Cunard White Star and asso- ‘ 
ciated lines have for 12 successive years carried more — 
passengers to and from Europe than any other line or’ 
group of lines. Your local travel agent can tell you the 
reasons for this preference . . . for details of trans- 
atlaritic sailings or cruises, consult him or Cunard 


White Star Line, 25 Broadway, New York. 


FIRST CLASS in the Berengaria, Olympic, Majestic, 
Aquitania . . . next sailings: March 29, April 5, 12, 19. 
CABIN in any of the vast fleet led by Britain’s newest, 
largest motor liners, Georgic and Britannic, now sailing 
to France, England and Ireland. 


« « « « In the Spring of 1936 the QUEEN MARY, 
Britain’s great super-liner, will enter transatlantic 
service... the newest expression of Cunard 


White Star’s tradition of ocean leadership. » » » » 


Bhs & cs 














































ys A JaacliLe 


MLE N hex cocesez” 


IN HANDLING SHIPS + + © . 
AND SERVING PASSENGERS | 


It is pleasing, of course, to note the steady influx of kind remarks about us 

. baie ially the personal tone of all these letters. Some mention names... 
First Officer So-and-So, Ashford the steward, Richardson the head barber. 
names are omitted, people seem to write just as pointedly 
about men... and women, too. It’s the waiter at table 57, or a stewardess, or 
the gardener. Little things that have pleased . . . personalities. 


But even where 


That kind of congratulation is full of significance to us. For it shows how 
much more than steel goes into the making of a ship . . . how binding a 
tradition can be, in the dining saloon as well as on the bridge. You may speak 
separately of “seam anship” ‘nd “service”, But they are in reality different 
phases of Po same ideal . . . racial to begin with, and ‘crystallized into one high, 
clear code through Cunard White Star’s near-hundred years. 


It’s a two-fold tradition ...and its influence cannot be escaped, from quarterdeck 
to galley. That’s why passengers speak of captains and ste »wards in the same breath. 
That’s why, in fact or in intent, these letters are addressed not to the Line 
but to Cunard White Star men. 
















... if we are to judge by | 


the many letters we receive 


— = = —) 








| 
























August 3. 1934. 


Dear Charles: 


When I spoke to you, on my return from Burope | 
in June, of two or three incidents in my experi- 

ence on the Aquitania, you said that if I would re- 

peat in writing what I had told you, you would like 

to send it to your friend, Mr. Stewart. I neg- 

lected to do it because I did not share your be- 

lief that he or the Cunard officials would be 

interested in hearing one more voice in the chorus | 
that sings the praise of that incomparable line. 

But the inclosed form letter from Mr. Austin moves 

me to # tardy compliance with your request. 


Going aboard the Aquitania in New York on 
March 7, after an absence of three years, we found 
ourselves in the friendly and efficient hands of 
our old cabin steward and stewardess, Ashford and 
Miss MacNichol. At breakfast the next morning, I 
was amazed to have Batcheller, the head waiter, re- 
member an yom ye of mine and propose to have 
@ good tart apple sliced into my porridge. About 
the same time s- Morgan was making her ap- 
pearance in the Lounge and Steward Hook was greet- 
ing her with an invitation to her favorite chair 
by the open fire. And one of Richardson's barbers 
even knew how I wanted my hair cut from his memo- 
Ty of having cut it on the Carinthia five years 
before. I left the ship at Naples, and when I re- 
joined it at Cherbourg several weeks afterward I 
had forgotten my _ of table wine, but the 
wine steward hadn't 


Everywhere on the ship a touch of personal 
interest warmed the intelligent service: and also 
the hospitality of that prince of the sea, Captain 
Irving, and of his officers. As long as the 
Aquit & sails, I shall have another home. 





















Truly, 


Castes Yl 0 
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GRAND TETONS 
OVERLOOKING 
A DUDE RANCH 





KEEPING STORE ON A DUDE RANCH 


S = A COLLEGE GIRL W H O K E PT ON E 


: To Her Famiry: 


cot Mother’s letter today, the first since I’ve been 

here, but I’m no one to talk. There’s plenty to 

say but it’s just impossible to get down to writ- 
ing letters. The evening is the only time and then you 
have to write by candlelight. 

It is the most amazing country—the mountains cet 
tainly make Vermont look like bumps in the road 
nothing against Vermont because I love it, but it’s 
entirely different. The Grand Tetons are right back 
of one of the cabins with snow on them all year 


round. And in spite of the mountains you have th 





tremendous feeling of space because there’re such 





t 


huge sort of prairies in between. Everybody says its 
awfully hot, but after New York I just don’t feel it 
at all and the sun ts awfully bright but it’s dry. 


THE RANCH HOUSES AGAINST THE GRAND TETONS 


Life is very simple and very healthy. The first few 
days I felt wonderful but the reaction is setting in 
and I’m so sleepy all the time that it’s an awful et 
fort to do anything—that lasts about a week they 
say. It’s lucky I have to work hard or I'd never do 
anything. It’s no hayride running a store and restau 
rant for sixty people without running water and a 
wood stove. The hours are 8:45-12:30 and 4-6. And 
the catch is that between lunch and four all you can 


do is sleep, but I have done some riding on a small 


' 


scale. These horses are pretty easy to ride, s 


doesn’t take long to learn, but when you see some 





of the people out here ride, it makes you feel ho; 
THE ROUND-UP, ON A TYPICAL STRETCH OF COUNTRY : ; 
less. But most everybody that comes out is beginning 


so there’s at least company. The store is sort of th 
social center for this ranch and all the neighboring 
ranches, so I’m picking up a lot of information, a 
everybody spends whatever time they are not riding 
sitting around drinking beer. It’s all very democratic, 

—not studied but just as a matter of course. All th 
cowboys and “help” (me) call all the dudes by theit 
first names and go around with them. There’s no 
difference at all except that the “roughnecks” have 
a much better time. It’s a swell life and in spite of the 
fact that there are an awful lot of people, everybody 
does just what he wants and except for the fact that 


all the people who are working, like me, the secre 





tary, who is a swell girl, and the so-called dude wran 
COW-BRANDING WITH THE DUDES ON THE SIDELINES glers who take people out riding, are supposed to be 














Pore 1 LOE 





E 





ready to fill in at bridge and show the 
new people around,—you're free to do 


anything you want. But oh boy, if you 


could see me getting up at seven every 


morning and working that darn wood 
stove up and hauling water and wash 
ing dishes! But it is a swell life and all 
of us who are working have a much 
better time because all the regulars on 
the ranch just accept you and treat you 
as an equal. And oh, some of the con 
versation and stories that chey tell! 
Each of them sort of follows up the 
others’ stories and they are the biggest 
liars in the country. They go on end 
lessly and you can listen endlessly. 


I’m not spending much money 


only beer and odds and ends and fancy 
shirts. You wear overalls all day and 
the only way of dressing up is to change 
your shirt. 

I hope you'll write and give me all | 
the news. This place is so far away from | 


anywhere that you just forget what’s 


going on outside. Newspapers are a 
week late and the mail is temperamen 
tal and letters take from five to seven 
days coming in and going out. But you 
don’t know how they’re appreciated 
Also tell Annie 


Richardson that I certainly wish she 


wnen you get them. 


were out here. If she likes to wash 


dishes, she’d have plenty of fun. 


To Her Sister: 

I’m getting acclimated now. I went 
on a twelve-mile moonlight picnic the 
other night with the entire ranch of 
fifty people and distinguished myself 
by getting completely lost on the moun 
tain and the whole works had to come 
back for me because I couldn’t ride and 
they thought I'd been killed and man 
gled. And it was so late when they 
found me that we had to gallop all the 
way back. 

I’ve taken on a tutoring job. It’s an 
awful job, but I need the cash badly. 


It doesn’t leave much time. More later. 


LATER: 

There’s nothing much more to stay 
because I couldn’t begin to give you 
an idea of what goes on. I’m in good 
shape now with my left ankle sprained, 
my left hand blistered to beat anything 


and I can’t sit down—but as I don’t 


have any chance to sit down from 7 
4.M. that doesn’t matter. But gee, it’s 
painful and I can’t even ride now. I'm 
just getting on to it and you should | 
see me. I get taken for a terrific ride 
literally and orally every time | step | 
on a horse. 

The pants Jane sent me are quite a | 


(Continucd page 
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IRELAND on the road to Europe 


yves~ YO MATTER what your travel whims may be, Ireland will satisfy them. 
4 ¢ Take an equal part of history, mix generously with sporting events, 
» # —~ j add glorious scenery, fun and adventure, and you have your Irish 
trip made to your choice. @ Indulge in a dozen and one kinds of sports— 
fishing, racing, hunting, shooting and golf, and see that great annual event 
the Royal Dublin Horse Show. @ History and beauty crowd you at every 
turn in all four provinces, Ulster, Munster, Leinster and Connaught. @ 
Visit Youghal where Sir Walter Raleigh was Mayor; roam the Dun- 
cannon countryside rich in the traditions of the sainted Patrick and see 
his burial place at Downpatrick. ¢ Glendalough, Parknasilla, Killarney, 
Portrush and the Glens of Antrim, each will reward you with glamour, 
dazzling villages, and hauntingly beautiful landscapes, all filled with 
open-hearted hospitality. e Direct steamship services t6 Cobh, Galway 
and Moville. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Department R. 
T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 


and GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS of Ireland 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York... or your own tourist agent 


ASSUBIAPED STEED QATIWAY Sie. 
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LEME SMUT RATS 
v HELD 
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TRAVEL | 4 TRAVEL 


SEE A EUROPE MEDITERRANEAN f 
‘ne baoeeen NORWAY ma 
ete CRUISE ‘ 
haven't discovere ' 
$475 to $599 
TAKE you R CAR 54 Days see $540. up 100 re rece, seker Seer ee 
. b including all expense aship Portland to Yokohomo $172, Kobe ' anghai 
We will deliver your car to you ir — $198, Hong Kon $215, Monila $215 Y FAST ROUTE 

a Soune poe nny back Aa ‘#120 and ashore visiting Y H ve Te DEPT We 7 THE s 
Yokohama in 10 days 
Empress of Asia or Empress 


rou’ Z " STATES S STEAMSHIP “LINES, Portland. Oregon 
round trip. You'll save bus, R. R. fares, = s 
tips, baggage handling, and have a trip 26 Cities, 12 Countries R 4) Pp a= 
which the average tourist could not even on the Trans-Atlantic Liner | E U k of Russia. Or via Honolulu 
in 3 days more . . . Empress 


dream about, With two or more people it Oar eleventh season of all-expense conducted and in- | 
costs less to take acar. No bother or red VY Oo F E N DA M :: dependent tours will maintain our high standard of th 
. os have » By are 70 cisand service with small select gronpe Moder rate 

tape. We have the papers | repare da for y« u. _- te Saeed mieten Reahes Or of Japan or Empress of — 

Detailed road maps and hote! information from U ‘= Canada. Frequent sailings 

free. JULY 3 | 

JF Also complete auto trips, including F == ae local CARLETON TOURS, 522 5th Ave.,N.Y. from Vancouver or Vic- 
well details from your — nen toria to Yokohama, Kobe, 


transportation, hotels, food, gaso- , 
line, oil — evrything at a flat price. New HOLLAND 7 AMERICA LINE! SUMMER TOURS 4 AND CRUISES" Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong 


Mediterranean, North Cape, _ Russia, | 
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= ~ , tet ‘aban wana May! eee een eaaeeea) Mexico, The Orient. Art Tours. Kong, —— aw at} | | 
assengers. oun a _— . ' 
sth. 8170 May 15th to July lth. FRANK TOURIST co. Gs Ls, Honolulu from ~a i ornia 
| Wonderful accommodations. Between 527 Fifth Avenue, New York <2 — ports. Information from | 
New York, Havre, Southampton, Antwerp.| Ask Where-to-qo Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Bureau of University Travel YOUR OWN AGENT, Of any | 
Ask for folders! foston, for space & rates in our department) 4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts Canadian Pacific office | 
s or jo ‘ . 
RG : | New York, Chicago, San = 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE a Francisco, 34 other cities in 
17 Battery Place New York Seeteeitieeenendh Geeulll - 





The eight magazines Th: Where-to-go Bureau : 24 
uses regularly are ail quality publications. 
are welcome visitors monthly in our best 


homes and influence quahty people everywhere 


EUROPE $215 up J All Expense 


Summer klets 


TEMPLE TOU RS, Inc. 


M484 Wa Macs 













































DU DE RANC HES | NATIONAL anon 
Continued from page 2 MEXI€ Oo 


Alamo Natl. Bidg., 


sensation as they're pretty tight, but oe a 


love them after wearing blue jeans | ppgasE send data on the I 

which are tough on the figure. Here’s | points checked (x): Guanaju- X . 

° : . , : ato ( ) Lake Patzcuaro & \ \ 

a picture of me and Barbara who is the “Enchanted Isles’ (_) Uru- 7 
secretary here and whor share ; apan ( ) Guadalajara & 

ce y wd an n I : h are a Lake Chapala ( ) Jalapa & n 

| cabin with. It’s not a good picture of Texolo Falls ( ) Garci- i 

: s . ‘ _ s Crespo spa ( ) Oaxaca, Mit- Y 

either of us so I threw the horse in for Ce ie: Aileen & rs 

good measure. My name and addres ai 

. a on the margin. : 

} 7 y' 


Str_y Larter: 
_ | OVERLOOKING SAN FRANCISCO : 


round up tomorrow—three days of it, 


Well, we're heading for the la 


camping out. I’m going to wash dishes 
! 

because only those helping can stay 
over night and I’ve had a lot of experi 








ence. Your letters have been swell, bet 
International meeting place of the 
world. Metropolitan smartness in a 
bower of palms. Youth having its day- ; ; 
fling at Waikiki, and its evening prom- during the day—from lunch to four—I 
enade under lanterned trees, silvered feel it’s my bounden duty to ride and 
by a tropic moon. Ukuleles and steel 
guitars, lilting melodies of love and eter- 


ter than mine I’m afraid, but literally 


I haven’t one minute. In my free time 


with this darn tutoring it doesn’t leave 








. ny free time at all, and at night when 
nal summer. All of it gathered together * ec time at all, an night wher r - 
by the gracious hospitality of the Royal nothing is doing we go to bed. 
- _ ° ° » ue 2 - " a 
Hawaiian Hotel, where dining is a fine Last time I wrote you about getting Mel 000 © cy <4] » PR 
art and royal living, at modest rates, a lost coming down a mountain. This ~ We 
dream come true. yy 





time I'll tell you how I got lost playing | See 
Royal Shawaiian Fhotel | raseball between first and second base. MaRK HOPKINS re 
vs ons That’s no joke either. I made a hit and 
on the beach at Waikiki © COMFORTABLE 


ARTHUR BENAGLIA, Managing Director ran like anything and rounded first all ROOMS AND I ii 


: , ; ‘ . : , . H PITABLE 
For information, reservations, and literature, kindly right but ran tor a pile of manure in ! CE RVIC E 
communicate with— none P - 'Th- . ; ° 
-é id. < y 
MATSON LINE stead of second That is something ll F QO GARAGE IN BUILDING | 
New York, 585 5th Ave. - Chicago, 280 N. Michigan A never hear the last of. People are begin Ae FOUR. MINUTES sil 
San Francisco, 215 Market St Los Angeles, 723 W. 7th St . ’ ° FROM THE SHOPS 
Medéthe, hb Second Acx Portland, 297 4. W. Pine #4 ning to wake up now, so I’ve got to he AND THEATRES : 4 
nein, ratheny, or Gant agency on the job. See you ina month or so. GEORGE D. SMITH GENERAL MANAGER ' a 
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TRAVEL 








Go this 
summer! 


JAPAN 
“s) CHINA 
PHILIPPINES 


Low summer roundtrip fares 
start April 1. And exchange isin 
your favor in the Orient. Presi- 
dent Liners sailthere every week 
from New Yorkand California via 
Hawaii; fortnightly from Seattle. 
You can make a complete round- 
trip in slightly over six weeks, 
adding to this as you ple ase. See 
your travel agent or any of our 
offices: New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and other principal cities. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 








CS HOTEL- RESORT W 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


FEAT'RED EVERY woyT iY E. IGHT PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES. 
Scribner’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Current History, 
The Forum, The Golden Book, Harpers Maga- 
zine, and Review of Reviews-World’s Work 


or space and rates in our departments write to 
HE WHERE- 1D. -GO BUREAU, Inc. 


Beacon Street, Boston. Mass.. U.S, A. 


ll. enn 
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SWITZERLAND 


RAVEL today in Switz nd has been ude in your tour s h high spots 
brought within the rea h of th sands gano-Locarno, Lucerne and its La 
who formerly considere« yond District, q rich, I scht 4 Bernes 
their means. Evers trans Oberland, Int rl = gtraujoch, 
portation, ec lway Berne n, Gs Montreux, Zer 
fares cut as much 1 matt-G rgrat, I 1-Oberalp, Lau 
horel t ts carry you th ea une-Ouchy, and (€ \ See your 

full a eondinnndl y. avel agent or write u r Booklet 1 








This 
Summer 








ROUND THE WORLD 


‘AG0 21 ports.. 


tries.. 
Tourist Class 








DOLLAR 











14 coun- 
26,000 miles 


See your travel agent, or 





as youcan visit Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
© Philippines, India, Suez, the Mediter- 


A. 
Shore excursions from $110. e And you 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY ,.cy travel East or West as you choose. 





Where-fo-Go for May closes Mar 25 '' ‘ 
} { , 
SWEDEN! EUROPE » ois si 
10 Countries S395. “ let free 
LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS A!'e8 Travel Service, —— 
* . . 
NATURE HAS SMILED ON SWEDEN 

The friendly arm of the Gulf Stream and the JAMES 
glorious sunlit nights moderate the northern 
, climate. The two Gulf Stream pockets, the 
Cattegat and the Skagerack—nature's heat SUMMER 
ing plants — blend their added warmth into 1 9 3 5 
Sweden's blisterless summer sunshine. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm or among the MEDITERRANEAN 
charming inland routes of Sweden. See its 7° 8 v's Vacation Cruise completely 
romantic castles and picturesque customs in COverius (he © Cradle of Civilization h L 
@ scenery of tranquil beauty. tered cal rs 2 sl AMAT. One 

The joy of fine living experienced in Swed-  “!as88 only; shore trips included; special 
ish American liners does not end with the ‘\)\\' wager tdemencntatg tena 





CALIFORNIA 
PRESIDENT HOTEL 
it Hot ' a Palo A re a a 
t h super 118 ancl 
RGE MURPHY Va 


house of vacatio 










- ;retur n Ss thampton Aug 
STEAMSHIP LINES crossing. Each dayin Swedenassuresthesame st 28th. Persona directed by James 
treot. W. Boring. Ha m4150 
Direct from New York in eight days—con- “ 
venient from England and the Continent. AROUND tHe WORLD 
Your travel agent or we will gladly send ournew | Completely cireumnavigating Aye lobe. 
4 ; b Tan cities : vy tries a ands 3 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” ats. | N e 
th S.8 ESTO arriving it 
with complete tra ail of del htful journeys nia Sept. 4th, All-inclusive S 
in all the S. countricjma treasure p ineluding shore trips and rail transpot 






tation from and to home town, 
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SWEDISH ' TRAVEL 





INFORMATION BUREAU SMALL PARTY CRUISES. featuring 
limite il meml pte vide selection in 
551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. U WEW YORK ul ng date, ship t ary and rate 
Che rice of 23 differe ‘nt trips. 
WASHINCTON D. Cc. i 


Ipply for dese tive literat 
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|JAMES BORING CO., Inc 


NEW YORK 642 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO 1N. Michigan Avenue 


WORLD FAMOUS 
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| Foryears “Such stuff as 


S oe Se es 
AROUND the WORLD! 


dreams are made of.” 
Today —A Live Reality, 
well within your mecns. 


A trip Around-the-World—Up to now 
it has been possible for you only in 
the pages of Fiction or in the fleeting 
moods of Imagination. e Till now The 
Cost was the major bugaboo that dis- 


pelled your dream. But now, however, 


ranean and New York for as low as— 


$840 ss S528 aK 


4sailingsa month from the Pacific Coast. 


ite to Department 96 forinformation, rates 
om pi ations. © New York, 25 Broadway; 
an Francisco, 551 Market Street; Seattle, 14C 4 
Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn 
St.; Los Angeles, 65 South Grand Avenue, 
or any Cuncrd White Star Limited office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


SYK HME 


e- 70-G 
Book 


sma py ts im 


EU 19 oe. h.. a260. New 


’ iy? we 
o RIE N° r ‘ana the Pacific $305 
ARNOLD Tt z n St.. Boston. M 


IURS, 234 Clarer 





LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Choice of Forty Escorted All Expense 
Trips — at astonishingly low rates. 


Crumes ond Steamsiup Tickets All Lines Booklet & 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


55) FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


EUROPE co 


Ocean Vassage 








All expense 
First Class Hotels 
Tourist Clase 
Metropolitan Travel Co, 
Wetropolits le Reston, Mans 
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“Jack, I’m so happy weve decided 
to go West this year.” 







“So am I, dear. The change will do 





us both a world of good. It won't 






cost nearly as much as I thought.” 





Rt yourself in this picture: 
A mirror-like lake surrounded by 
stately pines, and just beyond 
them, reaching into the clouds, 
the majestic, snow-capped peaks. 


You will find vacation settings 
like this all through the West. 
Colorado with its mountain play- 
grounds—Zion-Bryce-Grand Can- 
yon National Parks, Southern 
Utah’s “Big Three”—Yellowstone 
with its many scenic surprises. 
And there’s California, so sunny 
of disposition and so generous in 
everything that makes a vaca- 
tion worth while. And the Pacific 
Northwest, famed for its moun- 
tains, glaciers, picturesque valleys 
and woodlands. 

Union Pacific serves them all. This ; 
year rail fares are very low, and 
all coaches, sleepers, diners and 
observation cars on Union Pacific 
trains will be air-conditioned 
cool, clean and comfortable—no 
dust, no smoke. 


|, UNION PACIFIC 





Mail Coupon for Complete Information 





S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
om 181, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 
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